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1.  Tht'  ^Ictropolis  of  the  U'^ater  Cure  ;  oi\  Iiecoiuls  of  a  if  a  ter 
l*utienf  at  ^^(lh'en^,  kS'c.  15y  a  Ecstori'd  Invalid.  Siinpkin, 
Marsluill,  lsr)S. 

‘J.  The  Muter  Cure:  its  Priuciples  and  Pruetiee.  A  (iuide  to  the 
f*reservution  if  Heutth  and  Cure  of  Chronic  J)isea.se.  Hy 

.laim‘s  Wilson,  M.D.,  liicentiate  of  the  Ivoyal  Eoll(‘^t*  of 
Supo^oons,  iVc.  Third  Edition.  London:  Triihni'r.  Malvorn  : 
11.  liainl).  1S57. 

d.  The  Water  Cure  in  Chronic  J)isease.  Bv  .lann's  Manbv'  (liillv, 
.M.l).,  liiftMitiatt'  of  tlie  Koval  (\)llt‘^(‘  of  Siiru^oons,  ^c*.  J^'iltli 
Iklition.  Jjondon :  Ehurchill.  Malvorn:  II.  Land).  1H5(». 

Tin:  llv(dy  little  book  nair.ed  at  tln^  liead  of  this  article,  though 
last  published,  is  a  non-prolessional  work,  and,  thcndoia',  will 
best  serve  as  the  basis  of  the  lew  remarks  which  our  exj)erience 
may  warrant  our  inakini^  on  the  W  ater  Chin*,  its  j)rolessor8, 
ami  their  patients.  The  doctors  are  beyond  our  criticism, 
seeinir  they  address,  or  ou^ht  to  address,  the  medical  protession 
rather  than  thej)ublic;  for  though  tlie  clever  volumes  outlie 
ater  Cure  above  named,  are  written  by  doctors  with  a  view 
te  ])opularize  the  jihilosopliy  of  their  methods,  and  to  persuade 
the  chronic  sick,  if  they  can  alford  it,  to  come  to  them  and  be 
cleansed  of  their  jieccancies,  yet  they  jirofess  to  treat  tin;  matter 
altogether  on  physiological  jirinciples,  which  tliey  interpn*t  in 
their  mvn  manner,  and  lor  their  own  purposes,  and  which, 
therefore,  can  only  be  fairly  ,‘ind  fully  discussed  by  those  who 
have  made  physiology,  in  relation  to  disease  and  remedy,  their 
study.  AV  e  would,  however,  observe  that  tin*  titles  ol  both 
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Dr.  (lully'b  and  of  Dr.  Wilson’s  works,  so  far  show  an  airroc- 
inent  hotwocn  the  doctors  as  that  tlicy  sccin  to  limit  the  virtue 
of  the  water  treatment  to  the  cure  of  chronic  diseases;  that  is 
to  sav,  such  maladies  as  admit,  of  slow  methods  of  mectin<r 
them  :  for,  as  Al)ernethy  used  to  say,  “chronic  diseases  retjuire 
chronic  remedies.  ’  If  the  wise  pro|K)unders  of  hydropathy,  at 
Mal\a*rn  arid  elsewhere,  succeed  in  proving  the  advantai^e 
which  the  Water  C’ure  possesses  over  any  other  mode  of  tri'at* 
ing  chronic  <lisease,  it  will,  of  course,  be  best  done  by  curiii<r 
those  who  are  its  subjects,  and,  therefore,  they  ar(‘  right  in  so 
constructing  their  books  as  to  persuade  such  sullerers  to  resort 
ti>  their  establishments.  l>ut  a  very  ditferent  style  of  presentiiii: 
the  su!>ject  is  ilesirable  to  the  profession,  and  we  devoutly  wish 
that  <[ualilied  men  would  honestly  and  scientifically  uathor  up 
the  facts  that  are  accessible,  both  in  relation  to  the  various 
modes  of  applying  water  in  hydropathic  establishments,  and  to 
the  results  as  aifecting  the  physiological  pecidiarities  of  given 
cases.  We  believe  that  the  medical  profession  would  hi*  thankful 
tor  such  a  work  ;  l)ut  the  [>ractitioners  most  interested  in  learning 
the  relative  value  of  remedies  are  too  urgently  engaged,  even 
if  they  hail  the  inclination,  to  plod  through  the  learni‘d  wastes 
of  hydrology,  for  the  sake  of  becoming  ac((uainted  with  the 
facts  scattered  through  them,  and  which,  when  found,  would 
j>erha[)s  not  always  be  found  worthy  of  note.  Wanting  this 
really  scientific  testimony  from  suitable,  that  is,  from  scientific 
]»ens,  the  next  bi'st  testimony  is  that  afforded  by  those  who 
liavi‘  submitted  themselves  to  the  thing  itself,  and  are  capable 
of  describing  the  actualities  of  their  own  experience.  We, 
therefore,  reviut  with  satisfaction  to  the  records  of  the  water 
]>atient  at  the  “  Metroj)olis  of  the  AVater  Cure,”  since  his  hook 
is  at  least  jileasant  reailing,  and  abounds  in  sketchy  pictures  of 
hydropathic  bfe,  toiudied  with  a  master  hand,  and  well  worth 
looking  at,  notwithstanding  the  hurry  and  indis(*retion  here 
and  there  brought  to  the  surface.  Though  a  snndl  book,  there 
IS  in  it  plenty  both  of  partiality  and  of  prejudice  mixed  up  with 
more  agreeable  ingredients.  The  object  of  the  writer  being  to 
eulogize  hydropathy,  all  that  can  commend  the  system  is  skil¬ 
fully  introduced  in  the  midst  of  highly  coloured  descriptions, 
oil-hand  sketches  of  persons  and  places,  snatches  of  legendary 
lore,  and  all  about  Alalvern,  anil  wliatever  can  be  fancied  as 
existing  in  it,  or  seen  from  its  beacon  heights.  It  is  ostensihly 
written  by  one  who  has  experienced  the  benefit  of  the  pure 
air  and  water  ot  the  place,  together  with  all  the  advantages 
of  kindly  skill  in  the  presiding  doctor.  Here  we  have  an 
i>vcrtasked  mind  released  and  at  play,  as  if  conscious  that 
nerves  and  muscles  might  be  safely  iiermitted  to  act  at  their  own 
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sweet  will,  provided  the  duty  of  douche,  or  what  not,  >vcre  first 
fiiltiik’d,  and  the  due  {)roportiou  of  the  pearly  draui^ht  from  the 
pure  sprin<^  were  appropriated  to  its  purifyiiii^  and  exhilarating 
work  within  tiiat  truly  hydraulic  inachiue — the  ])atieut’s  body. 
The  writer  knows  well  how  to  observe  and  to  depict,  but,  like 
a  man  under  the  infiuenee  of  the  laughing  gas,  whicdi,  by-the- 
i>\e,  seems  to  be  the  eomnion  air  of  popular  writers,  he  betrays 
a  (lisjKisltion  to  laugh  somewhat  too  much,  and  sometimes  in 
the  wrong  j)Iace.  The  good  man,  however,  is  in  earnest,  even 
to  enthusiasm,  and  he  cannot  help  it;  but  he  needs  a  friend  to 
^tea(ly  his  movements,  ms  by  some  means  his  a[>titude  has  a  ten- 
deney  to  run  into  extravagance,  passing  from  side  to  side  with 
iinheeoming  readiness,  and  verging  on  the  extreme  in  both 
tlireetions,  precisely  when  he  tissures  us  that  he  is  taking  the 
most  sober  view  possible  of  things  before  him.  Thus,  with  a 
right  goiMl  will,  he  praises  hydropathy  because  he  has  emerged 
from  it  witii  advantage  himself,  and  with  ecpial  heartiness  he 
ahuses  doctms  and  dignities  in  general,  forgetful  that  it  was  a 
di[>loniatized  doctor  that  cured  him.  This  j)artieular  doctor 
liaving  contributed  to  relieve  him  of  a  inaladv  arising  out  of 
acknowledged  bad  habits,  he  vituperates  those  who  had  no  chance 
of  curing  him,  first,  for  the  sutficient  reason  that  he  did  not 
consult  them  ;  and  secondly,  because  if  he  had  consulted  them  he 
could  not  have  reliiupiished  his  bad  habits  until  committed  to 
a  systc  in  of  treatment  which,  as  a  .s///c  (jtta  non,  enlbreed  their 
relin(|nishment.  The  bad  habits  we  mean,  are  those  which 


are  only  less  injurious  in  their  eonsequences  than  the  more 
degrading  vices.  The  patient  had  driven  sleep  from  ids  brain 
ami  strength  IVom  his  muscles,  by  pertinaciously,  if  not  ambi¬ 
tiously,  exciting  his  nerves  to  excite  ofhm-  minds,  wdien  he 
know  he  ought  to  have  sought  re[)ose.  lie  confesses  he  often 
did  not  get  to  bed  till  three  or  four  in  the  morning,  and  yx*t 


was  busy  all  day,  and  then  wondered  that  his  lile-spring  lost 
Its  tone,  his  brain  its  force,  and  his  heart  its  energv.  This  is  a 


sjH‘cimen  of  much  of  the  malady  that  ccunes  under  the  water- 
doctors'  management.  <  )f  course  Malvern  and  the  doctor 
gemus  (d‘  the  stnaim  duly  get  all  the  credit  ;  and  most 
deservedly  too,  for  have  not  the  doctor  and  the  otluu*  yc/^/7  htci 
diverted  the  sufferer  from  himself  and  his  dunning  thoughts, 
hy  invigorating  novelties  in  the  form  of  bracing  baths,  wdiolc- 
soiiie  di(‘t,  free  fresh  air,  pure  water,  and  exercise  with  a  mcan- 
oig  soul  in  it,  where  the  voice  of  Hope  is  heard  mingling  with 
that  of  the  lark,  cheerily  singing  from  heaven’s  gate, — 


“  Up  with  me  !  up  with  me  I  into  tin,*  sky.” 

Doubtless  thus  our  author  found  the  rest  and  health  he  never 
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could  lijivc  toiiiid  ill  town,  nor  in  the  country  either,  if  per. 
niitled  to  take  all  Ids  load  oi  tiiou^lits  with  him,  and  to  doctor 
himself  at  his  own  leisure,  and  with  a  jdll-box  and  a  phial  at 
his  own  command  ;  for  without  constraint  almost  equal  to  tliat 
experienced  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  it  is  imjiossible  to  make  a  inuu 
of  strunj;  will,  persistinj^  ideas,  and  anxious  heart,  cast  aside 
his  cares  and  take  the  course  suited  to  ensure  his  improviMncnt, 
just  because  he  may  not  have  quite  his  own  way.  Our  author 
jrets  all  his  nerve-powers  engaujed  in  a  healthy  manner,  and,  as 
a  result,  im[)roves  all  his  faculties  ;  but  tlien  the  “  poor  worn- 
down  captain  of  the  (piill,”  as  he  styles  himself,  wisely  ojavo  the 
mind-energies  of  his  brain  a  regular  exercising  wliile  he  invigo¬ 
rated  his  muscles,  and  thus  he  bettered  the  whole  man,  at  the 
same  time  having  an  eye  to  the  business  of  his  calling  hy  pre¬ 
meditating  this  smart  little  book.  While  favouring  his  iVieiids 
with  highly  descriptive  and  equally  discursive  ej)istles,  he  was 
cmisiderintr  how  much  towards  the  matter  of  a  half-crown  htmk 
could  be  folded  under  a  penny  stamp,  lie  was  literally  turning 
a  penny  while  regaling  their  fancies  with  word-pictures,  j)0ur- 
traying  tin*  horrors  of  being  “  al)reibimged”  in  a  dripping  sheet 
at  live  in  the  morning,  and  describing  the  bliss  of  being  sent  to 
run  alumt  that  partial  paradise,  Malvern,  after  l>cing  rubbed 
into  a  glowing  delirium  by  a  man  hard  and  im|)erturbablc 
enough  to  inllict  the  tortures  of  the  liKjuisition.  lV‘r(  hanec 
the  hope  of  constructing  a  telling  book  not  a  little  contributed 
tv)  the  success  v)f  the  watering.  We  hope  the  reward  of  his 
effort  will  satisfy  his  expectation,  for,  doubtless,  he  did  well  to 
state,  as  pleasantly  as  he  might,  what  he  knew,  by  happy 
experience,  of  the  inmates,  managers,  and  management  of' 
d\>wnsend  11  oust'.  We  wish,  however,  that  with  all  tiu‘  good 


he  got  there  for  his  money,  he  had  also  got  a  little  more  wisvloin 
anvl  charity  ;  for,  while  applauding  to  the  full  the  lucky  mode 
of  his  shrewvl  water-doctor,  he  somewhat  malignantlv  reg:  irds 
all  those  practitioners  who  happen  to  believe  that  nature  fur¬ 
nishes  other  agencies  for  the  cure  of  vlisease  besivles  water.  He 


includes  medical  men  in  general  amongst  the  class  of  “mys¬ 
tery  men"  (as  described  by  Catlin  in  his  “  Xorth  American 
Indians"),  who  agonize,  harlcvjuinade,  pasviuinade,  and  make 
antiv's  before  high  Heaven  to  prv)[)itiate  the  clouds  and  the 
rain-gods,  llesavs: — 


“Tlu'v  havv‘  no  aevpiaintanee  with  the  laicfi  of  disease.  Symptoms 
are  not  to  them  what  tlu'v  are  to  a  man  of  real  knowledge — the 
intvTpi’i  tation  v>f  states  ;  tluw  cannot  get  hyond  the  symj)tom.  All 
their  proscriptions  terminate  in  the  symptom.” — (P.  IW.)  “Suppose 
we  could  write  the  history  of  metlieine  for  the  last  fifty  yt'urs — sup- 
jH)se  we  eould  chrouiele  the  deeds  of  all  the  doctors  during  that 
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^nTioil,  the  liistorv  of  the  millions  who  have  boon  pushed  into  their 
irmves,  when  knowledge,  such  as  a  savaj^e  has,  would  have  saved 
du'in;  humanly  speaking,  of  all  who  have  died  of  tever  and  intlam- 
niation,  how  many  ought  to  have  died  ?” 

—and  so  on.  Nonv  in  there  not  a  s]>iee  of  nnilieiousncss  in  tliis, 
besides  a  “  j>lentifnl  lack”  of  knowledge  ?  Doubtless  the  restored 
Invalid  is  a  knowing  man;  let  him  say  then  whether  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  savages  could  save  the  best  of  them  —  for  instance, 
thoMaiidan  hnlians — from  extermination  by  disease  ?  And  let 
him  consider  how  it  has  come  to  pass,  that  during  the  very 
fifty  years  he  sj)ecities,  the  value  of  life  has  doubled,  though  the 
numl>er  of  trained  medical  men  has  increased  more  than  two¬ 
fold  in  proportion  to  the  population?  1)(H‘s  he  know  how  many 
ovqht  to  die  of  fever  and  iullammation  under  different  modes  of 
treatnumt?  Or  can  he  state  from  any  statistics,  how  many 
mmlil  have  died  had  there  been  no  medicine  in  existence  hut 
Cold  ^Vater?  Our  author  betrays  the  f‘ai‘t  that  he  hates 
medical  men  m  general ;  and  that  apparently  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  he  was  not  ^yise  enough  to  employ  a  man  of  common 
sense  and  right  feeling  as  his  own  domestic  doctor.  Thus  he 
says,  after  enumerating  the  suj)posed  mischiefs  of  medicaments, 
“all  these  high  misdemeanours  against  humanitv  have  been 
functioned  by  colleges  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  d'he  truth 
is,  medical  science  [?]  finds  itself  perfectly  posed.  AVhat  can  it 
do?  Why,  it  has  itself  tipped  with  j)oison  the  dart  ^yith  which 
fever  was  preparing  to  strike  its  victim.”  “  I  do  not  wish  to  he 
impertinent  and  abusive.”  \o,  of  course  not ;  hut,  whatever  the 
wish  may  he,  here  comes  the  abuse — “  Well,  well,  I  (*an  sjieak 
what  1  know.  /  Z/f/rc  not  Itad  much  to  do  ir  'dh  medical  men ;  I 
Inirr  not  Jihed  the  breed  H'ell  enoi((jhy 

“  \\  v  know  [rre  know  otherwise]  the  medical  men  who  attend  our 
cott:ig('s  have,  geiu'rally  speaking,  the  hardest  hearts  and  the  (*in])ti(*st 
heads,  in  tin*  profession — nnmhsknlls.  I  am  by  no  means  incorrect 
in  saving  that  they  are  the  re|)resentatives  of  the  ])rofession  ! ” — 
IMlih 

*  So  then  it  appears  this  disparagement  of  the  profession  is  a  con¬ 
tempt  amounting  to  hatred,  because  the  members  thereof  are  sup- 
loosed  to  he  a  breed  of  beings  inferior  to  that  of  this  professor  of 
humanity,  who  combines  in  his  own  joerson  such  a  rich  abundance 
both  of  theology  and  physic,  as  to  expound  and  explain  eipially  well 
m  either.  Hut  even  supposing  medical  men  not  to  he  of  the  same 
hind  of  flesh  and  blood,  life  and  soul,  as  this  restored' invalid, 
yet  why  this  hatred?  He  relents,  he  is  conscious  he  has  too 
strongly  expressed  himself,  for  he  adds,  “  I  have  many  friends 
among  them  I  highly  esteem,  hut  I  never  had  a  me<lical  man 
henc;  itii  mv  roof  hut  he  came  as  a  curse. ^J'hus  In  a  breath  he 
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tells  his  sweet  friends,  his  highly  esteemed  friends,  that  iio 
km)ws  little  about  them  practically,  hut  that  to  have  one  ot 
them  in  his  liousc  would  he  to  admit  a  curse.  e  suspect  that 
the  invalid  is  still  bilious,  and  rather  jaundiced,  at  least  in  lii^ 
intellect,  for  he  persists  in  declaring  that  men  who  devote  theii 
lives  to  the  ohservance  of  disease  are  less  likely  to  uinlerstand  the 
lairs  of  disease  than  stray  geniuses  who  have  never  enjoyed  tlie 
advantages  of  preliminary  training  to  pre[)arc  them  to  observe 
individual  symptoms,  and  to  trace  their  connexion  with  normal 
and  abnormal  physiological  processes.  Is  such  a  crude  conehisloa 
compatible  with  the  facts  accumulated  by  scientific,  ol)servant, 
and  conscientious  men,  who  for  more  than  three  thon^aiul 
years  have  laboured  to  discriminate  l>etwcen  facts  and  fallacies, 
and  wdio  have  left  on  record  the  results  of  their  experience  ? 
Tlierc  are  fools  and  rogues  in  all  professions,  for  unlbrtunatolv 
it  is  too  true  that  libraries  and  abundant  o})portunities  of 
learning,  and  even  practical  intimacy  wdth  the  secrets  (>f  nature, 
do  not  make  a  man  a  philosopher,  any  more  than  ae<piaintanee 
with  Divine  diH^trines  makes  a  Christian;  but  yet  be  is  a  phi¬ 
losopher  or  a  Christian  in  his  own  esteem  only,  who  des[»ijes 
the  advantages  of  such  know  ledge.  It  rcipiires  indciMl  some¬ 
thing  besides,  and  far  above,  a  loaded  memory  to  constitute  a 
|»ractical  pliysician ;  it  requires  a  talent  ctipahle  of  perceiving 
the  relation  of  facts  to  each  other,  and  a  tact  to  apply  thtan;  in 
short  it  needs  a  commanding  mind,  that,  like  a  skilful  geiuTal, 
shall  he  well  ac(piaintcd  with  the  forces  at  his  disp(»sal,  and 
ready  to  use  them  to  tlic  greatest  advantaijc  against  an  encmv 
accustomed  to  ap[)car  in  a  tliousand  varit'd  forms.  Is  imt 
training  available  to  the  end  desired?  and  is  it  not  most 
devoutly  to  he  wished  that  the  talent  to  he  so  employed  should 
he  tested  as  far  as  |)()ssil)le  previous  to  the  final  trial  of  act  n  il 
experience?  Surely;  and  therefore  it  has  hwome  a  demand  in 
this,  the  most  practical  country  in  the  world,  that  medical 
students  should  really  he  subjected  to  more  ditlicult  and 
searching  examinatii  us  than  those  to  which  the  aspirants  ot 
any  of  the  other  learned  professions,  as  such,  are  required  to 
nhmit ;  and  hcncc,  too,  it  arises  that  no  body  of  men  cxbilnt 
lore  jiractioal  skill,  or  more  devotion  to  the  [uihlic  good,  than 
our  pliysicians  and  surgeons,  and  general  practitioners ;  muie 
are  more  benevolent ;  none  expose  themselves  to  greater  risks 
nd  inconveniences ;  none  arc  usually  worse  paid,  and  none  arc 
less  homuired  in  proportion  to  their  usefulness,  d  l»cy  are, 
indeed,  from  their  knowledge  and  practical  habits  ol  mind, 
peculiarly  sccptiv'al  of  all  undomonstrated  pretension;  hut  still 
so  far  arc  they  from  positively  repudiating  all  novel  treatment 
and  advancement,  that  they,  like  other  men,  are  naturally  prune 
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to  tlic  (l  inger  of  taking  up  new  methods  of  cure  without  always 
waiting  for  sutheient  evidence  in  their  favour,  and  that  simply 
bcoanse  the  quackery  that  is  apt  to  trust  to  too  slender  and 
iiulividiial  an  experience,  is  natural  to  man ;  since  a  lunv  hope 
is  ever  more  lively  than  an  old  one,  and  wc  are  all  hoping  to 
find  the  philosoplier’s  stone  until  wc  learn  that  the  universal 
medicine  is  made  up  of  all  the  ingredients  of  the  universe. 
S'ience  is  the  knowdedge  of  the  properties  of  things,  and 
medical  science  is  the  knowledge  and  a|)|)licatlon  of  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  things  in  relation  to  the  vital  functions.  Hence 
scientific  legalized  medical  practitioners  arc  recpiircd  to  avoid 
all  jiretension  to  the  possession  of  any  curative  secrets  as 
peculiarly  their  owm;  because  true  science  is  truth,  and  reserves 
no  s(‘crets,  and  has  no  arcana,  no  private  inteiqiretations,  hut  is 
open  to  all  w  ho  have  the  wit  or  the  wisdom  to  look  into  her 
treasuri's. 

liv  is  it  that  all  the  colleges  granting  medical  diplomas  to 
their  e  xainined  graduates,  demand  that  these  should  with  solemn 
oath  or  asseveration  declare  that  they  will  practise  hononrahly 
and  opeidy,  and  make  no  ])retensi()n  to  the  possession  of  any 
secret  remedy  ?  Why  is  it  but  that  science  torbids  conc(*ahnent, 
and  repudiates  the  degradation  of  making  a  money  profit  out  of 
any  juesunual  superiority  as  respects  that  knowledge  which 
should  he  e(iually  the  property  of  all?  Of  course  the  test  of 
any  new  thing  in  science,  es})ecially  in  medicine,  laapiires  time 
and  something  more;  it  re(juircs  to  be  subjected  to  the  scrutiny 
of  selentific  minds  at  large — minds  intimate  w  ith  the  profundities 
of  physiidogy  and  pathology  —  minds  cndowcMl  with  power  to 
detect  the  diflerences  existiiijr  amonjxst  resemblances,  d'lius  have 
'en  tested  the  discoveries  of  Harvey  and  #lenner,  and  many 
others,  who  never  thought  of  repudiating  the  c<dlcg<‘s  of  |)hy- 
^icians,  because  some  among  their  sorii  were  too  blind  or  too 
«tnj)ld  to  perceive  the  claims  to  attention  which  a  mwv  phase  of 
«^ciene(‘  ])resented  ;  for  it  was,  after  all,  those  colleges  themselves 
that  acknowledged  and  honoured  those  claims,  and  stamped  them 
with  validity.  Xow  let  us  suj)pose  ten  medical  men  going  to 
^lalvern  to  study  hydropathy  under  (iully,  Wilson,  (irindrod, 
JUid  the  rest.  They  soon  discover  that  water,  under  tin;  manage- 
nient  of  these  mighty  men,  has  great  power  to  modify  the  con¬ 
dition  of  patients;  some  get  w’^ell,  some  get  w’orse,  pretty  much 
as  they  ex|H‘ctcd  from  their  own  experience  in  the  use  of  other 
powerful  agencies.  Perhaps  they  see  a  greater  power  of 
ada|)tation  in  the  use  of  this  agency  to  particular  (*asc8,  than 
tlu'ir  reading  or  their  practice  had  led  them  to  anti(fij)ate,  but 
they  also  see  that  the  water  establishments  arc  in  no  respect 
like  hospitals,  in  that  instead  of  all  kinds  of  cases  being  taken 
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ill,  it  is  only  tliojje  Imvin^  a  chronic  character,  and  that  need  no 
es|K‘cial  nursin^^  Hut  what  a  difrercncc  this  to  any  puMic  or 
private  practice  properly  called  medical.  “Why,"  say  these 
witliri,  “  it*  we  or  our  hospital  confreres  had  no  patients  likelv 
soon  to  die,  and  <nily  those  who  could  hear  the  haths  wliether 
of  water  or  hot  air,  and  ]»ay  from  five  to  ten  guineas  a  we(*k  for 
amusement,  whol(‘some  food,  fine  air,  a^rei‘ahle  coinpanv,  and 
th(‘  exhilaratinjx  accompaniment  of  faith-inspiring  (‘vidtaiee  that 
nohody  died  there  except  hy  accident,  l)e(‘,aus(‘  no  forlorn  liopes 
were  admitted  hy  the  very  pleasant  doctor,  how  vastlv  the 
numhm*  of  our  cures  would  he  multiplied.’'  All  the  supposed 
ten  afori'said  are  ready  to  exclaim:  “  Oh  I  if  we  <'onld  Imt 
introduce  all  the  external  advantas^es  of  the  Malvern  Ketr(‘ats 
to  our  patiiMits,  especially  to  the  toilin<]j  and  despairinir  poor 
who  crowd  into  the  dirty  lanes,  close  alleys,  and  undraiiu'd  haek 
settlements  ol*  city  eivilizatimi,  how  tliflerent  would  he  the 
we(‘kly  records  cd’  mortality  !  When  the  res  aufftfs/re  in 
all  scMises,  can  he  met  hy  hydropathists  in  our  homes,  lluai  indeed 
their  inode  of  practice  may  su[)ersede  drills  and  drui^-doetors 
with  success  (Mpial  to  the  boasted  achievements  oi‘  tlu'ir  best 
professors.  fhen,  prohahly,  instead  of  a  million  children  every 
seven  yt‘ars  heiiiLT,  in  London  alone,  thrust  (Uit  of  lil’(‘  within 
twelve  months  of*  its  commencement,  infant  death  would  Ik*  as 


it  ouirht 
children 


t()  he,  an  exei'ptional  occurrence,  d'he  mortalitv  of’ 
is  till*  more  frii^htful  in  Manciiester,  Ashton,  Preston, 


Leeds,  and  such  places,  than  in  the  metro[)olis.  is  it  the 
apoth(‘(*ary  that  kills  them?  No;  he  seldom  sees  them  till  their 
mothers  expect  them  to  die,  and  the  vast  majority  die  without 
the  aid  (d*  any  other  medicines  than  those  administered  hy 
mothers.  Hrin^  hydropathic  auxiliaries  into  strecd,  and  lane, 
;md  dark  tlen  practice,  sav’  ye,  ()  Malvern  doctors?  Would 
we  could,  ev(‘n  thou<j;h  thereby  the  d(H*tor\s  hill  w(‘re  reduced 
tt»  nothin';,  and  druj^s  and  doctors  become  as  extinct  as  dodos. 
It*  the  disciples  (d*  Ihiessnitz  only  help  on  sanitary  iinju'ove- 
ments,  and  sh(»w  us  the  wav  to  liberate  souls  and  bodies  from 


turmoil,  vlirt,  misery,  and  f*oulness,  then  indeed  we  would, 
could,  should,  or  might  throw  ‘physic  to  the  dogs,'  and  take 
ours(‘lves  to  happier  courses  than  trying  to  stem  the  torn  nt  of’ 
corruption  with  instructions  to  accomplish  the  imposslhlo.” 
Now  of  the  ten  aforesaid,  all  agree  that  water  is  a  goiul  thing, 
hut  it  mav  h(‘  that  oidv  some  (uld  one  of  them  sees  liow  he  niav 


make  a  good  thing  of  it  for  himself,  lie  is  a  man  of  enterprise, 
ami  t'lnplovs  his  diploma  as  onlv  a  part  of  his  stock  in  trade. 
He  gets  up  a  jirivate  joint-stock  company,  having  faith  in  the 
pi»wers  of*  pure  water  and  simplicity  ;  and  then  on  his  own 
terms,  or  as  a  partner  in  the  firm,  obtains  the  apiioiutment  of 
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in  chief  to  the  "mnd  estahlishinent,  wliich  of  course 
ii?  situated  amidst  iuvitin^^  hills  and  valleys,  noted  for  jjjood 
water  and  fine  air,  and  if  in  the  neighhourliood  of  a  holy  well, 
so  much  the  better. 

The  hreezy  and  imposinf^  house  and  laud  beini^  secured,  an 
equally  imposinjj^  hook  is  also  prepared,  rendering  it  the  public’s 
own  fault  if  everything  worth  its  knowing  about  life  and 
nerve-force  in  relation  to  douches,  jiaekings,  “  abn^ibungs,”  baths, 
exercise,  water  tijiple,  pure  air,  early  prayers,  and  skin  inattins, 
he  not  as  palpable  to  that  public’s  understanding  as  that  the 
three  corners  of  an  equilateral  triangle  arc  ccjual  to  one 
another. 

So  this  one  out  of  the  ten  cleverly  and  meritoriously  gets 
a  good  rejiutation  and  a  large  fortune,  by  directing  the  purifi- 
eation  of  retired  aldermen,  and  other  ornamental  members  of 
society,  while  tlu*  other  nine  return  to  th(‘ir  j>rivat(‘  and  con- 
sei(*ntious  toils,  and  get  abused  for  doing  th(‘ir  very  b(‘st, 
though  they  do  verily  endeavour  with  all  their  might  to  com- 
iiKUid  the  use  of  pure  air  and  good  water,  and  entreat  those 
who  will  persist  in  being  chronically  diseased  from  bad  habits 
of  husiness,  or  what  not,  to  try  Malvern  and  its  “abreibungs 
that  murder  slec]>,  if  nothing  else,  at  five  in  the  morning,  and 
make  a  man  with  any  nerves  and  muscles  glad  to  run. 

That  hydropathists  of  sound  ])rinciples  perceive  that  their 
system  is  not  capable  of  superseding  regular  jiractice,  we  learn 
from  their  seeking  to  show  the  profession  that  it  is  “  j)erfectly 
cowpatlh/r  with  the  legitimate  scope  of  tln^  profession  and 
harmomous  co-oprratfon.^'  Thus  Dr.  firindrod  expr(‘sses  him- 
selt,  who  also  says  that  he  “maintains  a  friendly  int('reoursc 
and  professional  union  with  the  medical  attendants  of  many  of 
his  patients,  and  not  a  few  of  whom  are  sent  to  him  by  metro¬ 
politan  and  other  jihysieians,  cipially  distinguished  for  the 
depth  of  their  learning  and  the  extent  of  their  practice.”  A 
sufheient  proof  this,  were  any  wanted,  that  learmal  physicians 
are  not  so  very  prejudieed  and  indisposed  to  t(‘st  the  Water 
f  ure,  as  our  Restored  Invalid  so  insultingly  asserts. 

M  e  think  our  Restored  Invalid  has  caught  a  spirit  far 
heneath  him  as  a  (’hristian  and  a  man  of  genius,  when,  like  the 
hacks  of  th(‘  Morisonian  and  other  (juack  pretensions,  he  writes 
evil  ot  men  of  whom  he  confesses  he  is  practically  ignorant. 
lb)\v  is  it  that  a  Christian  gentleman,  warm-h(‘arted  and 
poetical,  should  bring  himself  to  calumniate  a  juofession,  which 
for  conseienee,  practical  knowledge,  benevohmcc,  general  use¬ 
fulness,  and  common  sense,  is  (juite  as  remarkable  as  that  which 
occujMcs  the  pul|)it  ? 

He  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  by  this  time,  that  he  has  fallen 
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into  a  perverse  state  of  mind,  because  Providence  has  hroier],^ 
disappointment  to  some  of  his  early,  fon<l,  or  foolish  hopes,  in 
medical  possibilities,  not  justified  by  his  small  experience.  He 
has  eoinniitted  a  mistake,  but  it  is  a  mean  mistake  ;  for  medirul 
men  are  by  their  very  position  excluded  from  rebutting  the 
abuse  which  an  anonymous  writer,  however  clever,  may  think 
|)roper  in  the  fits  of  his  fine  frenzy  to  pour  out  upon  them.  He 

calls  even  the  best  of  them — for  he  speaks  of  no  exceptions _ 

liamhoozlers  and  pasquinaders,  simply  because  they  trust  in  the 
evhlence  of  their  own  practices  for  defence,  all  universal 
quackeries  notwitlistandinjx*  Thus,  he  takes  umhrajre  at  the 
circumstance  that  j>hysicians  write  prescriptions  in  what  he 
calls,  as  if  from  sheer  ignorance,  “cabalistic  hlerojxlvphv." 
Now,  S(>  tar  are  these  brief  formuhe  from  beinoj  of  a  cabalistic 
character.  Invented  to  promote  wonder,  and  practiscul  for 
purposes  worthy  only  of  the  basest  cliarlatanry,  that  thev 
o|)erate  in  j)recisely  the  op[)ositc  manner,  since  they  serve  to 
^ive  a  permanent  and  fixed  meanlnjj^  to  the  lan‘2;uat;c  of 
j)harmacy,  and  enable  the  eye  at  once  to  catch  the  whole  of 
(*ach  line  usually  containinj:^  the  distinct  name  of  an  authorized 
form  of  |»rcparation,  and  showing];,  l)y  an  almost  uniuistakeahle 
sij^n,  the  iiuantity  intended.  As  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit, 
because  it  I'onveys  a  (piick  and,  therefore,  strono;  impression  of 
an  apt  idea,  so  brevity  in  expressinp^  scientific  thonujlit  aids  the 
instant  and  clear  rece|>tion  of  that  thought;  and  on  the  same 
principle  that  chemical  symbols  are  invented  to  avoid  a  cum- 
luM'some  mode  of  demonstration,  so  abbreviature  in  juescrihinc 
has  arisen  from  its  felt  practical  advantage,  both  to  him  who 
reads  and  him  who  writes.  That  it  does  not  serve  to  conceal, 
and  is  not  intended  to  “  bamboozle''  simpletons,  is  evident 
enough,  from  the  fact,  that  any  druggist's  lad  in  the  kiicidom, 
wh(>  knows  the  names  of  the  medicines  in  the  sho|),  is  able  to 
read  and  to  dispense  the  most  learned  prcscri|>tions  of  regular 
physicians.  And  as  to  the  use  of  Latin  names  and  set  jduases, 
where*  shall  we  find  a  fitter  language?  Let  each  preseriher 
write*  in  full,  acci)rding  to  his  own  aptitude  in  employing  his 
mothe*r  tongue,  vet  w’here  shall  he  fiiul  English  names  ()f  drniis 
and  chemicals  that  shall  everywhere  have  the  same  fixed  and 
d(*termiuate  meaning,  such  as  the  language  of  science  always 
and  everywhere  conveys  to  the  scientific  mind  ? 

Hoes  the  Restored  Invalid  sneer  at  the  College  of  Physicians 
sim|>ly  because  his  favourite  M.D.’s  have  not  the  license  ot 
that  body? 

^\  e  will  inquire  why?  The  legalized  credentials  certainly 
woidd  not  impair  any’  physician's  .sfafus  in  society’,  and  would 
afford  a  proof  that  the  test  of  examination,  which  in  the  laws  of 
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the  IjiirI  contenipliitcd,  had  not  been  too  conveniently 
avoided,  d'hc  bye-laws  of  the  Collep;e  of  Physicians  do  not 
ol)li‘^e  its  inenibers  to  write  their  prescriptions  in  Latin  ;  but 
they  do  recpiire  that  every  licentiate  of  that  body  should 
append  the  name  of  the  ])atieut,  the  date,  and  his  initials,  to 
every  prescription,  .in  order  that  the  responsibility  as  to  its 
correctness  should  rest  uj)ou  the  prescriber,  and  indicate  that  he 
aims  at  no  concealmeut,  and  makes  no  mystery  of  his  science. 

In  contravention  of  the  outcry  raised  by  all  innovators,  we 
venture  to  assert  that  no  ^reat  improvements  in  relation  to  tlie 


art  of  preservinpf  or  restoring  health  have  ever  been  effected  by 
any  but  educated  medical  men.  Is  Jb’iessnitz  an  exce|>tion  ? 
We  iirant  that  he,  with  a  fine  natural  instinct  anil  a  noble  tact, 
ap|)hed  cold  yvater  yvithiu  and  without,  thereby  curing  a  ^reat 
variety  of  obstinate  and  chronic  maladies,  with  a  success 
worthy  the  l)oldness  of  his  frenins  ;  but  the  ])ower  of  water 
to  cure  numerous  diseases  was  not  his  discovery,  for  it  had 
been  known  and  applied  lon^  before  that  fine  peasant  recalled 
tlie  attention  of  the  learned  to  its  virtues.  It  liad  been  used 
with  more  prudent  modifications  and  appliances  than  he  could 
master  from  time  immemorial,  as,  for  instance,  by  tlie  medici 
of  Koine,  as  we  learn  from  C(*Isns.  AVe  have  now  before 
us  a  tnictate  (8th  ed.  172())  by  Dr.  llancocke,  1). D.,  entitled 
“  Fehrifngnm  Ala^nnm ;  or,  Common  Water  the  best  Cure  for 
Fevers,  and  probably  for  the  Plapjne,”  &c. ;  another,  of  the 
same  dat(‘,  from  France,  extolling  the  curative  virtues  of  water, 
and  ([noting  Avicenna,  llhases,  1  Iip[)ocratcs,  ^c.,  &c.,  in  its 
favour;  and  a  third  entitled  Morbifngnm  Aragnnm  ”  (172fi), 
proving  that  cold  water  cures  every  disease.  Iloflinann’s 
universal  medicine  was  cold  water;  and  Dr.  Wall,  a  hundnal 
years  ago,  enreal  inveterate  maladies,  at  Alalvern  too,  by  the 
free  application  of  water  within  and  without.  More  recently', 
Dr.  C  urrie,  of  Liverpool,  published  a  multitude  of  experi¬ 
ments,  which  demonstrated  the  undeniable  advantage  of  using 
water  freely,  both  internally  and  externally,  in  all  febrile 
affections.  And  as  to  Inflammation,  the  irrigating  mode,  as 
It  was  called,  that  is,  the  constant  application  of  water,  was 
very  generally  advemated  by  surgeons,  as  the  best  means  of 
(^ul)duing  heat  and  tumefaction,  long  before  the  untoward  word 
hU'h'opdtltjf  was  invented.  Aow'  is  it  to  bo  supposed  that  such 
facts  were  unknown  to  the  profession  in  general  ?  (airtaiidy 
Rot ;  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Water  (hire  have  bc(*n 
again  and  again  tested,  and  af‘ter  the  fullest  discussion  and  the 
most  obstinate  defence,  been  found  wanting  in  the  treatment 
of  disease  under  ordinary  conditions.  A  mode  of  managing 
fevers  and  inflammations,  however,  now  prevails  in  general 
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pnirtire,  wliicli  probably  tbe  clif^r-iisjsion  of  tbo  Wator  (^in*  niav 
to  a  bave  assif»tc<l  to  establish ;  for  it  is  fouu(|(‘(l, 

indeed  all  true  inedieino  must  be,  (Ui  the  discovery  of  the  safest 
and  most  natural  means  of  aidin;^  nature  in  her  elforts  to 
evereomc  im|)ediments  to  the  fulfilment  of  her  normal  func¬ 
tions.  Ibit  th(*r(!  are  causes  as  w(‘ll  as  eonse(juene(‘s  to  la*  nut 
and  t<»  be  et)nsi<lered  ;  so  that  it  may  lu*  fairly  aske(l  wliPtlier 
hvdropathists  pretend  to  ass(‘rt  that  wat(‘r  alone  do(*s  jjroseiit 
ail  thv  inherent  <|ualities  demanded  in  the  treatment  of  sj>ecific 
maladi(‘s?  Whatever  pure  water  may  accomplish,  by  wav 
ot‘  nunovin^  from  the  body  that  which  it  ou;rlit  to  cast  off 
because  it  do(‘s  not  belonj^  to  it,  of  course,  j)ure  wat(*r  cannot 


supjdv  any  of  the  solid  materials  which  may  b(‘  wantiiiir  In  that 
body,  water  bein^  only  a  nuMlium,  and  a  menstruum,  and  a 
vehicle  for  conveying  th(‘  (dements  of  life  into  their  places,  and 
of  dep(n‘tin;^  them  in  new  combinations,  wlum  tludr  ollic(‘  has 
been  fulfilled;  so  that  a  j)erj>etual  supjdv  of  th(;s(‘  matcTials 


may  be  k(*|>t  u|),  on  whose  chanujes — like  those  (d*  the  coal  and 


the  water  in  the  locomotive — the  maintenance  (d*  vital 


tbiTO 


and  activity  dcjumds.  Diet  must  su|>|>ly  these,  say  the  watcT 
d(»ctors.  Doubtless;  and  so  say  all  doctors;  but  the  j)ath(>lo‘rist, 
who  understands  anythin*^  (d*  the  chemistry  «d'  life*  and  |)liysin- 
lo^y,  knows  that  the  very  essc'iu^i  of  medical  art  con>ists  in 
d(‘t(‘ctin^  what  is  wanting,  and  exhibiting  thaf  in  tht*  most 
convenient  and  most  convertible  manner,  whether  as  jdiysic  or 
as  fixsl.  If  the  water-doctors  exercise  the  same  discernment. 


it  is  well  ;  but  then  if  they  are  calculating  what  jdiysic'al 
imire(rn*nts  may  be  best  (*onveved  t(»  the  blood  that  demands 
them,  tlK*y  an*  not  positively  de|)ending  on  ])ur(.‘  water  as  the 
only  medicine,  but  making  m(‘dicine  of  the  alim(‘nts  admi- 
nist(*r(‘d,  which,  of  course,  all  jdiysicians  acknowled!^(*  to  he  a 
tfooil  method  of  treatment  wh(*re  it  can  be  eflicientlv  fidlowed. 
Ibit  can  it  be  jnirsued  In  all  cases  of  disease?  That  is  the 
<|Ucstion  to  which  the  exj)erience  cd*  all  a^es  answers  No! 
Hydropathic  establishments  now  subserve  tin*  same  convenient 
pur|>oses  that  Hath  and  the  other  fashionable  waterin^-jdaccs 
answered  under  the  (dd  rvtjimc;  tiiey  are  the  retnaits  of 
chronic  invalidism,  whether  induc(‘d  by  business,  luxury,  abuse, 
or  ignorance  ;  and  though  hydropathic  practitioners  n'pudiate 
all  mineral  waters,  they  can  scarc(‘ly  (*xhibit  larger  lists  of 
marvellous  cures  than  those  j)resented  under  tin*  authority 
of  “the  faculty,*’  in  the  manuals  publisluMl  wherever  “the 
waters*’  have  been  brought  into  note  enough  to  attract  a 
sufHcient  number  of  dowagers  and  others  ecjually  endowed. 
Now  it  must  not  be  imagiiu‘d  that  because  pure  water  is  juit 
forth  as  the  sim[)le,  the  safe,  the  universal,  and  the  unly 
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remedy,  that,  therefore,  water  alone  Is  really  the  only  remedial 
:igencv  resorted  to  in  hydropathic  houses.  No ;  science  has 
coiue  to  the  help  of  Priessnitz,  and  where  he  boldly  cured  or 
[m)1(1Iv  killed,  and  knew  not  why  and  cared  not  wherefore, 
science  now,  hy  the  assistance  of  l)rs.  (iully,  Wilson,  Cnindrod, 
and  many  other  really  most  skilful  physicians,  shows  how  this 
and  that  results  from  water  working  irith  the  life  or  (Kjahist  it. 
But  then  these  scientific  hydroj)athists  apply  all  known  appro¬ 
priate  ap[diances  and  medical  memorahilia.  Thus,  tlic  library 
of  our  Restored  Invalid’s  friend,  Dr.  Grindrod,  proved  to  the 
invalid’s  satisfaction  that  tlie  Doctor  was — as  we  fully  bidicvc 
he  is — a  philosophical  physician ;  for  there  the  new  comer  saw 
the  works  of  the  most  highly  reputed  allo|)athic  physicians, 
together  with  a  lancet-case,  the  stethescope,  the  dry  caippin|j;- 
class,  tiie  inhaler,  the  wei^liin^  machine,  the  microsco|)(*, 
chemical  tests  for  morbid  deposits,  the  spiromrfery  or  breath- 
measurer,  and  an  instrument  to  take  the  height  of  patients, 
hecause  it  is  proved  that  there  is  a  ju'etty  invariabh*  ju’oportion 
hetween  the  In'eathinj^  capacity  and  the  height  of  a  man  of* 
sound  bines.  Moreover,  beside  the  spirometer  stands  a  machine 
hy  which,  the  jiatient  havijie  poor  blood,  or  blood  aboundine  in 
carbon,  and  in  need  of  more  vital  air  than  he  can  obtain  by  tin* 
exercise  and  water  he  may  take,  is  enabled  to  su'ullow  (u  t/ijen. 
And  if  the  nerve-[)ower  of  the  sufferer  creejis  inefliciently 
throueli  his  muscles,  here,  also,  is  the  f^alvanic.  ajiparatus,  to 
excite  and  jiccelerate  the  vital  current.  But  above  all  in 
direct  cfliciency,  is  that  mi;^hty  auxiliary,  the  lamp-bath,  which, 
as  jierhaps  a  novelty  to  most  (»f  our  readers,  we  tak(i  the  lilau'ty 
of  describing,  or  lather  its  effects,  in  the  somewhat  unrefined 
lan^ua^^e  of  our  author: — 

“  IVrsons  who  know  nothing;  about  the  Water  Cure,  or  treatment, 
have  an  idea  that  a  sponj^c?,  and  a  plun^jjc,  and  a  draught  of  cold 
water,  include  all  that  can  be  dcjiie  in  and  with  the  new  system. 
How  surprised  they  would  lx*  to  see  si  list  of  the  various  mo(h*s  of 
treatment,  smil  tin*  adsiptsitions  of  hot,  and  cold,  and  t(*pid,  I'lnd  the 
various  baths,  ditl‘ei*ent  in  heat  and  in  force,  and  especially  how  sur- 
pris(*d  tlu'y  would  b(*  in  belioldini^  a  lamp  bath.  It  is  a  hath,  1 
know,  ot  rmnarkable  powm*  and  cHicaey  in  the  cases  to  which  it  is 
especially  applicable.  How  shall  I  d(?scrihe  the  process  to  you? 
Hiere  is  nothing  so  likely  to  draw  the  ^ravy  out  of  a  man  as  the 
laiiij)  batii ;  it  is  for  all  the  world  like  putting;  a  fat  j^oose  before  a 
slow  tin* ;  it  makes  the  bird  sweat  a;;ain.  We  had,  and  have  still  hen*, 
a  bondon  alderman — you  know  what  a  liondon  alderman  isgcm‘rally. 
Ibis  man  was  purse-proud  and  belly-jiroud  ;  thi^  size  of  the  om?  had 
increased  in  consetpicnce  of  the  size  of  the  other.  He  was  a  con¬ 
sequential  |)uiry  bladder  of  lard,  blowing;  and  t^runtint;  like  a  f,'ramjjus, 
"ith  a  Very  horrible  mucous  membrane,  troubled  with  congestion  of 
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tho  brain,  and  1  am  sure  he  was  tronbb'd  witli  conpjostion  of  the 
stomach.  Well,  ho  is  hero,  stomach  out  of  order,  brain  out  of  (►rder 
liver  out  of  ordt‘r.  I  low  is  such  a  man  to  be  trcaUal  r  The  oiIkt 
day,  in  passing  out  of  my  bath-room,  1  saw  him  st*ated  on  a  throne 
his  heail  rising  up  in  all  its  bald,  ruddy,  Olympian  grandeur,  out  of 
a  mi‘»hty  pyramid  of  blankets  and  sheets,  lie  was  nuua'lv  siitincr 
down  in  a  chair,  bemaith  which  was  placed  a  s[)irit-lam[),  the  sheets 
and  blankets  so  hunj'  round  him  as  to  keej)  out  all  tin*  air,  and  he 
was  j)crspirin«^  freely,  I  do  assure  you.  Xovi'r  di«l  tin*  bii;  drops 
stand  (Ml  the  brow  of  f^uilty  malefactor  more  heavily  than  (»n  the 
face  ainl  forehead  of  our  poor  suHerinu^  alderman,  perfectly  helpless, 
de|H*ndent  (Ui  the  bath-man  to  wipe  his  brow,  the  ]>erspiration 
st ream inij;  from  him  in  torrt‘nts.  You  know  what  it  is  to  be  runniin' 
fast  to  catch  the  train,  tindinj^  yourself  just  a  inoineiit  too  late.  You 
know  what  it  is  to  be  caught  upon  your  knees  paying  your  adora¬ 
tion  to  a  young  lady,  when  a  third  party  pops  into  the  room, 
‘  b(‘gs  parilon,  and  did  not  know  that  you  were  there.’  Ami  then, 
you  must  rt‘colh‘ct,  that  after  the  pores  have  b('(‘n  opeinn],  and  the 
riidi  unctuous,  and  oily  drops  of  our  spermaceous  alderman  have 
t‘.\uded,  he  is  at  once  rt‘tpn‘sted  to  leap  into  a  full  cold-wat(‘r  hath,  ami 
thus  a  new  and  hi'althful  glow  is  imparted  to  the  skin,  tlu*  [)crspira- 
tion  is  arn‘sted,  and  an  energy  and  balance  is  given  t<»  tin*  svstem, 
tin*  treat m(*nt  of  which  none  but  those  who  have  snllen*d  and  have 
bet*n  r(*stored  can  form  any  clear  idea.  Xone  of  our  cold-water 
|>ractitioners,  how(*ver,  must  claim  the  sweat-bath  as  an  invt'iition  of 
thi*irown.  C’atliti,  I  think,  im*ntions  something  very  much  like  it 
in  us<*  among  the  North  Ann*rican  Indian  tribes,  and  an  account  of 
stnnething  very  similar  existing  among  tin*  lia[)landers,  is  n*corded 
so  far  back  as  KkSl.  'fin*  proet'ss  adopteil  is  md  (juite  so  ph'asaiit, 
but  the  principh*  is  precisely  the  same.” — 1\  83. 

d'his  lainj)-bath  is  merely^  a  sj)irit-lainj>  ]daeccl  under  the 
clothi*s  surrounding  a  patient  so  as  to  heat  tlie  liir  in  contact 
with  his  skin  ;  which  is  thus  suddenly  exposed,  so  to  say,  to  a 
tropii'al  teiupi*rature.  It  was  employed  by  several  medical 
men  during  the  earliest  incursions  of  the  terrible  cholera  ;  hut 
we  remember  it  was  found  on  the  whole  rather  injurious  than 
oth(*rwise.  Our  author  adils  what  lie  calls  “a  lamp  tragedy;’ 
which  may  serve  as  a  warning  and  to  show'  that  it  is  not  always 
sate,  even  in  a  case  of  aldermanic  congestion  : — 

‘‘  I'unny  stories  are  told  of  the  conse(pn*nees  attending  the  lamp- 
bath,  and  its  misfortunes,  or  rather  the  occasional  inisfortiincs 
atti*nding  its  unhappy  victims.  1  have  just  heard  of  au  (*vent  in 
one  estaldishim'ut  somewhat  disastiams  to  the  ^larty — whom  I  can 
scarcely  call  tin*  patient — although  no  less  langhahle  to  others  to 
whom  the  disaster  was  merely  a  spectacle,  'fhe  bath-man  of  the 
establishment,  having  a  niimher  of  patients  under  his  care,  went  Irom 
room  to  room  to  administer  the  sev(*ral  baths,  after  having  placed  a 
gt*ntleman  in  the  lamp-bath,  firmly  lix(*d  in  his  cliair  of  state,  and  the 
spirit  set  on  tire,  lie  was  attending  to  Ins  other  subjects,  and  pro- 
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bablv  called  to  some  distant  part  of  the  house.  IVom  wliat  cause  I 
cannot  U*ll,  whether  the  patient  beeamo  restless  and  upset  the  lamp 
or  tin  1  cannot  say,  but  tiie  clothes  took  lire,  and  the  situation  of 
the  unft)rt unate  invalid  became  hotter  than  was  desired  either  by 
him  or  the  doctor.  Loud  were  the  cries  for  help.  Some  nei^h- 
bourinj^  patients,  packed  ti<;htly  in  tlieir  wet  sheets,  and  consetpiently 
helpless,  were  disjmsed  to  render  assistance ;  but  not  beini;  aware  of 
tlie  extent  of  the  mischief,  and,  I  suppose,  fancying  that  he  exag- 
•rerated  the  state  of  his  case,  were  etpially  loud  in  their  jokes  and 
consolations.  Ihit  it  was  no  joke  to  tin?  patient,  w  ho  was  so  scorched 
in  the  nether  r(‘gions  as  to  be  laid  \ip  for  some  weeks  Ixdbre  he  xvas 
able  to  be  cured  of  the  elfects  of  the  jiccident.” — P.  S  t. 

AVe  see,  then,  tliat  the  so-callcd  liydropathy  is  rather  a  mis¬ 
nomer,  since  the  treatment  included  under  that  name  is  not 
altogether  a  watery  sullering,  as  tlie  term  would  really  im|)ly  ; 
hut  that  fire  and  water  combine  their  potent  agencies  in  hydro- 
j)athic  establishments,  besides  many  other  applianees  w  hich  the 
curative  ])rofession  has  always  advocated  as  most  energetic  in  so 
altering  the  disordcnxl  functions  of  the  bodv,  as  under  wise 
direction,  greatly  to  contribute  to  the  restoration  of  health.  The 
Restored  Invalid  says  some  pertinent  things  on  health  : — 

“  Vou  should  rememher  that  injiustice  to  any  one  part  of  the  franm 

felt  hy  sympathy  with  every  other  part  of  your  animat  household^ 
Health  is^  as  1  have  before  said,  in  equHihriani.  If  you  unduly  tax 
any  oiu*  |)ower  or  portion  of  the  frame,  you  do  it  at  tlie  expense  of 
llie  hcallh  and  stnmglli  of  some  other  [lortion.  liook  at  a  j)erson 
with  weak  lungs,  hut  large  mental  powers.  Alas!  alas!  and  this 
person  will  read,  ^vill  think.  The  poor  lungs  say,  ‘  We  art^  very 
weak;  take  us  out  for  a  walk  to-day.’  Tin*  brain  says,  ‘  !My  di'ar, 
hold  vour  tongue  ;  1  want  to  read  this  book.’  Tin*  lungs  sav,  ‘  We 
feel  very  hungry  ;  you  know,  we  did  not  have  our  fair  proportion  of 
blood  yesterday  ;  you,  dear  brain,  you  took  not  only  your  own  por¬ 
tion,  hut  a  large*  jirojiorlion  of  ours.  Oh,  now  do  pay  us  hack 
to-day.’  ‘  My  dear  lungs,’  says  thc!  brain,  ‘  I  must  master  this  s(;c- 
tion  of  clu*niistry  to-day.’  ‘Ah,  to-day,’  say  the  lungs, ‘we  feel 
weaker  than  ever  ;  re'ally  you  do  take  so  much  w'ork.  i)(*ar  brain,  you 
<lo  reipiire  so  much  looking  after,  I  am  (piite  fagged  and  cxiiausied, 
and  alas !  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  it,  but  there  is  the  lower  jiortion 
ot  iny  right  lung;  1  have  not  been  able  to  si*nd  any  blood  to  it  at  all, 
and  it  is  getting  very  dangerous,  very  weak.  Xow’,  to-day  throw' 
aside  the  books;  just  let  us  take  a  gentle  walk  together.’  ‘  Pooh! 
I)ooh!’  says  the  brain,  ‘  I  am  in  a  most  delightful  reverie.’  ” 

After  enlarging  somewhat  insultingly  on  thc  sympathy  of 
thc  skin  and  tlie  rest,  he  thus  triumphs  over  the  sad  scamps — 
doctors  in  general : — 

“  It  is  also  anothi*r  gr(*at  tiling  that  a  course  of  water-treatment 
nsmilly  routs  out  all  the  congealed  and  compacted  abominations 
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which  iiKHliciuo  has  left  in  the  systcMU,  as  when  a  new  tenant,  cleanly 
ami  wt‘ll-(lis|)Ose(l,  enters  into  a  house  which  has  been  occupied  bV 
some  (lisonierly  dirty  slovens,  who  have  left  the  evidmices  of  their 
carelessness  or  their  tillhiness  over  the  whole  house — tht‘  tloors  are 
washed,  a  new  mucous  membrane  is  put  upon  the  walls  (for  vour 
wall-paper  is  very  like  your  mucous  membrane),  your  garden  is dis. 
Iodised  of  all  its  lilthy  ri‘servoirs  and  aj^u^rej^ations,  the  wiioh'  liou^^.. 
hohl  economy  is  made  to  assume  a  new  appearance  beneath  ti»e 
hydropathic  superintendence  of  bucket  and  broom.  Kvtm  so  it  is 
when  the  new  tenant  Hydropathy  dislodujes  the  old  tenant  Allopatliy. 
I  havr  srrn  the  compresses  and  sheets  stained  and  fetid  irith  medinne 
tak'en  pears  ayo.  People  who  havt*  underj^one  a  course  of  iiiercurv 
years  since  have  it  routed  out  of  their  constitution  bmieaih  tlu‘  ali- 
j>owerful  <*ompulsion  of  water.  ‘  Ht*  otf,  sir ;  you  have  no  business 
liere.’  Where  morbid  matter  exists,  there  it  is  instantly  dislodired, 
and  tiu'  whole  town  of  Mansoul  is  as  jolly  and  as  j;lad  as  in  the 
old  days  of  Ibniyan,  when  Kini:;  Shadai  took  posst'ssion.  Y»m  know- 
then*  are  many  dis(‘ases  which  have  their  origin  in  the  lodu^inoiit  of 
what  an*  cailctl  medicines  in  ditferent  })arts  of  the  syst(‘ni.  Mercury 
has  ln*en  fimnd  in  the  brain,  muscles,  and  bones;  lead  in  the  liver, 
muscles,  and  spinal  marrow  ;  and  eopper  in  tlu*  liver.  Il(‘re  is  :i 
pn*tty  com[)any  to  invite  to  a  gm'st-chamber.” 

The  term  (tl/ojnithf/  is  not  applicable  to  the  practice  of 
^en(‘ral  nu*(lieiiu*,  since  its  principle  is  not  to  treat  disease  hy 
what  inav  pnaluee  merely  another  disorder,  but  by  whatever 
e.\perienct‘  teaches  as  to  the  means  of  sidnluini;  that  which 
exists.  The  absurdity  of  all  these  last  (quotations  is  dcbeioiis; 
how  should  we  prize,  as  a  rare  curiosity,  some  of  the  mercury 
or  t’etid  nu‘vlieine  that  bad  Iodised  in  the  brain  of  our  author  I 
We  kmov  that  many  hydropathic  practitioners,  while  einj)lovin<r 
all  the  helps  that  water  can  bring  towards  recovering  health, 
do  not  seruph*  to  emjdoy  medicines,  and  we  also  know  that 
many  patients  t)f  those  who  refuse  to  resoi*t  to  such  assistance 
have  sulfered  severelv  and  dangerouslv  for  want  of  it.  Hr. 
Wilson,  also  a  Malvern  water-doctor,  with  cbaraeteristic  goo«I 
sense,  says  in  his  preface,  “  We  cannot  altogether  dispense 
with  medicines  ;  they  arc,  in  certain  ceases,  a  great  aid  and  indis- 
|)ensahle.'’  With  this  understanding  the  Mhitcr  Cure  commends 
itself  to  common  sense,  and,  doubtless  it  will  find  its  pro|)(‘r  })lace 
in  rational  medicine;  hut  that  any  system  will  speedily  blot  out 
tlu*  pharmaeopieias  from  the  records  of  science  is  not  very  likely, 
since  they  are  tlu*  growth  of  three  thousand  years’  experiiuicc. 
'The  water  nymph  is  not  the  goddess  of*  health ;  she  is  only  one 
of  her  handmaids,  for  she  has  a  very  numerous  train,  wlio 
gather  simples  in  the  dewy  morn,  and  ('ollect  healing  intiuences 
from  all  the  elements  at  her  bidding.  The  scientific  management 
of  the  hodv,  whether  diseased  or  in  health,  resolves  itself  into 
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the  proper  use  of  whatever  power  resides  in  the  body  ;  and,  of 
course,  implies  appropriate  food,  and  pure  air  and  water,  a  due 
temperature,  together  with  rest  and  action,  according  to  con¬ 
dition,  and  whatever  may  help  to  ensure  the  production  of  good 
bl(H)d,  that  is,  blood  that  shall  contain  all  the  elements  required 
for  the  perpetual  renewal  of  every  organ  of  the  body,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  supplying  the  materials  necessary  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  vital  warmth  and  nerve  action  by  the  processes  of 
breathing  in  immediate  relation  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  the  evolution  of  all  the  secretions.  Health  is  mainly  pre¬ 
served  by  that  amount  of  exercise,  both  of  mind  and  muscle, 
wliich  may  excite  function  without  exhausting  power,  and  pre¬ 
dispose  to  that  nerve-rest,  which  peaceful  sleep  and  satisfied 
appetite  secures  by  withdrawing  the  mind  from  the  demands  of 
the  body.  The  Water  Cure,  as  conducted  by  scientific  physi¬ 
cians,  such  as  those  we  have  already  named,  certainly  affords 
just  that  measure  and  variety  of  employment  and  diversion, 
which,  while  giving  motive  for  action,  imparts  an  interest  suffi¬ 
cient,  so  far  as  the  patient  in  all  his  movements  is  doing,  or  sup- 
j>oscd  to  be  doing,  something  for  himself,  of  great  value,  that  is, 
he  is  helping  himself  to  recover  health.  In  the  ordinary  run  of 
chronic  disorders  we  cannot  imagine  any  method  more  to  the 
purpose.  Mental  unrest  and  dissatisfaction,  or  a  sense  of 
inability  to  meet  the  demands  of  business,  duty,  or  of  social 
claim,  is  a  main  cause  of  the  chronic  invafurs  nervous  depres¬ 
sion,  and  it  greatly  tends  to  keep  up  that  state  of  brain  which, 
by  interfering  with  the  regular  distribution  of  nerve-force,  dis¬ 
turbs  all  the  functions  and  perpetuates  the  disorder.  There  is 
a  spell  upon  all  the  powers  of  both  soul  and  body,  and  the  first 
step  to  lireaking  this  spell  is  removal  from  every  person  and 
thing  accustomed  to  claim  attention.  A  new  order  of  action  is 
at  once  attained,  and  this  action,  because  it  is  new,  is  mental 
rest ;  and  we  know  how  justly  a  certain  kind  of  mental  repose 
IS  dccnu‘d  indispensable  to  the  success  of  medical  treatment,  not 
only  by  hydropathy,  but  by  all  physicians.  Without  it  the 
pearly  stream  of  the  holiest  well  will  reflect  the  image  of  the 
pilgrim  who  seeks  the  shrine  of  health  in  vain  ;  his  clicek  will 
only  appear  more  and  more  wrinkled  as  he  looks  into  tlie  foun¬ 
tain,  for  the  sunbeam  that  there  dances  with  the  dimpling 
waters  imparts  no  healing  virtue  to  their  moving  except  for 
those  who  come  led  on  alike  by  rosy  Hope  and  holy  Quiet. 

I  he  anxious  mind  is  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  hud  habit ;  it 
more  than  any  other  dc.adens  what  Dr.  Wilson  aptly  chills  the 
body-conscience,  for  a  man  carrying  a  load  of  care  has  enough 
to  do  with  his  burden,  and  is  scarcely  sensible  of  the  duties  of 
the  b(Hly  as  such,  or  capable  of  giving  due  heed  to  their  fiilfil- 
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incnt.  Too  often  it  is  care  of  some  kind  that  drives  the  piUlcnt 
to  the  water  estal)lishment ;  })ut  if  it  haunt  him  tliere,  all  l>ath^, 
hody-poultices,  compresses,  fomentations,  wet  sheets,  ruhl/mcr, 
and  water  tipple,  too;cther  witli  pure  air  and  duteous  exorcises 
on  hill  or  valley,  will  bring  no  pleasant  light  into  the  eye  nor— 

“  (^leause  the  foul  bosom  of  the  perilous  stulV 
That  weighs  upon  the  heart.” 

After  all,  that  is  the  best  medical  treatment  which  secures 
mental  calm  while  employing  means  for  the  removal  of  physical 
impediment  to  the  restoration  of  natural  function.  Ohservaut 
practitioners  are  ever  telling  us,  in  one  form  or  another,  that 
home  trials  and  unpropitious  states  of  the  feelings  and  alfections 
are  the  chief  causes  of  those  chronic  disorders  of  the  blood  and 
nerve  which  alHict  modern  society,  and  bring  opprobrium  on  the 
resources  of  medical  science,  since  they  not  only  cause  those 
ill  conditions  of  the  physique  wliich  directly  lead  to  their  own 
confirmation,  but  they  arc  generally  accompanied  by  moral 
disorder  and  tliosc  hal)its  of  eating  and  drinking,  and  listless 
endeavours  after  relief  from  such  unwholesome  stimulations 
both  of  body  and  mind  as  fermented  and  heated  fluids  afford. 
Such  habits,  together  with  drugs,  bad  books,  and  sickly  sympa¬ 
thies  and  ministrations,  that  do  nothing  towards  promoting  a 
healthy  state  of  conscience,  necessarily  prevent  any  possibility 
of  nature’s  cfUn’ts  resulting  in  the  recovery  of  the  eiiuilibrium 
that  has  been  broken.  The  bodily  self  becomes  the  grand 
ol)ject  of  morbid  attention.  It  is  in  such  cases  that  liydro[)athy 
as  a  special  mode  of  medication  is  most  beneficial,  and  such 
chiefly  are  the  inmates  of  hydropathic  establishments,  as  wc 
learn  from  the  Restored  Invalid: — 

“  A  great  number  of  the  people  I  see  walking  about  hero  do  not 
seem  to  have  much  the  matter  with  them.  The  people  with  whom  I 
sit  down  to  breakfast  or  dinner,  they  look  like  other  people;  but 
the  physician  knows,  and  they  know,  and  I  have  learned  to  know, 
the  state  of  a  good  many.  Here  are  some  to  whom  their  nerves  are 
an  everlasting  rack,  an  immitigateil  and  everlasting  agony  ;  some 
labour  under  neuralgic-  attacks;  others  in  the  house  are  suffering 
from  constipation,  or  indigestion,  whose  stomachs  are  an  eternal 
torture,  or  whose  liver  is  a  constant  irritation,  and  there  are 
Borne  whose  lungs  are  affected.  AVhat  an  anxiety  there  is  about 
them !  what  an  anxiety  there  is  within  them  !  Rut  all  those 
people  are  like  the  people  in  the  great  world  through  which  we  pass; 
they  wear  a  mask  over  their  whole  face,  laugh  and  eat,  are  pleased 
with  anything  that  tends  to  dissipate  their  sense  of  present  pain, 
and  produce  a  mitigation  of  their  case.  Here  are  some  who  are 
atllicted  with  lowness  of  spirits,  to  whom  life  is  an  everlasting 
burden.  Kemote  and  imaginary  evils  are  always  hovering  round 
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them ;  they  have  liad  little  business  in  the  great  battle  of  life ;  the 
brain  has  not  had  enough  to  do;  the  nervous  system  has  been 
inactive;  and  now,  wherever  they  go,  fears  are  in  the  way.  In  their 
eves,  the  slightest  pimple  is  an  abscess  or  tumour;  a  scratch  of  the 
skin  will  lead  to  mortification.  Fears  are  always  in  the  way.  They 
iln'ad  to  walk ;  very  likely  have  few  ideas  to  quiet  their  minds,  and 
the  few  ideas  they  have  turn  into  giants  or  Frankenstein  ghosts,  and 
crush  them.  Hven  to  come  to  a  place  like  this  is  to  such  persons  a 
great  benefit.” — P.  100. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  he  who  goes  with  the  most  faith  and 
hope  to  the  Malvern  doctor  is  the  likeliest  to  recover,  hut  it  is 
also  evident  that,  could  the  chronic  invalitl  he  induced  to  break 
away  from  his  morbid  habits  of  mind  by  any  other  means,  the 
success  would  be  equally  remarkable  ;  but  such  persons  reejuire 
strong  persuasives — such  as  the  physiological  treatises  and 
elaborate  advertisements,  and  attractive  pictures,  very  proj)erly 
published  by  hydropathic  ])ractitioners.  We  would,  however, 
that  C(pial  efforts  were  made  to  remedy  those  evils  of  conven¬ 
tional  society  which  are  so  apt  to  produce  chronic  morbid  states 
of  blood  and  nerve  ;  and  we  cannot  but  believe  from  evidence 
before  us  that  if  pulpit  ministry  was  more  lre([uently  and 
consistently  directed  to  the  enforcement  of  social  duties  and 
activities,  we  should  witness  more  of  that  faith  and  hope  which 
would  cure  without  the  doctor;  for  is  not  the  common  cause  of 
such  disorder  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  men  and  women  are 
too  ignorant  of  the  natural  laws  of  Ciod  to  be  able  to  obey  them  ? 

Life  at  Dr.  Grindrod’s  is  thus  described  by  the  Restored 
Invalid,  and  we  rather  think  we  should  enjoy  it : — 

“It  is  very  true  that  this  is  a  life  of  trifh's,  and  it  would  not  do 
to  last  long,  1  alrt‘ady  feed  that  1  long  to  be  !)ack  to  my  book  and 
Jiiy  pen ;  but  then  everything  here  is  dc'vised  that  can  keep  the 
mind  7/«occupied.  If  any  reading  at  all  is  indiilg(*d  in,  the  doctor 
prescribes  tliat  reading  that  taxes  no  tliongbt,  and  the  object  in 
coining  to  this  jilaco  is  not  to  medicine  the  mind,  but  to  nmovate 
the  body,  and,  therefore,  for  once  we  have  to  reverse  tlu‘  injunctions 
here— some  of  us  at  any  rate — and  to  ‘  give  no  attendance  to  r(‘ading,’ 
aiul  to  keep  under  the  mind,  and  bring  it  into  snbj(‘ction.” — P.  S8. 

“  1  was  prt'pared  to  expect  incoming  here  rather  a  short  allowance 
in  the  provision  way.  1  thought  our  diet  would  he  much  plainer 
that  it  is.  1  find  that  the  doctor  maintains  a  perfectly  generous 
table.  We  breakfast  at  half-past  eight.  Some  patients  have  cocoa, 
others  I  see  sitting  with  oatmeal-porridge  before  them  ;  but  the 
most  of  us  have  our  ordinary  fare  of  tea,  though  it  goes  to  rny  heart 
to  t(‘ll  you  that  the  doctor  has  cut  down  iny  allowance  to  two  cups, 
and  those  not  over  strong.  Tlnm  at  dinner,  which  is  at  two  o’clock, 
"e  have  a  well-spread  table  of  good  substantial  meat  in  addition  to 
game  or  poultry.  1  have  not  seen  a  rasher  of  pork  since  1  have 
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been  bore,  and  1  fancy  if  I  stay  in  Malvern  for  twelve  months  I 
never  shall.  After  the  meat,  various  puddings,  tapioca,  sa^o,  bread 
and  rice,  generally  rise  to  the  charmed  lips  of  tlie  enamoured 
spectators.  Feeding  time  over,  we  disperse  until  seven  o’clock  brim^s 
us  to  the  re-union  at  tea.  Our  doctor  appears  to  be  most  hospiiably 
inclined,  and  seldom  an  evening  passes  that  we  do  not  lind  two 
or  thrc(‘,  or  more,  entertaining  strangers  at  the  table,  soinetifncs 
persons  of  rank,  sometimes  persons  of  conversational  power,  but 
always  persons  whose  tastes  are  congenial  to  the  company.  The 

other  evening  we  had  Lady  P - ,  a  very  interesting  woman 

indeed,  although  she  did  not  say  much.  I  felt  an  interest  in  her  on 
account  of  her  active  benevolence  as  the  friend  of  Mrs.  Fry,  and  as 

the  wife  of  the  late  Sir  .John  P - ,  whose  energy  and  benevolen(*e 

all  who  have  learned  to  know,  have  learned  to  esteem.  An  evening 

t>r  two  ago,  we  had  Lady  M - ,  and  this  was  an  occasion  when 

we  had  a  line  storm  of  song  and  talk,  lasting  in  the  drawing-room 
till  what  would  he  considered  a  somewhat  late  hour.  Oue  of  the 

most  interesting  evenings  1  have  spent  here  was  with  Mrs.  A - , 

and  1  only  fear  that,  from  no  had  manners  of  mine,  1  managed  to 
monopolize  with  her  and  Dr.  Stevens  nearly  the  whoUi  of  the  con¬ 
versation,  the  central  point  of  which  was  whether  the  mind  bo 
seated  in  tlie  brain  or  in  the  stomach.  What  think  you  of  that  ? 
All  sorts  of  people  look  in  here  ;  we  rub  off  the  rust  and  the  dust  of 
false  notions  and  prejudices  most  admirably.  Methodists,  (piakers, 
baptists,  independents,  and  church  people ;  baronets,  colonels, 
captains,  tra(h‘smeii,  merchants,  ladies  of  rank,  and  ladies  who  would 
like  to  he  thought  of  rank  ; — I  have  been  in  the  company  of  all  these, 
and  seen  them  all  together,  since  J  have  been  here,  silting  on  the 
same  sofa,  chatting  over  the  same  hook,  entering  with  gusto  into  the 
same  view  or  idea.  I  low  admirably  minds  and  characters  meet  together 
in  a  place  like  this.” — (P.  S8.)  “  We  are  strange  people  here,  and  do 

strange  things.  This  morning  I  was  up  on  the  beacon  by  seven 
o’clock;  a  pretty  considerable  height,  let  me  tell  you  ;  hut  hid'orc  I 
arrived  then*,  I  met  a  gentleman  without  a  hat,  his  uncombed  hair 
‘  streamed  like  a  meteor  to  the  troubled  wind,*  passing  to  and  fro 
with  a  glass  of  water  in  his  hand,  which  he  had  been  at  the  trouble 
of  carrying  up  for  the  purpose  of  drinking  on  the  top  from  St. 
Anne’s  Well.  Little  Graefenherg  glasses  are  very  common  here; 
you  can  easily  put  them  in  your  jiocket  and  avail  yourself  of  every 
spring.  Abandonment  is  the  style  of  living;  tlie  more  ahandoneJ 
you  are,  the  more  happy,  the  more  likely  to  find  the  benefit  of  the 
treatment.  L'[)on  the  whole,  all  the  people  here  are  very  abandoned 
characters ;  they  are  compelled  to  be  so.  Mercy  upon  us,  how’  could 
it  he  expected  that  we  could  wade  through  all  the  purgatorial 
lashionahilities  of  our  truly  ridiculous  town  life  ?  In  towns,  wo  pad 
and  puff  ourselves  up  and  out,  w  ith  stocks  and  neckerchiefs,  tight 
hoots,  tight  pantaloons,  fronts  which  have  very  properly  been 
denominated  hypocrites,  and  ten  thousand  little  inventions,  every 
one  an  inversion  of  the  simple  teaching  of  nature.  Here,  in  our  house, 
we  have  one  man  who  will  run  about  without  a  hat,  and  another 
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never  wears  braces,  and  a  third  will  not,  if  he  can  possibly  help  it, 
mount  a  neckerchief,  and  a  fourth  strives  to  steer  clear  of  waistcoats  ; 
the  aim  is  everywhere  to  bring  back  a  natural  glow,  to  make  the 
warmth  of  nature  supersede  the  warmth  of  clothes.” — P.  lOd. 

We  learn,  then,  from  the  practice  of  hydropatliy  an  important 
lesson,  namely,  that  to  preserve  health,  we  must  preserve  the 
balance  of  our  mental  and  of  our  bodily  powers  by  affording 
them  liberty  to  restore  themselves  in  relaxation  from  all  undue 
demand.  We  learn  what  indeed  we  all  know  by  instinct  or 
intuition,  that  an  easy  life  is  the  likeliest  to  last,  provided  we 
keep  a  clean  conscience  as  vvell  as  a  clean  skin.  We  must,  in 
short,  do  our  duty  to  the  body  by  attending  to  all  its  claims 
upon  us,  while  taking  our  places  in  society  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  he  busy  for  its  benefit  as  well  as  for  onr  own.  Thus  shall 
we  best  sustain  that  perpetual  motion  within  us  called  life,  and 
best  preserve  the  balance  of  decay  and  re[)r()duction  on  which, 
by  a  mysterious  ordinance,  depend  health  and  happiness,  so  far 
as  bodily  machinery  and  the  working  of  its  corresponding 
mental  functions  are  concerned.  Physiologists  all  confirm  the 
doctrine  which  our  invalid  strenuously  enforces,  as  if  his  own 
discovery,  “  Liviiuj  thiiKjs  can  repair  their  own  injuries.^'  That 

is,  of  course,  provided  the  injury  be  not  too  extensive,  and  the 
living  thing  be  supplied  with  what  it  needs,  and  delivered  from 
all  obstructions  to  the  natural  efforts  of  the  living  spirit  within 

it.  As  we  would  avoid  injury  so  must  we  endeavour  to  obtain 
what  as  human  beings,  w’ith  souls  as  well  as  bodies,  our  Maker 
intends  for  us ;  and  then  we  shall  be  in  as  fair  a  way  of  retaining 
health  if  we  possess  that  blessing,  or  of  recovering  it  when  lost, 
as  jar  as  the  probationary  circumstances  of  this  world  of  sin 
and  death  will  allow. 

e  only  add  the  words  of  a  wise  man  (Jeremy  Taylor): 
“  (iod  is  lie  only  that  needs  no  help,  and  Go(l  hath  created  the 
physician  for  thine ;  therefore,  use  him  temperately  without 
violent  confidence;  and  sweetly,  without  uncivil  distrustlngs.** 


Art.  II.— oriental  AND  WESTERN  SIRERIA. 

Oriental  and  JVeafrrn  Siberia  :  a  Narrative  of  Seven  Years  Explora¬ 
tions  and  Adventures  in  Siberia^  Monijoha^  the  hirghis  Steppes^ 
Chinese  Tartary ^  and  part  of  Central  Asia.  Jly  1  homas  \V  itlam 
Atkinson.  With  a  Map  and  numerous  Illustrations.  London: 
Hurst  Si  Blackett.  1858. 

Tjie  courage,  energy,  and  perseverance  of  the  AnglorSaxon 
race  have  become  proverbial.  In  war,  in  commerce,  in  political 
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anil  social  science,  the  possession  of  these  ipialities  lias  enahleil 
them  to  surpass  all  competitors,  while  in  the  fielil  of 
they  stand  unrivalled.  AVho  hut  one  of  that  chosen  race  would 
have  attempted  the  hold  and  apparently  desperate  task  of 
crossing  the  vast  continent  of  Africa  from  sea  to  sea,  an  enter¬ 
prise  hut  lately  successfully  carried  out  hy  the  «;allant  l)r. 
Livingstone?  and  who,  except  an  Anj^lo-Saxon,  would  dream  of 
spendinj^  seven  lon*^  years  in  the  wild  regions  ot*  Siheria  and 
Chinese  Tartary,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  j^azin^  upon  what 
had  never  before  been  seen  hy  European  eye,  and  sketchini; 
what  had  never  before  been  sketched  hy  Euro|)ean  |)encil?  Yet 
this  is  just  what  Mr.  Atkinson  has  done,  in  spite  of  cold,  fatii^ue, 
and  huin^er,  and  in  defiance  of  the  perils  of  travel  amidst  unknown 
mountains,  tempest-vexed  lakes,  ra^ini^  torrents,  and  jiathhjis 
deserts,  as  well  as  of  those  arising;  from  the  lawlessness  and 
cupidity  of  the  wild  robber-tribes  that  iniiabit  tlie  steppes 
bordering  upon  the  great  central  desert  of  Asia,  lie  seems  to 
have  possessed  rare  ipialifications  for  his  daring  enterprise — of 
tall  stature  and  great  aetivity,  a  gallant  horseman,  an  unerrini; 
shot  with  the  ritle  and  the  pistol,  he  was  just  the  man  to  win 
the  a|)plause  and  conciliate  the  regard  of  the  wild  spirits  among 
whom  he  was  thrown;  and  when  danger  threatened,  to  con- 
front  it  with  promptitude  and  vigour,  lie  also  enjoyed  the 
great  ailvantage  of  a  special  passport  from  the  late  Km[>eror  of 
Kussia,  which  proved  a  talisman  throughout  his  wide  dominions, 
and  swept  down  every  obstacle  that  barred  his  progress.  Armed 
with  this  passport,  he  travelled,  in  carriages,  on  horseback,  and 
in  boats,  ,Td,.0(K)  miles  in  the  course  of  his  seven  years’  wan¬ 
derings;  his  route  extending  from  Kokhaii  on  the  west,  to  the 
eastern  end  ot  Lake  Baikal,  and  as  far  south  as  the  C’hinese 


town  of  Tehin-si,  including  the  immense  chain  of  the  Svan-shan, 
never  before  seen  by  any  European ;  as  well  as  a  large  portion 
of  the  western  part  of  the  desert  of  Gobi,  over  whiidi,  six  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  Genghiz  Khan  marched  his  wild  hordes  towards  the 
\\  est.  During  these  seven  years,  he  made  .)()0  sketches  ot  the 
scenery  of  Siberia  and  the  hitherto  unexplored  regions  ot  cen¬ 
tral  Asia,  some  of  which  were  executed  under  circumstances  ot 


great  ditliculty  and  danger — in  the  tents  of  the  nomad  tribes  ot 
the  Kirghis,  among  snowy  mountains,  or  on  the  brink  ot  preci- 
piees  with  a  perpendicular  depth  of  l,r)()()  feet.  These  sketches 
iurnish  the  illustrations  to  the  volume  before  us,  which  are  both 
numerous  and  beautiful,  and  convey  a  high  idea  of  the  pecu¬ 
liarity  and  grandeur  of  the  lake  and  mountain  scenery,  pur* 
ticularly  between  Siberia  and  Mongolia.  For  days  and  weeks 
together,  Mr.  Atkinson  was  almost  entirely  dependent  ter 
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subijistcncc  on  his  rifle  and  fowling- piece ;  and  lie  gives  a 
tempting  account  of  tlic  double  snipes,  pheasants,  bustards, 
jKirtriilircs,  blackcock,  wild  duck,  antelopes,  deer,  and  wild  boar, 
that  I’eil  victims  to  his  skill.  He  often  travelled,  j)articnlarly  in 
Moiiirolia  and  Chinese  Tartary,  with  a  large  retinue  of  Cossacks 
and  Kalmucks,  all  well  armed  and  prepared  for  the  worst,  as 
was  needtnl  while  traversing  stej)pes  infested  by  robber  tribes, 
and  desperate  convicts  cscajied  from  the  Chinese  penal  settle¬ 
ments.  This  armed  and  numerous  following  caused  Mr.  Atkin¬ 
son  to  be  taken  more  than  once  for  a  powerful  robber  chief,  and 
Ills  assistance  was  twice  earnestly  solicited,  and  a  large  share  of 
plunder  promised  him,  if  he  would  join  in  an  expedition  against 
Koubaldos,  the  most  renowned  freebooter  of  the  ste})[)es. 

Mr.  Atkinson’s  book  possesses  one  great  advantage  over  that 
of  Dr.  Livingstone.  It  is  remarkably  good  in  point  of  style, 
which  is  clear,  grajihic,  and  forcible.  It  is  also  accompanied  by 
an  excellent  map,  ujion  which  the  author’s  wanderings  arc 
distinctly  marked  out.  Jle  passes  slightly  over  his  journey 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  and  presses  on  towards  the 
less  known  and  more  interesting  portions  of  his  route.  After  a 
fatiguing  journey  he  reached  Ekaterineberg,  the  capital  of  the 
Oural,  and  the  centre  of  its  extensive  and  important  mining 
ojicrations.  At  the  house  of  a  director  of  mines,  in  which  he 
had  been  compelled  to  take  refuge  by  stress  of  weather,  he  met 
with  a  rather  overpowering  specimen  of  Pussian  hospitality, 
which  is  thus  amusingly  recorded: — 

“  In  Siberia,  each  good  housewife  makes  from  thi'  wild  fruits,  of 
''liich  then'  is  a  gri‘at  variety,  si‘veral  sorts  oi'  )ialifka  (cordial).  \ 
bottle  of  this  was  jiroduced,  and  a  glass  of  it  handed  to  me;  it  was 
tlu*  colour  of  claret,  but  the  flavour  vastly  sup(*rior.  1  took  a  second 
glass  to  th(‘ir  particular  satisfaction  ;  immediately  four  otluT  hotth‘s 
of  (lilhaaMit  sorts  wer(‘  ordered  in,  from  all  of  which  1  was  ohligt'd  to 
drink  a  ‘  w(*e  drap’  during  supper;  and  most  delicious  nalifkas  they 
wer(‘.  J'inally,  as  a  finish  to  our  repast,  my  host  brought  in  a  bottle 
of  champagm*  and  two  glasses  on  a  tray,  evidently  intending  that  he 
and  I  should  drink  it  alone;  but  here  I  was  forced  to  tlisa[)j)oint  him, 
lor  as  soon  as  he  had  filled  a  bumper  for  me,  I  could  not  hel[)  pre¬ 
senting  it  to  his  wife,  evidently  to  her  great  surprise  and  pleasure. 
Another  glass  was  brought  for  me,  and  w'(‘  then  very  deliberately 
Jiroceeded  to  finish  the  bottle.  When  this  w’as  disjioHcd  of,  I  thought 
all  ccmeluded  for  the  night,  hut  was  mistakim;  my  hostess  left  tin? 
room,  returning  with  otliiT  varieties,  all  of  whicli  sh(‘  insisted  on  my 
tasting;  this  with  them  means  finishing  a  glass;  I  had  no  sooner 
taken  one  than  she  had  another  ready.  At  last  I  got  through  the 
tasting  process,  or,  at  least,  sujiposed  that  I  had.  but  judge  my 
astonishmeut,  when  mv  host  walked  in  with  another  bottle  of  eham- 
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pagno,  which,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  rny  friends  compelled  me  to 
join  in  drinking.  I  w'as  then  provided  with  a  sofa  to  sleep  on,  and 
turned  in  for  the  night.*’ 

This  forms  a  capital  pendant  to  Lord  Dufterin’s  account  of 
his  jovial  dinner-party  witli  the  Governor  of  Keikiavik,  where 
he  was  challenged  hy  each  of  the  twenty  guests  to  drink  wine 
(which  in  Iceland,  as  in  Siberia,  means  emptying  your  ghiss) 
before  the  public  toasts  began. 

On  page  42,  we  are  presented  with  a  sketcli  of  the  birth-place 
of  the  great-grandfather  of  the  present  Prince  Demidotf,  who 
now  possesses,  in  and  around  the  Oural  mountains,  an  estate  of 
upwards  of  three  millions  of  acres,  on  which  nature  has  been 
most  lavish  of  her  wealth.  Iron  and  co})per  ore  appear  to  he 
inexhaustible.  Platinum  and  gold  are  in  the  upper  valleys,  and 
malachite  also  is  found  tliere  in  enormous  (juantities,  as  well  as 
porphyry,  jaspers,  and  marbles  of  great  beauty ;  while  the 
forests  are  thickly  timbered,  and  extend  over  more  than  2,000 
square  miles.  Tlie  capital  of  this  vast  estate  is  the  town  of 
Nijne  Tagilsk,  with  a  population  of  25,000  inhabitants,  where 
iron  and  copper  are  worked  on  a  very  extensive  scale.  Anatole 
Demidotf  spares  no  expense  in  educating  the  young  men  on  his 
estates  who  show  any  talent  for  geology,  mineralogy,  or 
mechanics.  He  has  sent  several  to  England  and  France, 
alfording  them  every  facility  for  prosecuting  their  studies;  to 
some  he  has  given  their  freedom,  and  several  of  those  in  hid 
service  have  acMpiired  considerable  wealth.  The  Dcniidolfs 
early  saw  the  advantage  which  they  would  derive  from  impart¬ 
ing  to  their  workmen  a  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts,  and  there 
was  a  school  of  design  in  Nijne  Tagilsk  seventy  years  ago; 
several  workmen  belonging  to  that  town  were  sent  to  Italy  and 
placed  with  eminent  artists,  under  whom  they  studied  for  some 
years,  returning  home  fully  (|ualified  to  act  as  teachers  them¬ 
selves;  and  Mr.  Atkinson  tells  us  that  he  has  seen  five  or  six 
tables  painted  by  them  that  would  do  credit  to  any  establish¬ 
ment  in  Europe  at  the  present  day. 

At  Kooshwink,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Oural,  our  author 
had  a  violent  attack  of  fever,  which  was  subdued  bv  the  fol- 
lowing  powerful  method  of  treatment: — 

“  In  the  course  of  half  an  hour  the  doctor  arrived,  and  seeing  the 
condition  I  was  in,  directed  that  1  should  at  once  go  to  bed,  while  a 
Russian  bath  should  he  prej)ared  for  me.  This  was  coinmeming 
business  in  earnest.  In  due  time  the  bath  was  got  ready,  to  which 
I  was  carried  by  two  sturdy  Cossacks.  Having  laid  aside  my  last 
clothing,  the  body-guard  placed  me  on  the  top  shelf  of  the  bath-ro(»iii, 
within  an  inch  of  the  furnace — if  I  may  so  call  it — and  there  steamed 
me  till  1  thought  my  individuality  well-nigh  gone.  After  about  lorty 
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wiiiutes  of  drubbing  and  flogging  with  a  bundle  of  birch  twigs,  leaf 
and  all,  till  I  had  attained  the  true  colour  of  a  well-done  craw-tish,  I 
was  taken  out,  and  treated  to  a  pail  of  cold  water,  dashed  over  me 
from  head  to  foot,  that  fairly  electritied  me.  1  found  myself  quite 
exhausted  and  helpless,  in  which  condition  1  was  carried  back  to  bed. 
I  had  scarcely  lain  down  ten  minutes,  when  a  Cossack  entered  w  ith 
a  bottle  of  physic  of  some  kind  or  other,  large  enough  apparently  to 
8up|>ly  a  regiment.  The  doctor  followed  instead  of  preceding  tho 
apothecary,  and  instantly  gave  me  a  dose.  Seeing  that  I  survived 
the  experiment,  he  ordered  the  man  in  attendance  to  repeat  it  every 
two  hours  during  the  night.  Thanks  to  the  Russian  bath,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  the  quantity  of  medicine  I  had  to  swallow,  the  fever  was  forced, 
after  a  struggle  of  eight  days,  to  beat  a  retreat.’* 

Twice  afterwards,  during  his  wanderings,  Mr.  Atkinson  was 
attacked  by  fever,  and  recovered  by  the  use  of  the  Russian 
bath,  w'hich  might  possibly  be  found  as  successful  in  this  country 
as  in  Siberia. 

Before  leaving  tlic  district  of  the  Oural,  our  author 
ascended  Mount  Katchanar,  the  highest  of  the  range,  which 
IS  crowned  by  some  remarkable  crags,  standing  up  like  crystals, 
several  not  less  than  100  feet  high,  composed  of  regular 
courses,  with  pure  magnetic  iron  ore  between  their  beds,  varying 
trom  one  inch  to  four  inches  thick.  In  some  places,  cubes  or 
crystals  of  iron,  three  and  four  inches  square,  project  from  the 
solid  rock,  and  in  other  parts  the  whole  mass  seems  to  be  of 
iron.  Another  Ouralian  mountain,  ascended  by  Mr.  Atkinson, 
is  the  (ireat  Hlagodat,  on  whose  summit  stands  a  small  wooden 
chapel,  and  a  tomb  erected  to  the  memory  of  a  royal  chief, 
named  Tehumpin,  who  w^as  there  sacrificed  and  burnt  by 
his  ferocious  countrymen,  as  a  penalty  for  pointing  out  the 
mines  of  magnetic  iron  ore  to  the  Russians.  As  a  favourable 
specimen  of  Mr.  Atkinson’s  descriptive  powers,  we  shall  (piote 
bis  picture  of  a  sunrise  among  the  Ourals  : — 

“Tho  sun  was  rising  fast,  his  yellow  rays  were  thrown  far  up 
into  mid  heaven  ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  rocky  peaks  above  me 
were  tipped  with  golden  light.  Soon  he  was  shining  upon  me  in  his 
full  glory,  whilst  all  beneath  was  undefined  and  misty.  IVeaently 
the  tops  of  the  lower  hills  caught  the  light,  and  every  few  minutes 
new  objects  seemed  starting  into  life  from  out  the  gloomy  shroud 
which  overhung  the  valleys.  I  sat  watching  the  changes  for  an  hour. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  glorious  sight.  Jlill  after  hill  was  breaking  into 
view— each  ridge  as  it  receded  was  more  aerial,  until,  at  length,  they 
appeared  like  golden  mists;  while  the  nearer  rocks  stood  out  grim, 
dark,  and  rugged,  as  if  the  spirits  of  darkness  were  trying  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  mysteries  of  heaven.” 

Mr.  Atkinson  praises  highly  the  generous  and  almost 
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universal  liospitality  of  the  Oiiral.  The  ancient  niaiision  of 
the  Deinidofis  at  Nevrainsk,  Is  now  kept  up  solely  for  the 
acconiiuodation  of  travellers,  who  arc  welcome  at  whatever 
hour  of  the  day  or  nl^^ht  they  may  arrive;  and  the  table  is 
covered  with  excellent  fare  and  delicious  wines — port,  sherrv 
ithine  wine,  and  champagne,  free  of  expense.  At  Nevraiibh 
there  is  a  curious  leaning  brick  tower,  of  which  a  sketch  is 
^iven,  and  an  extensive  manufactory  of  rities,  coarsely  liiiished 
and  stocked  with  birchwood,  but  which  will  carry  a  ball  with  as 
much  certainty  as  the  best  Purday.  They  have  the  i’urther 
advantaj^e  of  l)eing  exceedingly  cheap,  costing,  readv  for  use, 
£1  11s.  8d.  each.  Two  rifles  were  manufactured  here 

expressly  for  Mr.  Atkinson,  and  cost  him,  complete  with 
cases  and  all  necessary  apparatus,  only  £4  los.  Nevrainsk 
and  the  neighbouring  mines  are  the  pro})erty  of  the  wealthy 
family  of  Vakovlif,  between  whom  and  the  Demidolfs  a  dispute 
arose  as  to  boundaries,  and  gave  rise  to  expensive  and  pro¬ 
tracted  litigation.  'Fhc  Vakovlifs  claimed  the  iron  mines  in 
Nijne  Tagil^k ;  and,  during  the  author’s  visit  to  that  place 
in  1S47,  a  new’  boundary  was  beini;  formed  between  the  con¬ 
terminous  estates  of  the  two  families  in  a  somewluit  sinirular 
manner:  a  deep  trench  was  dug  along  the  boundary,  and  Idled 
uj>  with  small  charcoal,  which  is  almost  indestructible,  andean 
scarcely  be  moved  without  immediate  detection. 

1  besides  varivUis  metallic  ores,  many  valuable  precious  stones, 
such  as  the  emerald,  amethyst,  beryl,  chrisoberyl,  topaz,  rose 
tourmalin,  and  garnets,  arc  found  in  the  Oural ;  and  there  is 
also  an  inexhaustible  variety  of  jaspers,  porphyry,  aveuturine, 
and  other  t)rnamental  stemes,  which  arc  made  into  culuiuns, 


j)eilestals,  vases,  and  tables, 
in  ancient  or  modern  times. 


unrivalled  in  w’orkmanship,  cither 
The  establishment  where  this  is 


done  belongs  to  the  crow’ii,  and  is  worked  by  peasants,  who 
receive  the  veriest  trifle  as  wages. 


“1  have  seen,**  says  Mr.  Atkinson,  “a  man  engaged  carving 
foliage  iui  some  of  the  jasper  vases,  in  a  stvh*  not  excelled  any¬ 
where  in  burope,  whose  wages  were  three  ahil/ittt/s'  and  ei</hf pence 
per  month,  with  two  poods,  or  thirty-six  pounds  of  rye  llour  per 
month,  to  make  into  bread;  meat  he  is  never  sup[)ose<l  to  cat. 
1  havi‘  seen  another  man  cutting  a  head  of  Ajax,  after  the  antique, 
in  jasptT,  of  two  colours — the  ground  a  dark  green,  and  the  head  a 
yellowish  cream  colour — in  very  high  relief,  and  intenth'd  lor  a 
broocii.  It  was  a  sphmdid  production  of  art,  and  would  liave  raised 
tlie  man  to  a  high  position  in  any  country  in  Europe  except  Kussla. 
7/c  also,  poor  man!  received  his  three  shillings  and  eight  pence  per 
month,  and  his  hreati.  There  are  many  men  employed  in  these 
productions  possessing  great  genius  ;  were  they  free  to  use  their 
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talents  for  their  own  benelit,  tliis  country  might  send  into  civilized 
Europe  numerous  works  of  vast  merit.” 

At  Kkaterineberg  especially,  and  also  at  many  of  the  other 
mining  centres  of  Siberia,  where  wealth  is  pretty  widely  spread, 
t^amhiing  is  a  prevalent  vice  ;  and  during  onr  author’s  stay  in 
the  thiral,  a  young  otlicer  shot  himself,  owing  to  his  losses  at 
j)lav.  Even  the  fair  sex  pass  a  eonsiderahle  portion  of  their 
time  at  cards;  and  among  them  are  some  most  inveterate 
iramhlers.  It  is  almost  their  only  resource  to  kill  time. 

“  In  England,”  said  an  intelligent  Kussian  to  Mr.  Atkinson,  “  you 
have  the  daily  ])apers,  the  monthly  periodicals,  a  lit(‘rature 
unetjualled,  and  the  liberty  of  discussing  any  subject  with  freiHlom  ; 
if  we  had  such  things  to  oeein)y  our  minds,  we  should  not  care  tor 
cards.” 

The  wealth,  comfort,  and  intelligence  of  the  mining  |)opula- 
tion  are  not  confined  to  the  Oural,  but  at’c  ([uite  as  conspicuous 
in  the  Altai  district,  where  (>4, 000  men  are  employed  in  mining 
operations,  ami  where  arc  the  richest  gold  aiul  silver  mines  of 
Siberia.  The  town  of  liarnaoid,  with  ;i  population  of  10,000, 
is  the  centre  for  the  administration  of  the  mines  of  the  Altai; 
and  there*  resides  the  Xatchalnick,  or  chief  directe>r  of  tlie 
mines.  Tliis  t>flicer  is  responsible  for  the  proper  working  of 
the  mines ;  and  every  d(‘partment  is  under  liis  control.  Once 
a-year  he  must  visit  every  smelting  work,  iron  work,  gold  mine, 
and  silver  mine  ;  to  accomplisli  which  lie  must  travel  nearly 
4,000  miles  annually,  chiefly  in  a  mountainous  country,  some¬ 
times  in  a  carriage,  and  frecinently  also  on  horseback  ;  then  he 
must  descend  the  rivers  on  rafts  or  boats,  and  must  often  face 
terrible  storms.  But  to  compensate  for  this,  he  possesses 
nnniense  power,  as  every  officer  and  man  in  the  Altai  is  under 
his  eonnnand,  and  must  obey  his  orders.  Mr.  Atkinson  pays 
the  highest  compliments  to  the  abilities  of  the  Uussian  mining 
engineers.  Xo  class  of  men  in  the  empire  can  ajiproaeh  th(“m 
[n  scientific  knowledge  and  intelligence;  and  many  among  them 
in  that  distant  country,  are  (jualified  to  take  their  stand  beside 
the  first  nfwafits  in  Europe,  as  geologists,  mineralogists,  and 
metallurgists. 

At  Barnaoul,  our  autlior  found  living  exceedingly  cheap,  and 
the  society  the  pleasantest  of  any  in  Siberia.  Of  the  former 
of  these  advantages,  he  gives  the  following  examjiles;  White 
flour,  ds.  4d.  fur  thirty-six  pounds  ;  rye  flour,  4il.  for  the  same 
quantity;  beef,  from  2s.  to  3s.  per  pood  of  thirty-six  jionnds; 
Salmon,  2d.  per  pound,  and  sterlet,  3d. ;  grouse,  bd.,  and 
partridges,  4d.  a-bracc ;  fresli  eggs.  Is.  per  hundred.  Truly, 
housekeeping  must  be  a  sinecure  in  this  [lart  of  Siberia;  but 
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this  is  by  no  means  the  only  advantage  of  Barnaoul.  Its  neirrh, 
bourliood  presents  a  great  variety  of  attractions  to  the  sjvorts, 
man.  The  valley  of  the  Obi  swarms  with  the  double  snipe,  of 
which  Mr.  Atkinson  and  three  Russian  friends  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  bagged  198  in  less  than  three  hours  and  a-half.  Besides 
snipe,  tree-partridges,  blackcock,  and  hares,  are  abundant ;  and 
in  winter  wolves  are  more  numerous  than  agreeable.  Mr. 
Atkinson  relates  an  amusing  adventure  that  occurred  to  some 
keen  sportsmen  while  engaged  in  a  snipe -shooting  excursion 
in  the  vicinity  of  Barnaoul.  They  were  overturned  in  a 
morass,  while  driving  to  the  ground,  and  thoroughly  drenched ; 
but  the  day  was  hot,  the  snipe  numerous,  and  they  could  not 
bear  the  idea  of  returning ;  so,  sending  the  driver  hack  to 
Barnaoul  for  dry  garments,  they  stripped  ofi‘  their  wet  clothes, 
spread  them  out  to  dry,  and,  clad  only  in  their  long  vshootinj;- 
boots  and  broad-brimmed  hats,  and  with  game-bags  slung  over 
their  shoulders,  they  commenced  operations  against  the  snipe 
w  ith  ti  ic  utmost  vii^our  and  success,  their  dogs — after  gettin<T 
over  the  first  surprise  at  the  novel  costume  of  their  masters — 
behaving  admirably.  None  of  the  party  suffered  from  the 
exposure;  and  the  adventure  is  now  one  of  the  local  legends 
of  Barnaoul. 

In  the  course  of  his  nimblcs  our  author  visited  Zlataoost, 
the  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  of  Siberia,  where  there  is  one 
of  the  most  extensive  and  best-arranged  fabrics  of  arms  in  the 
world.  Its  director,  General  Anossoff,  who  died  at  Omsk,  in 
18')!,  had  succeeded  in  reviving  the  forgotten  art  of  damascening 
arms,  and  had  carried  it  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  than 
even  the  ancient  armourers  of  the  East.  But,  as  far  as  the 
art  of  damascening  steel  is  concerned,  the  glory  of  Zlataoost 
has  departed  with  Anossoff;  for,  on  our  autlior's  visit,  in 
18.)3,  he  found  that  a  damasc  blade  couhl  no  longer  be  manu- 
facturcil. 

Among  the  Siberian  mountains,  bears  are  still  numerous  and 
often  savage  and  dangerous,  and  many  stories  are  related  ot 
their  strength  and  fierceness.  The  greatest  bear-hunter  of 
the  Oural  is  a  damsel  of  the  name  of  Anna  Pctrovnaia,  a 
heroine,  who,  single-handed,  has  engaged  and  slain  seventeen 
bears.  In  all  Siberia,  bruin  has  not  a  more  intrepid  or 
dangerous  enemy,  yet  her  countenance  is  soft  and  pleasing, 
and  nothing  in  her  appearance  indicates  her  extraordinary 
intrepidity. 

Not  the  least  risk  which  the  traveller  in  Siberia  must 
encounter,  is  that  arising  from  the  sudden  and  terrible  storms 
which  sweep  over  the  mountains  and  steppes  with  startling 
rapidity  and  violence.  The  following  is  a  spirited  account 
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of  a  <^llop  for  life  during  one  of  these  tempests  which  overtook 
our  author  while  traversing  the  Kholsoun  mountains: — 

“  Without  speaking  a  word  we  turned  our  horses  and  started  of!* 
at  a  gallop.  It  was  a  race  for  the  pass,  as  it  was  only  in  this  ravine 
that  we  could  hope  for  shelter.  Every  few  minutes  the  thunder 
rolled  nearer  and  nearer,  and  on  we  galloped ;  the  horses,  with  an 
instinctive  dread  of  what  was  follow  ing,  putting  forth  their  full 
powers  without  either  w  hip  or  spur,  lload,  or  track,  there  was 
none;  only  some  high  rocky  peaks  pointed  out  to  my  companions 
the  head  of  the  pass.  Our  course  w'as  straight  towards  these ; 
sometimes  over  fine  mossy  turf,  then  over  ground  rough  and  stony, 
which  would,  under  any  other  circumstances,  have  caused  both 
horse  and  rider  to  hesitate  before  dashing  onward  at  the  speed  at 
which  we  were  going.  The  storm  was  still  behind  us,  for,  as  yet, 
we  had  only  seen  the  flash,  but  not  the  streams  of  lightning  that 
were  descending,  every  two  or  three  minutes,  in  our  rear,  followed 
by  claps  of  thunder,  wdiicli  resounded  among  the  mountains  until 
the  distant  echo  was  lost  in  another  loud  roar.  At  a  short  distance 
in  front  of  us,  1  beheld  huge  pillars  of  rock,  rising  up  fifty  or  sixty 
feet,  which  reminded  me  of  Stonehenge,  but  on  a  most  gigantic 
scale.  1  looked  at  the  place  with  intense  interest,  determined  to 
visit  it,  if  possible,  on  the  morrow.  We  were  within  a  couple  of 
versts  of  the  head  of  the  pass  when  we  heard  a  great  rushing  sound 
behind  us.  Instantly  our  heads  were  turned  to  see  what  was 
coming,  when  we  beheld  branches  of  cedar  torn  up  from  the  valley, 
carried  over  the  rocky  peaks,  and  w  hirled  high  into  the  air ;  this 
was  the  blast  before  the  storm,  which  now  swept  on  with  terrific 
force.  Fortunately  for  us  the  rocky  pillars  broke  the  fury  of  the 
gust,  or  we  should  have  been  hurled  down  to  a  certainty ;  for,  at  a 
short  distance  on  each  side  of  us,  the  dw'arf  cedars,  which  creep  over 
the  rocks,  were  torn  up  and  carried  along  by  the  hurricane.  We 
found  it  diflicult  to  sit  our  horses,  as  they  swerved  and  bounded  on, 
when  the  fearful  scpiall  rushed  past. 

“  The  storm  was  now  near ;  but  for  the  last  few'  minutes  there 
had  not  been  a  flash.  This  was  even  more  a[)palling  than  the  loud 
thunder.  I  turned  my  head  and  saw'  a  thick  red  stream  strike 
among  the  rocks  we  had  just  passed ;  at  the  same  instant  there  were 
three  reports,  like  the  firing  of  a  heavily  loaded  musket,  over  our 
beads,  and  then  came  a  crash  which  made  our  horses  shudder, 
although  in  gallop.  Now'  came  hailstones  so  thick  that,  for  a 
moment,  they  almost  blinded  us ;  the  lightning  flashed  in  (juick 
succession,  and  the  thunder  w'as  incessant.  We  reached  the  pass, 
and  turned  into  its  rugged  jaw’s  w  ith  a  delight  known  only  to  a 
mariner  when  he  runs  his  sinking  craft  into  a  safe  haven.  In  about 
ton  minutes  we  were  (juietly  standing  under  the  shelter  ot  some 
friendly  rocks,  our  tired  horses  trembling  with  fear.  Ihe  men 
crossed  themselves  ;  nor  did  1  forget  to  oficr  up  my  thanks  for  our 
preservation.’* 

Near  Little  Narym,  a  frontier  post  of  Cossacks,  our  author 
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jrot  his  first  ^Oimpscof  the  vast  and  sedulously  j^uarded  torrltorv 
(»f  the  Chinese  empire.  Afterwards  he  descended  the  Irtii^di, 
the  principal  trihntary  of  the  j^jreat  river  Ohi,  for  a  considerahlc 
tlistanee,  amidst  scenery  of  tlie  most  mai^nifieent  description. 
In  one  place  he  found  a  mountain  rent  asunder,  the  ehtism 
hein^  not  move  than  thirty  feet  wide  and  upwards  t)f  S()0  feet 
in  heij^ht.  The  sides  arc  almost  perpendicular,  and  would 
fit  into  each  other  could  they  he  brouojht  toixether.  The 
celehratcd  “  Hrechc  dc  Roland,”  in  the  l^yrcnees,  is  nothing  to 
this. 


In  the  ncighhonrhood  of  the  Irtlsch,  Mr.  Atkinson  made  his 
first  aenuaintance  with  the  Kirghis  of  the  stepi>es.  fhey  arc 
great  rol)hers,  eontinnally  making  haranta.%  or  forays,  in  seandi 
of  plunder;  and,  on  one  occasion,  in  the  valley  of  Isilksou,  the 
author  made  a  narrow  escape  from  their  clutches.  His  first 
introduction  to  a  Kirghis  chief  took  place  at  the  aou/y  or 
dwelling  of  Mahomed,  one  of  the  wealthiest  ])rinccs  of  the 
ste|)pes.  lie  was  upwards  of  sixty  years  old,  stout  and  S([nare 
huilt,  with  hroad  features,  a  fine  flowing  grey  heard,  small 
piercing  eyes,  and  a  countenance  not  disagrtauilde.  lie  wore 
cm  his  head  a  closely-fitting  silk  cap,  heautifully  emhroidered  in 
silver;  his  dri'ss  was  a  long  rohe,  or  kalaf,  of  jiink  and  yellow 
striped  silk,  tied  round  the  waist  with  a  white  shawl ;  and  his 
luKits,  of  reddish  hrown  leather,  had  such  high  heels  as  to  cause 


him  some  ditlicidty  in  walking.  The  Kirghis  have  a  drink 
peculiar  to  them,  and  of  which  they  arc  passionately  fond; 
it  is  called  and  is  made  by  fermenting  mare’s  milk, 

d’hev  begin  making  the  houmis  in  April.  The  mares  are  milked 
at  five  in  the  morning  and  evening  into  large  leathern  pails, 
which  are  taken  imnualiately  to  the  yourty  or  tent,  and  the  milk 
pourtHl  into  the  Av>//////.v-hag,  a  most  important  ])iece  of  furniture 
in  Kirghis  housekeeping.  It  is  made  of  leather,  and  is  some¬ 
times  nearly  six  feet  long  by  upwards  of  four  wide  ;  at  one 
c‘orner  there  is  a  leathern  fuUc,  four  inches  in  diameter,  through 
which  they  pour  in  the  milk  and  draw  out  the  houmis.  A 
wooden  instrument,  resembling  a  churning  staff,  is  introduced 
into  the  hag,  and  with  this  the  houmis  is  freipicntly  stirred. 
The  hag  is  never  washed  out,  as  this  would  spoil  it.  The  milk 
is  stirnal  and  fermented  for  fourteen  days,  after  which  it  is 
considered  perfection,  and  is  drunk  in  great  quantities  by  the 
wealthy  Kirghis,  as  it  recpiires  a  large  stock  of  hrood-inarcs  to 
afh>rd  a  corresponding  consumption  of  this  beverage.  Almost 


everv  Kirghis  has  a  houmi.s-hoti\c  slung  to  his  saddle  in  siiinmcr, 
which  he  loses  no  opportunity  of  replenishing. 

Mr.  .Atkinson  had  some  rum  among  his  stores;  and  he  soon 
found  that,  although  old  Mahomed  would  on  no  account  touch 
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it  wlion  others  were  present,  he  was  but  too  tbml  of  driiikinnr 
it  wlien  alone  with  his  j^uest.  Fcarinfi;  this  niiglit  lead  to 
mischief,  he  hit  upon  a  humorous  expedient  which  entirely 
cured  the  old  sinner  of  his  taste  for  the  forbidden  spirit.  Here 
is  Mr.  Atkinson’s  account  of  the  scene  : — 

“1  took  a  piece  of  stearine  eandle  out  of  iny  box,  lighted  it,  and 
put  it  beside  me.  1  then  ])oured  a  small  cpiantity  of  rum  into  the 
cup,  leaving  it  standing  on  my  tea-box,  which  I  had  plaetal  before 
him.  He  h  )oked  into  the  enp  and  was  greatly  dissatistied  with  the 
quantity,  asking  for  more ;  I  poured  a  little  into  a  teaspoon  and 
held  it  over  the  eandle,  w  ithont  letting  liiin  see  what  1  was  doing. 
AVhen  the  spirit  caught  fire  I  took  the  enp,  ponrtMl  the  burning 
fluid  into  the  rnm,  and  placed  it  before  him.  As  the  bine  llames 
curled  up  he  looked  perfectly  aghast,  muttering  something  about 
Shaitan.  After  the  ilanu'  had  burnt  out  1  otfered  him  anotlun*  enp; 
but  nothing  could  induce  him  to  touch  it  ev(‘n  with  his  linger.  I 
spent  two  more  nights  at  this  aoul  without  even  having  induced  him 
to  taste  rnm  tea.” 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  objects  in  Siberia  is  Altai-Kool, 
ortho  Hidden  Lake,  which  lies  buried  among  the  recesses  of  the 
Altai  mountains.  It  fills  up  an  enormous  chasm  in  the  moun¬ 
tain  chain,  about  sixty  miles  in  length,  by  six  or  seven  w’ide,  and 
is  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  lofty  summits.  Its  depth  is 
said  to  be  2,(K)()  feet,  while  precii>ices  of  as  great  a  height  in 
many  j)laees  overshadow  its  waters.  Several  of  the  neiglibonr- 
ing  peaks  rise  far  into  the  regions  of  eternal  snow',  contrasting 
finely  w’ith  the  vivid  colours  of  the  rocks  which  rise  imme¬ 
diately  above  the  lake.  Their  tints  arc  often  of  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  descrij)tion  ;  some  are  bright  red,  and  others  purple,  yel¬ 
low,  and  green,  and  among  them  arc  many  rare  and  beautiful 
varieties  of  granite,  marble,  and  jasper.  One  sj)ot  is  thus 
dcserihed  by  the  author  : — 

“  The  rocks  on  botli  sides  in  the  foreground  are  a  dark  red  granite  ; 
thos(‘  in  till'  distance  are*  slatt‘.  d’he  plants  and  tlow(*rs  growing 
with  a  tropical  luxuriance  upon  and  out  of  their  crevices,  gave  the 
scene  (piite  an  enchanting  aspect.  It  was  savage  nature  adorned 
with  some  of  her  most  lovely  ornaments.  The  deep  red  on  the 
granite,  the  grey,  purple,  and  orange  on  the  slate,  with  the  bright 
vellow  of  the  birches  on  the  distant  rocks,  overtoj)pcd  as  th(*y  were 
by  deep  purple  mountains,  rendered  this  a  study  of  inestimable 
value.  Had  Kuskin  been  hiTe  he  must  have  acknowledged  that 
Dame  Nature  was  as  a  colourist  more  Turneresque  than  Turner 
himself.” 

1  he  scenery  on  the  river  TehouHsh,  which  empties  itself 
into  the  Altai-Kool,  is  stupendous;  there  is  nothing  in 
Kuropc  to  compare  with  it.  Unfortunately,  the  navigation  of 
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the  Golden  Lake  is  extremely  perilous;  landing  places  are  few 
and  far  between ;  storms  sudden  and  frecpient,  and  so  furious, 
that  any  boat  caught  In  them  Is  doomed  to  certain  destruction. 
Mr.  Atkinson  made  a  very  narrow  escape,  of  wliich  he  frives 
the  following  account : — 


“  The  lake  was  perfectly  calm,  but  these  mountaineers  knew  that 
a  storm  was  coming,  and  it  was  evident  that  they  were  exceediiifrlv 
anxious.  Our  little  boats  were  pulled  along  at  a  great  speed 
towards  a  bay,  where  there  was  a  sandy  shore — our  only  j)laee  of 
refuge.  We  were  within  UK)  yards  of  the  beach,  when  we  heard 
the  wind  sweeping  over  the  lake  with  a  fearful  sound.  Looking  out 
in  the  direction  of  the  noise,  1  saw  a  streak  of  white  foam  coming 
towards  us  like  a  race-horse,  and  felt  that  if  we  were  caught  in  this 
blast  we  were  doomed ;  a  few  minutes  more,  and  we  should  he  safe. 


At  last  we  touched  the  sand  ;  to  leap  out  was  the  work  of  a  moment; 
simultaneously  we  seized  the  canoe,  and  ran  it  up  on  the  beach;  the 
other  two  crews  performed  the  same  operation.  Now  the  gale  swept 
past  in  its  terrible  fury,  and  a  wave  came  dashing  on  to  tlie  strand 
four  or  live  feet  deep.  Two  of  the  canoes  being  a  little  behind  wen; 


not  out  of  reach  of  the  wave  as  it  rolled  in,  and  were  lillcd  in  a 


moment ;  the  men.  however,  held  on,  and  the  boats  were  soon  pulled 
out  of  danger.  We  sought  shelter  in  the  forest  under  several  large 
cedars,  and  while  some  of  my  companions  brought  our  baggage, 
others  began  preparing  a  halaijan^  as  a  protection  against  the  storm. 
Just  at  this  moment  came  a  vivid  flash,  followed  by  a  terrific  crash 
of  thunder,  which  apjieared  to  shake  the  solid  earth.  The  roaring 
of  the  wind  and  waves,  and  the  heavy  roll  of  the  thunder,  were 
appalling.  It  soon  became  a  perfect  hurricane  ;  the  tops  of  the 
waves  were  blown  off  as  they  rose,  and  the  lake  was  covered  as  if 
with  a  sheet  of  snow.  Had  we  gone  even  a  hundred  yards  farther 
before  turning  towards  the  shore,  we  should  never  have  been  heard 
of  again.  Heyond  this  little  bay  there  was  not  a  spot  on  which  we 
could  land  for  tifteen  versts.”* 


The  IViclouka  is  the  monarch  of  the  Altai  chain,  and  bis 
gleaming  crest  ])enctratcs  far  into  the  regions  of  eternal  snow. 
aIt.  Atkinson  attempted  the  ascent,  and  gives  a  very  spirited 
description  of  it  in  his  twenty-third  chapter.  After  a  toilsome 
struggle  among  rocks  and  glaciers,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
foot  of  the  tw’o  peaks  which  crown  the  Bielouka,  and  overlook 
every  summit  of  the  Altai ;  but  further  progress  w  as  impossible, 
as  these  two  peaks  are  steep  cones  nearly  1,000  feet  high,  covered 
w  ith  hard-frozen  snow’,  with  a  few’  points  of  green  slate  jutting 
through.  Shortly  after  this  the  author  had  an  affray  in  a 
Kalmuck  aonl  with  a  couple  of  drunken  Kalmucks,  both  of 
whom  he  knocked  down  ;  but  who,  upon  the  appearance  of  hi8 


•  There  are  104  versts  in  the  degree  of  sixty  geographical  miles. 
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Cossacks,  and  finding  tlicinsclvos  the  woakor  party,  tlioiiglit  it 
sijifest  to  keep  the  peace.  ^Ir.  Atkinson  jn-onounees  tlic  gorge 
ol’tlie  Korgon  to  be  the  finest  of  the  many  magnificent  scenes 
to  he  found  among  tlie  Altai  mountains.  The  precipices  rise 
up  *2,000  feet,  broken  into  rugged  and  picturesipie  shapes, 
wliile  the  torrent  roars  and  chafes  at  their  base.  .Jasper  of 
various  colours  is  got  here  in  very  large  masses;  blocks  for 
rohiinns,  fourteen  feet  long,  are  obtained  near  the  summit  oi‘ 
one  of  the  highest  precipices,  and  are  lowered  to  the  stream 
heneath  with  great  ditliculty.  The  labour  of  cutting  out  these 
large  blocks  is  enormous ;  the  workmen  drill  holes,  five  inches 
apart,  the  whole  length  of  the  block,  and  to  the  depth  reipiired; 
into  these  holes  they  then  drive  dry  birehwood  pines,  and  keep 
watering  them  till  they  swell  and  burst  otf  the  mass.  Some  of  the 
workmen  come  from  a  distance  of  three  or  four  hundred  miles, 
arriving  in  May,  and  remaining  till  the  end  of  S(*j)tember,  when 
tlicv  all  return  to  their  homes.  During  the  working  season 
they  live,  in  filth  and  wretchedness,  in  small  stone  huts  built  at 
the  foot  of  the  precipices  which  overhang  the  ravine,  subsisting 
upon  black  bread  and  salt,  and  receiving  a  miserable  pittance  of 
two  shillings  and  ninepenee  a  month.  Several  vases  from  the 
jas|)ers  of  the  Korgon  were  exhibited  in  th(‘  ('rystal  Palace  of 
ISjl  ;  and  a  medal  was  awarded  to  the  workmen,  of  which 
they  are  very  proud. 

Ancient  Alongolia,  now  the  country  of  the  Kalkas,  wh(‘re 
the  strong  plunder  the  W(‘ak,  and  where  the  travelh^r  must  run 
the  risk  of  losing  his  life,  or  being  sold  into  slavery,  was  visited 
hy  our  adventurous  wanderer,  accompanied  by  an  escort  of 
three  ('ossacks  and  seven  Kalmucks,  the  party  mustm’ing  in  all 
eight  rifles.  The  chief  of  the  little  band  of  Kalmucks  was 
named  Tchuck-u-boi,  an  active,  j>ow(‘rf‘ul  fellow,  with  a  fine, 
manly  countenance,  a  massive  forehead,  and  large  black  eves, 
lie  wore  a  horse-skin  cloak,  fastened  round  liis  waist  with  a 
hroad  red  scarf,  and  his  manly  bearing  and  graceful  movements 
made  him  a  fine  study.  He  was  Mr.  Atkinson’s  faithful  com- 
jKinion  through  many  a  day  of  toil  and  hardshiji,  and  sullcred 
hunger  and  thirst  without  a  murmur.  From  an  elevated  jiosi- 
tion  on  the  Tagnou  mountains,  which  lie  to  the  southward  of 
the  Altai  range,  the  author  got  a  peep  far  into  Central  Asia, 
.'ind  over  a  region  never  before  beheld  by  any  lOuropean. 
Many  vast  burrows  or  tumuli  arc  scattered  over  the  stej)pes  of 
the  Kalkas  ;  and,  as  it  was  over  these  interminable  plains  that 
f.ienghis  Khan  marched  his  savagt^  hordes,  mon;  than  (>00 
years  ago,  to  the  compiest  of  the  West,  he  conjectures  that 
these  mounds  may  cover  the  remains  of  nations  which  they 
exterminated  during  their  desolating  progress.  On  these  far- 
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strctcliin^  plains  of  Mongolia  the  phenomenon  of  tlie  mlrn^^o 
was  frequently  ohserveil ;  and,  in  some  places,  considorahlc 
danp^er  was  incurred  from  the  numerous  and  fierce  packs  of 
wolves  which  infest  them.  On  one  occasion  they  were  attacked 
hy  them  twice  during  a  sinj^le  night,  and  heat  them  off  uulv 
after  killing  eight  of  their  numher,  and  wounding  a  great  many 
more.  Among  the  copse-wood  and  reeds  in  the  valleys,  anil 
along  the  hanks  of  the  streams  and  lakes  of  the  stej)|)e,  wild 
hoars  arc  numerous,  and  afford  splendid  sport.  Mr.  Atkiiixm, 
after  a  long  and  exciting  gallop,  succeeded  in  killing  one  which 
weighetl  324  pounds. 

The  twenty-sixth  chapter  introduces  the  reader  fo  (’hinosc 
Tartary,  the  snowy  chain  of  the  Syan-shan,  and  the  desert  of 
(iohi,  a  vast  waste  in  the  centre  of  the  Asiatic  continent, 
2,0(U)  miles  in  length,  and  varying  in  breadth  fnm  300  to 
Here  the  author  falls  foul  of  ^Ir.  de  (^uincey,  and 
points  out  various  gross  geogra[>hical  hlunders  whicli  occur  in 
his  “  Kxodus  of  the  Tartars.”  The  aoula  of  several  of  the 
nomad  sultans  of  the  steppe  were  visited  hy  Mr.  Atkinson; 
and,  while  the  guest  of  Sultan  Ihispasihan,  he  jointed  a  hunt¬ 
ing  party,  where  deer  and  antelopes  were  caught  and  killed 
hy  the  “  hearcoote,”  or  large  hlack  eagle,  which  is  trained  and 
used  hy  these  Tartar  tribes  as  falcons  formerly  wore  in  Imiiojh*. 
A  gra[diic  description  is  given  of  this  novel  and  exciting 
sport : — 


“  \W  had  not  gone  far  when  several  large  door  rushed  past  a 
jutting  point  of  the  reeds,  and  hounded  over  the  ])lain,  about 
l\0()  vards  from  us.  Tn  an  instant  the  bearcoote  was  unhoodtul,  and 
his  shackles  nunovc'd,  when  he  sprang  from  his  perch,  and  soared 
up  into  tln‘  air.  1  watched  him  aseemd,  as  he  wheided  n>und,  and 
was  under  the  impression  that  he  had  not  seen  the  animals;  but  in 
tills  I  was  mistakmi.  He  had  now  risen  to  a  eonsiderahle  b('i;;bt, 
and  seemed  to  poise  himsidf  for  ahi>ut  a  minute.  After  this  be  ^avo 
two  or  three  flaps  with  his  wings,  and  swoopcul  off  in  a  straight  lino 
towanls  his  pn*y.  1  could  not  perceive  that  his  wiiigs  moved,  but 
he  went  at  a  fearful  speiul.  'I'here  was  a  shout,  and  away  wtuit  bis 
keepers  at  full  gallop.  1  gave  my  horse  the  rein  and  a  toueb  of 
the  whip  ;  in  a  few  minutes  he  carried  m(‘  to  the  front,  and  1  "as 
riding  neck-and-neck  with  one  of  the  keepers.  A\  hen  we  were 
ahout  2(H)  yards  olf,  the  bearcoote  struck  his  prey.  The  deer  gave 
a  bound  forward  and  fell.  The  bearcoote  had  struck  one  talon 
into  his  neck,  the  other  into  his  back,  ;md  with  his  heak  was 
tearing  out  the  animars  liver.  The  Khirgis  sprang  from  his  horse, 
slipped  the  hood  over  the  eagle's  head,  and  the  shackles  upon  bis 
legs,  and  removed  him  from  Ids  pri'v  without  difficulty.  The  k('cpt''r 
mounted  his  horse,  his  assistant  placed  the  bearcoote  on  bis  perch, 
and  he  was  ready  for  another  flight.  No  dogs  are  taken  out  wliru 
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hunting  with  tlie  caj^lo ;  they  would  bo  destroyed  to  a  certainty; 
iiuleed  the  Ivlurj^is  assert,  that  ho  will  attaek  and  kill  the  w'olf. 
Foxes  are  hunted  in  this  w'ay,  and  many  are  killed  ;  the  wild  i^oat 
ami  the  lesser  kinds  of  deer  are  also  taken  in  eonsiderahle  numbers. 
W('  had  not  p^one  far  befon*  a  heril  of  small  antelopes  w’ere  st'cii 
feediu!^  on  the  j)lain.  Apjain  the  bird  soared  np  in  circles  as  before 
—this  time,  I  thonp^ht,  to  a  p^reater  elevation  ;  and  ap^ain  he  made 
the  fatal  swoop  at  his  intended  victim,  and  the  animal  was  dead 
before  \ve  reached  him.  3'he  beareoote  is  nnerrinp;  in  his  flight ; 
unless  the  animal  can  escape  into  holes  in  the  rocks,  as  the  foi 
sometimes  does,  death  is  his  certain  doom.” 

Like  the  ancient  patriarchs,  the  wealth  of  the  snltaus  of  the 
steppe  consists  in  flocks  and  herds.  Sultan  I>as|)asihan  had 
more  than  2,000  horses,  1,000  cattle,  280  camels,  and  uj>w'ards 
of  (),000  shcej)  and  goats.  Mr.  Atkinson’s  appearance*  and 
costume  w’cre,  to  these  children  of  the  desert,  siihjecUs  of  great 
curiosity  and  w'onder,  which  does  not  at  all  astonish  ns,  if  tln^ 
following  picture  he  a  correct  one: — 

“  1  wore  a  shoot ing-j!^t*het  of  rifle  green,  a  check«'d  waistcoat  and 
trousers — hut  V(‘ry  little  of  the  latter  were  se(‘n,  as  my  h'gs  were 
inserted  into  a  ]iair  of  long  shooting  boots;  a  ])ink  ealic(»  sliirt,  w'ith 
the  collar  turned  down  over  a  small  m'ck-tii*,  and  a  large-brinnned 
f(*lt  hat,  that  wo\ild  accominodatii  its('lf  to  any  shape'.  For  a  pe'riod 
of  four  years  no  barber  had  touched  my  silvery  locks,  and  tlu'v  we're 
hanging  elown  in  heavy  curls.  This  was  a  grt'at  we)neler,  as  all  male 
lu'ads  with  them  are  closelv  shav(‘n.” 

Mr.  Atkinson  had  the  hohlness  te)  visit  the  noitl  of  the 
cclehrateel  re)hl)er-chief  Konl)alele)s,  the  greatest  sce)nnelrcl  of  tlie 
ste'pjees;  anel  was  afterwarels  ])nrsiied  hy^  him  w’ith  a  stremg 
party,  anel  endy  eseapeel  hy  misleaellng  them  as  te)  the  ellreetieni 
lie  hael  taken,  lie  afterw'arels  visit  eel  Sultan  Sahi'ck,  e)ne  of 
the  riclu'st  chieftains  of  Me)nge»lia,  whe)  peessesse'el  S,()(H)  he)rses 
ami  boo  (‘amels,  and  whe>  she)weel  him  great  kineliu'ss  anel 
he>sj)itality.  Siihscepiently,  he  penctrateel  tee  w  ithin  three  he)nrs' 
ride*  e)t  the  (’hincsc  tow  n  of  "Fehin-si,  anel  eihtaineel  a  fine  view 
e)f  r)eig<la  Oila,  the  giant  of  the  Svan-shan  range,  w  ith  his  rex'ks, 
sne)ws,  anel  glaciers.  It  is  an  enormous  mass,  anel  tln^  inha¬ 
bitants  e)l  these  regions  have  a  saying,  ”  that  it  hieles  l)e>th  the 
sun  anel  the  me>e)n.”  Sultans  Laspasihan,  Saheck,  anel  Oni-gass 
had  cemcertcel  a  plan  for  the  elestructiem  of  KouhaleIe)s,  anel  tlie 
lust-nameel  of  the  three  chieftains  made  the  meist  liberal  eiffers  to 
^Ir.  Atkinson  if  he  W’ould  remain  with  his  hanel  anel  join  in  the 
lVuI,  anel  w'as  greatly  disappeiinteel  wIk'ii  his  guest  eh^clineel  to 
aiel  in  the  anticipateel  massacre.  Some  of  the  sultans  of  the 
steppe  still  claim  descent  from  Genghis  Khan  and  Timour. 
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Islionao  Klian  is  desooiulcd  from  the  first  of  those  oontjuorors, 
ami,  in  right  of  descent,  wears  the  owls  feather  hung  from  the 
top  of  his  cap;  while  Sultan  Ali  Iholdi,  of  the  line  of  Timour, 
has  a  son  who  bears  the  name  of  the  great  compieror  of  Bajuzot, 
and  a  chair  of  state,  ornamented  with  peacock’s  feathers,  is 
(‘arried  before  him — a  mark  of  the  highest  distinction  amongst 
these  people.  Portraits  of  several  of  these  chieftains  and  tluir 
families  form  some  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  many  beautiful 
illustrations  in  Mr.  Atkinson’s  volume. 

(ireat  as  were  the  dangers  encountered  by  our  author  from 
the  lawless  banditti  of  the  steppe,  a  greater  peril  awaited  him, 
in  the  shape  of  a  sand-storm,  which  overtook  aiul  nearly  over¬ 
whelmed  himself  and  his  followers,  and  ot  which  he  gives  the 
following  vivid  narrative: — 


“Soon  after  crossing  the  river,  we  skirted  the  edge  of  a  bed  of 
rt'cds  for  several  versts,  and  whilst  riding  on,  1  notictal  a  ehuul  of 
sand  rising  high  into  the  air;  but  this  was  so  eoinmoii  an  oeciirnuiee 
that  1  paid  no  attention  to  the  matter  till  we  passed  tlie  bed  of 
reeds,  when  we  had  a  view  over  the  steppe  for  fifty  or  sixty  versts. 
1  now  saw  that  a  dense  black  mass,  of  fearful  appearaiiee,  was  rollimj 
3traii;ht  towards  us,  extending  about  a  verst  in  width.  Tlu-  moment 
the  Kirghis  beheld  it,  in  the  greatest  alarm  they  turned  tludr  horses 
and  galloped  back  under  the  shelter  of  the  reeds  ;  1  and  the  C’ossaeks 
stood  watching  its  approach  for  a  few’  minutes,  and  then  made  for 
the  shelter.  The  Kirghis  led  the  horses  into  the  cover,  si'cnrinj; 
them  fast,  and  urged  me  to  lie  down.  Jt  was  not  long  before  we 
heard  the  approach  of  the  hurricane;  on  it  came  obscuring  the  sun, 
and  casting  a  tleep  gloomy  shade  over  the  country.  In  a  few  minutes 
a  terrific  blast  rushed  by,  laying  the  reeds  and  bulrushes  flat  over  ns. 
To  look  up  was  impossible;  we  were  shrouded  in  a  thick  cloud  of 
<lust.  in  five  minutes  the  storm  |)assed,  and  then  J  saw  that  we 
Innl  oidy  been  visittal  by  the  edge  of  the  cloud  as  it  ndled  on  with 
fearful  rapidity.  Tortunately  we  were  not  caught  on  the  steppe,  or 
every  man  and  animal  would  h.ave  perished.” 

Among  tbe  magnificent  scenery  of  the  Alatou  and  Tagium 
Mountains,  Mr.  Atkinson  wandered  for  123  days,  and  enriched 
his  j)ort folio  with  109  sketches,  not  departing  from  their  neigh- 
bourluHMl  until  almost  without  clothes,  .and  without  a  serviceable 
pair  oi  boot.«5.  The  last  p.art  of  his  book  contains  a  description 
of  the  Saian  mountains  and  the  Ikaikal  lake,  two  of  the  most 
interesting  natural  features  of  Oriental  Siberia,  lie  travelled 
first  from  the  western  frontier  of  Siberia  to  Irkutsk,  its  eastern 
capital,  oc'casionally  at  the  rate  of  nearly  200  miles  in  the  tw  enty- 
four  hours.  T  ho  great  post-road  is  very  uninteresting,  and  it  the 
traveller  will  keep  awake  for  three  stations  after  leaving  the 
Irtisch,  he  may  sleep  for  the  remainder  of  the  journey,  and  yet 
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be  able  to  ilescrlbe  the  whole  country  on  his  arrival ;  tor  the 
toil  is  everywhere  either  sandy  and  overgrown  with  tlie  pine, 
or  swampy  and  covered  with  the  hirch.  Mr.  Atkinson  also 
descended  the  groat  river  Yenissey,  in  a  small  boat,  tor  upwards 
ot’  800  miles,  viewing  and  sketching  many  magniticent  scenes. 
At  one  spot  lie  came  upon  enormous  clitts  ot‘  white  marble,  as 
tine  as  anv  obtained  at  Carrara,  which  now  remain  untouched, 
jis  the  waters  of  the  stream  which  they  overhang  are  lost  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  so  that  tlie  marble  cannot  in  this  way  be  conveyed 
to  Europe.  Much,  indeed,  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Siberia  seems 
destined  to  be  for  ever  useless  to  man,  from  the  savage  and 
inaccessible  localities  where  it  lies.  Thus,  in  the  remote  and 
lofty  valley  of  the  black  Irkout,  our  author  afterwards  dis¬ 
covered  beautiful  marbles — some  white,  with  deep  purple  spots 
and  small  veins,  and  others  of  a  rich  yellow,  eipial,  if  not  superior, 
to  the  finest  Sienna.  In  a  ravine  on  the  course  of  this  river. 


which  was  filled  with  snow  and  ice,  he  also  saw  large  poplars 
growing  and  in  full  leaf,  though  their  tojis  only  were  above  the 
icy  mass,  and  their  trunks  imbedded  in  the  snow  to  a  depth  of 
twenty-five  feet.  While  among  the  Saian  mountains,  he  came 
ujmn  a  volcanic  region  where  vast  masvses  of  lava  and  extinct 


craters  still  remain  to  show  the  tremendous  aireneies  formerly 


at  work, 
feature  is 


riie  scenery  here  is  sublime,  ami  its  most  striking 
thus  pourtrayed ; — 


“The  cone  is  about  SOO  feet  high,  is  exceedingly  abrupt  and  steep 
in  the  interior,  and  formed  of  lava  and  red  ashes.  It  stands  at  the 
iiortluTii  end  of  the  crater  which  is  elliptical  in  form,  but  very 
irregular,  extending  trom  north  to  south  nearly  two  miles,  and  in 
some  parts,  more  than  three  tpiarlers  of  a  mile  in  width  ;  towards 
the  southern  (Mid  of  the  crater  rose  another  cone  of  more  rcrent  date, 
mid  of  greatiM*  magnitude.  J^evond  tliis  a  small  stream,  which  eoim's 
trom  the  snowy  mountains  above,  dashes  over  the  brink  of  the  crater, 
and  rushes  on  among  masses  of  lava  till  it  takes  its  last  h*ap  into  a 
fearful  ahyss.  This  eratiM'  is  not  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  as 
high  peaks  and  ridges  surround  it  on  every  side.  Its  (‘astiTii  side  is 
boiiiid(‘d  by  rocks,  probably  not  less  than  feet  high  ;  which  an* 

not  ptTpendieular  but  overhang  their  base — tlnur  fact's  imaring  marks 
ot  intense  heat.  A  few  are  grey,  others  purple,  and  some  of  a  dt'cp 
red.  To  the  north-east  these  high  preeijiices  have  bei'ii  rent  asunder 
into  a  trt'inendoiis  chasm,  through  which  the  lava  has  Mowed  into  tin* 
valley  which  joined  the  l>jem-a-look,  wht're  I  observed  it  in  making 
the  ascent.  No  scene  with  which  1  am  ac(|uainted  eonvt'ys  siieh  an 
iinpn'ssion  of  the  t<‘rrible  and  sublime,  as  the  prospi'ct  from  some 
parts  of  this  wonderful  region,  in  which  I  sja'iit  many  days.” 

Shortly  after  this,  Mr.  Atkinson,  in  the  course  of  his  wander¬ 
ings,  visited  a  black-lead  mine,  discovered  and  worked  by 
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Frenchman — M.  Aleberc.  It  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a 
dome-shaped  mountain,  and  has  a  shaft  twenty  feet  in  diameter 
and  fifty  deep.  M.  Aleberc  considers  its  produce  superior  to 
the  best  Cumberland  lead;  and  the  author,  who  tried  it,  j)ro- 
nounces  it  ecjual  to  any  now  proiluced,  and  much  better  than 
tliat  at  present  in  use.  The  extent  of  the  vast  ranj^es  ot 
mountains  that  traverse  Asia,  separating  Siberia  from  Monjrolia^ 
is  immense.  The  Alps  may  be  easily  crossed  in  four  or  live 
days;  but  the  wanderer  among  these  Asiatic  alps  has  lost  no 
time  if  he  succeeds  in  crossing  them  in  thirty-five.  After 
exploring  these  mountains,  Mr.  Atkinson  embarked  on  the 
Baikal,  or  as  the  natives  call  it,  the  Holy  Sea.  It  is  subject  to 
terrific  storms,  and  is  said  by  them  to  be  unfathomable.  His 
boat  voyage  on  this  great  inland  sea  lasted  for  twenty-eight 
days,  and  proved  rather  fatiguing,  as  the  scenery,  though  pre¬ 
senting  a  few  points  of  extraordinary  beauty,  is,  iqu)!!  the  whole, 
very  monotonous.  There  are  a  great  many  bears  in  the 
adjacent  country,  and  one  of  the  boatmen,  who  was  a  mighty 
hunter,  mentioned  a  curious  fact  in  the  natural  history  of  Hruin, 
which  the  author  relates  upon  his  authority  :  When  a  hear 
finds  a  man  sleeping  by  a  fire,  he  will  not  attack  him,  but  will 
first  go  into  the  water,  saturate  his  fur,  return,  put  out  the 
fire,  and  then  devour  his  victim  at  his  leisure. 

We  take  leave  of  Mr.  Atkinson  reluctantly,  and  strongly 
recommend  his  delightful  volume  to  the  attention  of  our  readers, 
as  one  of  the  most  interesting  books  of  travel  that  has  lately 
issued  from  the  press. 


Art.  III.— debit  AND  CREDIT. 

Debit  and  Credit,  From  the  German  of  Gustav  Freitag.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  L.  C.  C.  With  a  PriTace  and  Introduction  by  the 
(Mievalier  Bunsen.  In  Two  Volumes.  Edinburgh :  Thoimis 
Constable  &  Co.  1857. 

Any  romance  which  takes  the  capital  of  Prussia  for  its  scene 
of  action,  must  derive  its  interest  from  the  manners  it  depicts, 
and  not  the  site  it  has  chosen.  Never  was  situation  less 
picturesque  than  that  of  Berlin.  It  is  Shakspere’s  “weary, 
stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable,”  crystallized.  It  is  a  slice  of  the 
great  ham  of  the  Zahara  cut  off  for  European  uses.  It  i? 
dull,  level,  and  prosaic,  to  an  almost  poetical  degree.  It  requires 
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superlatives  to  describe  its  prosinces.  It  is  sand  without  and 
saiul  within;  sand  originally,  and  sand  derivatively;  sand  all, 
and  sand  only  ;  sand  amid  the  corn,  sand  amid  the  trees,  sand 
in  molehill  and  mountain ;  sand  by  the  highway,  and  sand  by 
the  river;  sand  in  Thal^  and  sand  in  Thiei'-yartvn;  sand  in  Schloss, 
sand  in  sjind  in  Strasse  ;  sand  in  short,  and  nothing  but 

sand,  everywhere.  Now,  with  such  a  whereabouts  as  this,  it  is 
quite  clear  an  author  must  dej)cnd  in)on  his  whatabouts  for  his 
main  interest,  like  Fanny  Kemble  or  Kachel  in  their  dramatic 
readings,  deprived  of  the  subsidiary  helps  of  tragic  costumes, 
pictorial  accessaries,  and  footlights.  Wiiat  8hakspere’s  plays 
arc  without  Charles  Kean’s  embellishments,  that  a  lh*ussian 
novel  must  be  from  the  native  and  irremediable  dearth  of  load 


attraction. 

Ilow  ditferent  from  the  fiction  of  Kousseau,  wliercin  the 
wild  All  )s,  the  vine-clad  Meilleray,  tlie  placid  Leman,  constitute 
so  much  of  the  fascination  of  the  “lleloise;”  from  that  of 


Charles  Kingsley,  whcix3  the  fpiiet  coml)cs  of  Devon,  the  broad 
estuaries  and  lovely  rivers,  the  red  tors  and  snowy-blossomed 
orchanls,  fill  so  important  a  part  in  the  loaile  of  “  Westward 
Hoi”  To  leave  the  English  novelist  out  of  the  <picstion, 
Byron  did  no  more  than  justice  to  the  scenery  of  Kousseau’s 
romance  when  he  made  tliat  “apostle  of  atlliction  ”  pour  out 
Ids  piissionate  utterances  amid  the  unequalled  panorama  of 
•Southern  Switzerland : — 


“  *Twas  not  for  fiction  chose  Koussca\i  this  spot, 

Peopling  it  with  affections  ;  hut  he  found 
It  was  the  scene  which  passion  must  allot 
To  the  mind’s  purified  beings;  ’twas  tlie  ground 
AV’here  early  love  his  Psyche’s  zone  unbound, 

And  hal!ow’’d  it  with  loveliness:  ’tis  lone, 

And  wonderful,  and  deep,  and  hath  a  sound, 

And  sense,  and  sight  of  sweetness;  here  tlie  Khone 
Hath  spread  himself  a  couch,  the  Alps  have  rear’d  a  throne.” 

The  Prussian  romance  of  Freitiig,  on  the  contrary,  having 
chosen  so  unpropitibus  an  arena — we  abjure  the  implicit  pun — 
can  neither  seek  nor  derive  its  interest  from  questions  of 
latitude  or  longitude,  from  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  or  the 
nroductions  of  the  soil.  It  is  a  story  of  tow  n  life,  and  might 
happen  in  any  tow  n — out  of  England  ;  for  here,  its  romantic 
cast  of  thought  and  incident  would  render  it  an  impossibility. 
And  we  may  add,  that  it  is  thoroughly  (icrinan:  a  characteristic 
of  the  novel  somew  hat  natural,  seeing  that  it  is  the  composition 
of  a  German  author,  on  German  ground,  and  depicts  cxclu- 
aivcly  German  life.  With  this  native  tinge,  showing  itself 
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cvcn’whcrc  In  remarkable  depth  of  colour,  we  are  not  (lls|)osefi 
to  quarrel,  having  decided  sympathies  witli  Teutonic  literature 
and  with  the  better  side  of  the  (lerman  tcmperainent  ;  hut 
nevertheless,  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  that  enthusiastic 
appreciation  of  this  novel  wliich  it  has  found  in  its  native 
country.  It  is  altogether  more  romantic  than  is  quite  consistent 
with  ordinary  life  ;  and  its  sympathies  are  too  confined,  itj 
object  too  didactic,  for  our  own  cosmopolitan  sentiments,  and  the 
reijuisitions  of  modern  fiction. 

We  must  own,  nevertheless,  that  the  novel  of  “  Debit  and 
Credit’’  possesses  many  striking  merits.  Imprimis,  it  is  inter¬ 
esting — an  indispensable  necessity  of  works  designed  tor 
entertainment;  in  the  next  place,  it  is  perfectly  intelligible  troni 
beginning  to  end — no  slight  merit  in  a  production  of  (icrinan 
genius,  where  a  misty  “  Faust  ”  forms  an  intellectual  puzzle 
only  surpassed  by  the  deeper  darkness  to  which  a  Ciinnierian 
“Wilhelm  jMeistcr”  consigns  us;  and,  finally,  it  abound?  in 
touclies  of  liumour  more  nearly  akin  to  our  native  (piality 
than  the  greater  portion  of  the  liumorous  composition  which  i? 
floated  in  upon  us  from  the  Continent.  To  explain  w  bieb  asser¬ 
tion  we  must  avow  our  belief  that  humour  is  a  (piality  almost 
entirely  our  own.  Ijook  where  w’c  may  out  of  bonnic  Ihitain, 
we  rarely  find  the  genuine  article,  but  coarse,  or  ludicrous,  or 
spasmodic  imitations  of  it.  Let  the  llcrlin  Brimhorhim,  or  the 
Parisian  Charivari,  be  compared  w  ith  our  London  Punch,  and 
the  ditlercnce  between  the  spontaneity  of  genius,  and  the 
cleverness  of  talent,  will  at  once  appear — the  wide  interval 
between  the  hearty  laugh  of  enjoyment,  and  the  siinulated 
merriment  of  Harlequin.  Even  glorious  tlean  Paul,  with  his 
umiuestionable  humour,  wuis  more  of  a  grotes(pic  farceur  and 
posture-master,  than  with  our  hearty  reserve  of  admiration  tor 
iiis  ample  endowments,  w’c  care  to  place  on  record.  As  a 
sample  of  what  our  readers  may  expect  in  this  department, 
w'C  extract  from  “  Debit  and  Credit,”  the  account  of  the  birth, 
jiarentagc,  and  early  education  of  the  hero,  who  very  properly 
fascinates  the  regard,  and  secures  the  admiration  of  the  reader, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

“Ostrau  is  a  small  town  near  the  Oder,  celebrated  even  as  far  as 
Poland  for  its  gymnasium  and  its  gingerbread.  In  this  patriarchal 
spot  had  d\V(‘lt  for  many  years  the  accountant-royal,  Wohltart,  au 
(*nthusiastically  loyal  subject,  and  a  hearty  lover  of  his  fellow-men-- 
with  one  or  two  exceptions.  He  married  late  in  life,  and  his  wife 
and  lie  lived  in  a  small  house,  the  garden  of  which  he  himsclt  kept 
in  order.  For  a  long  time  the  happy  pair  were  childless ;  but  at 
length  came  a  day  when  the  good  woman,  having  smartened  up 
her  white  bed-curtains  with  a  broad  fringe  and  heavv  tassels,  dis- 
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appeared  beliiiul  tliein  aniiclst  the  approbation  of  all  her  female 
friends.  It  was  under  the  shade  of  those  white  bcd-ciirtains  that 
the  hero  of  our  tale  was  born. 

“  Auton  was  a  good  child,  who,  according  to  his  mother,  displayed 
remarkable  peculiarities  from  the  very  day  of  his  birth.  For  instance, 
he  had  a  great  objection  to  going  to  bed  at  the  proper  hour ;  he  would 
pore  time  untold  over  his  picture-alphabet,  and  hold  lengthy  con¬ 
versations  with  the  red  cock  depicted  upon  its  last  page,  imploring 
him  to  exert  himself  in  the  cause  of  his  young  family,  and  not  allow  the 
maid-servant  to  carry  them  oil*  and  roast  them.  Jiastly,  ho  would 
often  run  away  from  his  play-fellows,  and  sit  lost  in  thought  in  a 
corner  of  the  room.  11  is  greatest  delight,  however,  was  to  perch 
himself  on  a  chair  opposite  his  fatlu*r,  cross  his  legs  in  the  same  way, 
and  smoke  a  mimic  pipe  in  emulation.  Aloreover,  he  was  so  seldom 
naughty,  that  all  such  of  the  female  population  of  Ostrau,  as 
took  a  gloomy  view  of  things  in  general,  held  it  doubtful  that  he 
should  live  to  grow  up,  till  one  day  Anton  publicly  thrashed  the 
councillor’s  son,  which  in  some  degree  modified  the  opinions  con¬ 
cerning  him.  In  short,  he  was  just  the  boy  that  the  only  child  of 
warm-hearted  ])arenta  might  be  expected  to  prove.  At  school  he 
was  an  example  of  industry ;  and  w  hen  the  drawing-master  b(‘gan 
to  declare  that  he  must  be  a  painter,  and  the  classical  teacher  to 
devote  him  to  philology,  the  boy  might  have  been  in  some  danger  of 
being  diverted  from  the  serious  pursuit  of  any  one  specific  calling, 
but  for  an  accident  which  determined  his  choice. 

“  Kvery  Christmas  evening  the  mail  brought  to  the  house  of  the 
paternal  Wohlfart  a  box,  containing  a  loaf  of  the  finest  sugar,  and 
a  quantity  of  the  best  coffee.  This  sugar  the  good  man  himself 
broke  into  scpiares — the  coffee  was  roasted  by  his  wife’s  own  hands ; 
and  the  complacency  with  which  they  sij)])ed  their  first  cup  was 
pleasant  to  behold.  These  were  seasons  when,  to  the  childish  soul 
of  Anton,  the  whole  house  seemed  ]>ervadi*d  with  poetry  ;  and  his 
father  was  never  wearv  of  telling  him  the  historv  of  this  ix'riodical 
present.  Many  years  ago,  he  had  chanced  to  find,  in  a  dusty  bundle 
of  law-papers,  a  document,  of  great  importance  to  a  well-known 
mercantile  house  in  the  capital.  This  document  he  had  at  once 
forwarded,  and,  in  consecpience  of  it,  the  firm  had  been  enabled  to 
gain  a  long-pending  law-suit,  which  had  previously  threatened  to  go 
against  them.  Upon  which,  the  young  head  of  the  concern  hud 
written  his  acknowledgments;  and  Wohlfart  had  refused  to  be 
thanked,  having,  he  said,  only  done  his  duty.  From  that  time 
forth,  the  box  we  have  described  made  its  appearance  every  Christ¬ 
mas  evening,  accom])anied  by  a  few'  cordial  lines,  to  which  Wohlfart 
responded  in  a  masterpiece  of  caligraphy,  expressing  his  surprise  at 
the  unexpected  arrival,  and  wishing  a  happy  new  year  to  the  firm. 

1  be  old  gentleman  persisted,  even  to  his  wife,  in  treating  his 
Christmas  box  as  a  mere  accident,  a  trifle,  a  whim  of  some  clerk 
in  the  house  of  T.  ().  Schniter,  and  yearly  protested  against  the 
expectation  of  its  arrival,  by  which  the  good  woman’s  household 
purchases  were  more  or  less  influenced.  J5ut  its  arrival  was,  in 
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reality,  of  the  utmost  importance  in  his  ovpq*  4\  i. 

Bake  of  the  actual  eoflee  and  mgat  themseh'cs,  but  tlie 
h.8  counect.uK  mk  between  him  and  the  life  of  a  infect  Tr  ■ 
He  earclully  tied  up  all  the  letters  of  the  firm,  toeUlVer  l 
loie-letters  from  hw  wife.  He  became  a  eonnoisseuri  i 
produce,  an  oracle  in  coftec,  whose  decision  was  much  deferr 
t he  Ostrau  shopkeepers  J  [e  began  to  interest  himself  in  tlu.'^  ur.r 

of  the  great  firm,  and  never  failed  to  note  the  nos  -111(1  .1 
reported  111  a  certain  corner  of  the  newspaper  whol  1  i  ^ 
the  uninitiated.  Nay,  he  even  indulged' i^rLlev  I  i  -u  :  ‘‘J 

of  -Wokw'lS 

(■■  '■'* ““f,  ,V‘“  •'“*  little  A„ioo-,""wirs:;S 

cv.m!:  "1*^“  ‘  gentleman  sate  in  his  garden  of  an 

the  1^’  'I*  “'outli,  lie  would  dilate  iiiion 

the  advan  ages  ol  trade,  and  ask  his  son  whether  he  should  like  to 

be  a  iiicrchant :  whereupon  a  kind  of  kaleidoscope  picture  su. llei,  • 
shaped  Itself  ,11  the  little  fellow’s  mind,  niade 'up' of  sugatC 
aisiiis  and  almonds,  golden  oranges,  his  father’s  smile  and  the 
mysterious  delight  which  the  arrival  of  the  box  alwavs  o’eea.sioiied 

e.M  V  ^  ''  '  “  pwtii'al  influences;  still  doi-s  the 

wl.  f  of  old  !  liather  let  each  take  hi-cd 

an  f,.ir“"'*  •“'art’s  innermost  fold,  for  when  thev 

u  1,  «?’•""  “  ‘  "i?'”  f.vrants,  ay,  and  cruel  ones,  too. 

who,  ev  r‘fV'“^  r  AVohllart  family  lived  on  for  many  a  vear;  and 
ro.«“  Y  •'O*'  •insbaii'd  to  form 

fi?r ‘''®,*^oy’s  Way  of  life,  he  would  repiv,  ‘It  is 
!,««  /  “  '"orehant.’  But  in  his  own  hean  he 

resized  doubtful  as  to  how  this  dream  of  his  would  ever  be 

**  ^ark  day  drew  on,  when  the  shutters  of  the  house 
f  **  ““Closed  ;  the  servant  girl,  with  red  eves,  ran  up  and 
down  the  steps;  the  doctor  came  and  shook  his  head  ;'the  old  gentle¬ 
man  stood  1,1  prayer  near  his  wife’s  bed,  and  the  boy  knelt  sobbing 
b\  while  his  dying  mother’s  hand  still  tried  to  stroke  his  curls. 
1  hree  days  later  came  the  funeral,  and  father  and  son  sate  together 
one.  ^  ot  1  wept;  but  tbe  boy’s  red  cheeks  returned,  not  so  the 
man  s  lealtfi  and  strength.  Not  that  he  comiilained  ;  he  still 

^  wi  P*P^  118  before,  and  still  concerned  himself 

a  ou  It  price  oi  sugars,  but  there  was  no  heart  in  the  sniokini^or 
e  tonttrn,  and  he  would  often  look  anxiously  at  his  voung  com¬ 
panion,  w  10  A^ondered  what  his  lather  could  have  on  his  ininii.  ()im 
evening  when  he  had  for  the  hundredth  time  asked  him  whether  he 
rta  ^  1 ’e  be  a  merchant,  and  received  the  unvarving  answer, 
le  rose  rom  his  seat  with  an  air  of  decision,  and  told  the  servant 
®  ^  conveyance  to  take  him  the  next  morning  to  the 

capital ;  but  he  said  nothing  about  the  object  of  his  expedition. 
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“  Late  on  the  following  day  he  returned  in  a  very  dillerent  mood 
—happier,  indeed,  than  he  had  ever  been  since  liis  wife’s  death. 
He  enchanted  his  son  by  his  account  of  the  incredible  charms  of 
the  extensive  business,  and  the  kindness  of  the  great  merchant 
towards  himself.  He  had  been  invited  to  dinner;  he  had  eaten  pee¬ 
wits’  eggs,  and  drank  Greek  wine,  compared  to  which  the  very  best 
wine  in  Ostrau  was  mere  vinegar  ;  and,  above  all,  he  had  received  the 
promise  of  having  his  son  taken  into  their  onice,  and  a  few  hints  as 
to  the  further  course  of  his  education.  The  very  next  day  saw 
Anton  seated  at  a  ledger,  disposing  arbitrarily  of  hundreds  of 
thousands,  converting  them  into  every  existing  currency,  and 
putting  them  out  at  every  possible  rate  of  interest. 

Thus  another  year  passed  away.  Anton  was  just  eighteen,  when 
again  the  windows  remained  darkened,  and  the  red-eyed  servant 
girl  ran  up  and  down,  and  the  doctor  shook  his  head.  This  time  it 
was  the  old  gentleman  by  whose  bed  Anton  sate,  holding  both  his 
hands.  Hut  there  was  no  keeping  him  back  ;  and  aftcT  rt‘peatedly 
blessing  his  son,  he  died,  and  Anton  was  left  alone  in  the  silent 
dwelling,  at  the  entrance  of  a  new  life. 

“  Old  Wohlfart  had  not  been  an  accountant  for  nothing :  he  left 
his  house  in  the  highest  order,  his  aflairs  were  balanced  to  a 
farthing,  and  he  had  written  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  merchant 
only  a  few'  days  before  liis  death.  A  montli  later,  on  a  tine  sinnmer 
morning,  Anton  stood  upon  the  threshold  of  his  home,  placed  the 
key  in  a  friendly  hand,  made  over  his  luggage  to  the  carrier,  and, 
with  his  father’s  letter  in  his  pocket,  took  his  wav  to  the  great 
city.” 

As  the  youth  draws  nigh  tlic  place  of  his  destination,  he 
strays  witliout  design  into  the  private  grounds  of  the  mansion 
Kothsattel,  and  encounters  unwittingly  the  young  daughter  of 
the  house,  a  lively  girl  of  fourteen,  who  thenceforward  becomes 
Ids  destiny  for  years.  Beautiful  in  form  and  feature,  free,  and 
{^ay,  and  fascinating  in  manner,  the  young  aristocrat  had  every¬ 
thing  to  charm  the  susceptible  Anton  ;  and  he,  like  all  the 
world  of  her  acquaintance,  bowed  to  licr  sway,  although  in  his 
position,  an  under  clerk  in  a  grocer’s  counting-house,  his  devo¬ 
tion  to  his  Dulcinea  was  a  secret  and  scarcely  conscious  worship. 
Proceeding  from  liothsattcl,  our  hero  encounters  a  young 
townsman  and  schoolfellow,  a  Jew',  who  was  likewise  going  to 
establish  himself  in  the  same  city;  and  the  further  development 
of  the  story  presents  the  two  careers  of  the  honourable  and 
upright  Anton,  and  the  unscrupulous  rascal  Veitcl,  in  striking 
contrast.  On  this  field  the  ethical  unfolding  of  the  fiction 
i^  perfect ;  and  poetical  justice  is  done  to  both  the  w'orthy  and 
the  unworthy.  In  the  issue,  Itzig,  the  Jew,  is  drowned,  after 
adding  murder  to  peculation;  while  the  “patient  continuance” 
of  Wohlfart  in  w’cll-doing  is  rcw’arded  by  happiness  at  last. 
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In  the  character  and  fortunes  of  these  two  leading  jKTsona(r^.j,^ 
the  story  of  “  Debit  and  Credit  ”  is  but  the  two  apprentices  ol 
Hogarth  done  into  German.  Another  gentleman  of  Icadiinr 
imj)(>rtancc  in  the  i)rogress  of  the  story  is  the  wealtliy  ami 
dashing  Herr  von  Fink,  a  clerk  in  the  same  establishment  as 
Anton,  and  his  fast  friend,  who  eventually  takes  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  Lenorc  vou  liothsattel  oft‘  Anton’s  hands  —  a  more 
congenial  union — and  leaves  our  worthy  hero  to  a  less  ambitious 
marriage  with  the  sister  and  housekeeper  of  his  widtoved  prin¬ 
cipal,  the  thrifty  and  amiable  8abine  Schrdter. 

After  an  honourable  and  upright  course  of  a  few  years  in 
the  merchant’s  employ,  during  which  Wohlfart  wins  Ills  prin- 
cijial’s  confidence,  the  first  place  in  his  establishment,  and  the 
golden  opinions  of  all  around  him,  Anton  rellmiuishes  everv 
advanta;;e  at  the  summons  of  a  chivalric  desire  to  rescue  the 
family  of  liothsattel  from  pecuniary  embarrassments  which 
threatened  their  ruin.  Mr.  Schrilter  resents  tliis  desertion  of 
tlic  linn  by  its  most  trusted  servant ;  but  our  hero  deemed 
the  sacrifice  he  made  a  duty,  and  succeeded  in  his  ohjoct, 
as  well  as  in  rcjxainini;  afterwards  the  esteem  whicli  his 

O  O 

(Quixotic  disiiiterestediu'ss  and  regretted  departure  liad  .^liakeii. 
Wliile  absent  from  Herlin,  mamminj;  a  most  dishearteiiiim 
Folish  jiroperty  of  the  Haron’s,  an  insurrection  of  tlie  native 
population  takes  place,  accomjianied  with  every  outrage  njion 
tlie  jiersons  and  property  of  the  German  colonists  settled  in 
their  midst.  An  attack  is  made  upon  the  castle  of  the  haron, 
whicli  is  successfully  defended  liy  the  cour:ige  of  Anton  and 
\  on  Fink.  One  of  the  adventures  attending  the  attack  wc 
^hall  e.xtract  from  the  story  : — 


‘*  Tin*  rin^  of  horses’  hoofs,  and  the  hollow  inarch  of  the  infantry, 
were  now  licard. 

“  ‘  /oimdsl’  said  I'ink,  ‘tin*  whole  cor[>s  marches,  as  if  on  parade, 
up  to  the  ea>tle  front.  If  they  mean  to  storm  your  fortress  on  this 
side,  thev  have  the  most  remarkable  conceptions  of  the  nature  ot  a 
stnmg  place,  d'hey  draw  up  against  us  at  a  distance  of  live  hundred 
yards.  Pin*  infantry  in  the  middle,  the  horsemen  at  both  sides: 
quitt*  a  Ivoman  order  of  battle,  tlulius  Cmsar  over  again,  I  declare! 
book,  they  have  a  drummer  ;  the  fellow  advances,  the  row  you  hear 
is  the  beat  ot  drums.  Ah,  ha!  the  leader  rides  forward.  He  comes 
on,  and  just  halts  before  our  door.  Politeness  demands  that  we 
shouhl  impure  what  he  wants.’  Fink  pushed  back  tin*  heavy  bolts 
ot  the  door, — it  opened ;  he  stepped  out  on  the  threshold  covering 
the  entrance,  and  carrying  his  double-barrel  carelessly  in  his  hand. 
\\  hen  the  horseman  saw  the  slender  figure  in  hunting  oostuine, 
standing  so  ouit*tly  before  him,  he  reined  in  his  horse,  and  touched 
ids  hat,  whicli  I’ink  acknowledged  by  a  slight  bow. 
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wish  to  speak  to  the  proprietor  of  tliis  estate,*  cried  tlie 

horseiiiaii.  ^ 

“‘You  nnist  put  up  with  me,’  replied  Fink  ;  ‘  1  represent  him.’ 

“‘Tell  him,  then,  that  we  have  some  orders  of  the  (rovernment  to 
i-arrv  out  in  his  house,’  cried  the  rider. 

“  ‘  Would  vour  chivalry  permit  me  to  ask  what  (lovernment  has 
been  frivoloiis  enough  to  give  you  a  message  for  the  Baron  Hoth- 
sattel  ?  From  what  1  hear,  the  views  taken  in  this  country  about 
(lOvernment  in  general  are  a  little  disturbed.’ 

“‘The  Polish  Central  Committee  is  your,  as  well  as  my  Oovern- 
iiient,’  replied  the  rider. 

“‘You  are  very  good-natured  in  allowing  a  Central  Committee  to 
dispose  of  your  heads  ;  you  will  allow  us,  however,  to  hold  a  dif¬ 
ferent  opinimi  on  this  ])articular  point.’ 

“  ‘  You  see  that  we  have  the  means  to  enforce  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  Oovernment,  and  I  advise  you  not  by  opposition  to  pro¬ 
voke  us  to  use  force.’ 

“‘  1  thank  you  for  this  advice,  and  should  bo  still  more  obliged, 
if,  in  your  zeal  for  your  duty,  you  would  not  forget  that  the  grouncl 
on  which  you  stand  is  not  public,  but  j)rivate  projXTty  ;  and  that 
straime  liorses  are  onlv  allowed  to  exercise  thereon  bv  consent  of 
the  proprietor,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  you  have  not  obtained.’ 

We  have  had  words  enough,  sir,’  cried  the  rider,  impatiently. 
‘If  you  are  really  authorized  to  represent  the  jiroprietor,  I  require 
you  to  open  this  castle  to  us  without  delay,  and  to  deliver  up  your 
arms.’ 

‘‘‘Alas!’  replied  Fink,  ‘  I  am  under  the  unpleasant  necessity  of 
refusing  your  reipiest.  1  would  add  a  hope  that  you,  together  with 
the  gentry  in  shabby  boots,  ranged  behind  you  there,  will  leave  this 
place  as  soon  as  possible.  My  young  folk  an*  just  going  to  set* 
whether  tiny  can  hit  the  mole-hills  under  your  fe(?t.  We  should  be 
sorry  if  the  bare  toes  of  your  companions  were  to  be  hurt.  Ik’gom*, 
sir!’  cried  he,  suddenly  changing  his  eart'less  tone  to  one  of  such 
vehement  anger  and  scorn,  that  the  Pole’s  horse  reared,  and  In* 
himself  laid  his  hands  on  the  pistols  at  his  holster. 

“During  this  conversation,  the  rc'st  of  the  horsemen  and  the 
infantry  had  drawn  nearer,  to  catch  the  words. 

“  More  than  once  a  barrel  had  been  low(*red,  but  they  had  always 
been  jiushed  back  by  a  few’  riders  in  advance  of  the  ranks..  At 
Fink’s  last  words,  a  w  ild-looking  figure  in  an  old  frieze  jacket  took 
aim,  a  shot  was  heard,  and  the  bullet  flew  past  Fink’s  cheek,  and  struck 
the  door  behind  him.  At  the  same  moment  a  supjiresscd  scream 
was  heard,  a  flash  seen  on  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  the  luckless 
niarksman  fell  to  the  ground.  The  man  who  had  conducted  tlu^ 
parky  turned  his  horse,  the  assailants  all  fell  back,  and  Fink  closed 
the  door.  As  he  turned  round,  Lenore  stood  on  the  first  flight  of 
fhe  stairs,  the  recently  discharged  gun  in  her  hand,  her  large  eyes 
fixed  wildly  upon  him.  ‘Are  you  wounded?’  cried  she,  besidi* 
herself. 

“  ‘  JVot  at  all,  my  faithful  comrade,’  cried  Fink. 
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“  Lonorc  then  threw  away  the  p;un,  and  sank  at  her  father’s  feet, 
hilling  her  face  on  his  knees.  Her  father  bent  over  her,  took  her 
head  in  his  hands,  and  the  nervous  agitation  of  the  last  few  hours 
brought  on  a  convulsive  fit  of  sobbing.  Jlis  daughter  passionately 
clasped  his  trembling  frame,  and  silently  held  him  in  her  anus. 
There  they  were — a  broken-down  existence,  and  one  in  which  the 
warm  glow  of  youthful  life  was  bursting  into  llame. 

“  Fink  looked  out  of  the  window  ;  the  enemy  had  retired  bevontl 
the  range  of  fire,  and  were,  as  it  seemed,  bobling  a  consultation. 
Suddt‘nly  he  stepped  up  to  Lenore,  and  laying  his  hand  on  her  arm, 
said,  ‘  I  thank  you,  dear  lady,  for  having  so  promptly  punished  that 
rascal.  And  now,  I  beg  you  to  leave  this  room  with  your  father. 
We  shall  do  better,  if  anxiety  on  your  account  does  not  withdraw 
our  eyes  from  the  enemy.’  Lenore  shrunk  back  at  his  touch,  and 
a  warm  blush  overspread  her  cheek  and  brow. 

“  ‘  We  will  go,’  she  said,  with  downcast  eyes.  ‘  Come,  my  father.’ 
.She  then  led  the  Baron  up-stairs  to  her  mother’s  room.  There  she 
heroically  strove  to  compose  herself,  sate  down  by  the  couch  of  the 
invalid,  and  di<l  not  go  near  Fink  again  the  whole  evening.” 


Of  course  such  an  incident  as  this  seals  the  beautiful 
Amazon,  high-spirited  and  really  noble  girl,  to  be  the  Herr  von 
Fink's  for  ever,  and  completely  extinguishes  any  ambitious 
hopes  the  humble  and  quiet  Anton  may  have  ever  cherished 
of  wedding  the  Haron’s  daughter.  We  would  fain  have  quoted 
a  softer  scene,  but,  in  sooth,  there  is  little  love-making  in  this 
tale,  which  rather  exemplifies  the  course  of  lowly  duty  and 
proinl  principle,  amid  the  temptations  of  town-life,  and  the 
strifes  of  war,  than  that  over-mastering  passion  which  rules  “the 
cam|>,  the  court,  the  grove. There  is  a  wonderful  degree  of 
freshness  in  the  incidents  and  the  style  of  narration.  The 
business-life  of  Berlin  is  depicted  with  IVe-Kapbaclite  minute¬ 
ness  of  touch — the  fellow-clerks  of  Anton  arc  individualized 
with  remarkable  skill,  from  Fix  and  Pumpkins  down  to  the 
pious  Baumann,  who  bad  a  eall  to  become  a  foreign  missionary. 
Sebniter,  the  head  of  the  firm,  is  a  model  of  commercial  enter¬ 
prise  and  integrity;  while  Anton,  the  hero,  is  the  very  ideal  of 
chivalry  in  humble  life.  The  end  of  the  villain  of  the  piece  is 
full  of  melo-draniatic  horror,  and  in  keeping  with  bis  ante¬ 
cedents.  The  translation  by  L.  C.  C.  is  admirably  executed, 
for  it  roads  with  all  the  case  of  an  original,  wdiilc  the  turn  of 
thought,  illustration,  and  phraseology  arc  closely  German.  To 
the  original  we  have  only  the  objection  to  urge  xvbicli  w’C  have 
alreaily  hinted,  ot  being  restricted  in  its  national  and  social 
sympathies.  In  ILcrr  Freitag’s  creed,  Poles,  Jews,  and  aris- 
tiH'rati  are  a  worthless  set  of  beings,  if  not  something  worse. 
Now*  with  all  our  respect  for  F'athcrland  (and  xvc  think  the 
man  is  a  Christian  of  an  inferior  order  w  ho  does  not  feel  the 
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and  dwells  with  emphatic  frankness  in  his  introdu  tory  remarks 
upon  the  debt  which,  with  or  without  acknowledgment,  some 
of  our  greatest  writers  owe  to  the  French  essayist.  “  The 


Fssays,’*  it  is  observed,  “arc  known  in  substance  fur  bcvoiul 
the  circle  of  readers  who  can  decipher  tlieir  idiomatic  French 
studded  with  (iascon  phrases,  or  relish  the  quaint  old  Fnirlish 
translations  by  Florio  and  Cotton,  however  modernized.”  Ihit 
to  the  (question  of  influence.  “'From  Shakspere  and  Ikicon, 
down  to  the  humblest  essayist,  earnest  enough  to  make  man 
the  theme  of  his  speculations,  we  find  traces  of  communion  with 
Montaigne.  1 1  is  acipiaintance  is  sometimes  acknowled'^cil. 
oftencr  implied.  Ihitlcr  and  Pope  (piote,  but  Swift  ami 
Sterne  show  that  they  were  familiar  with  him.”  Hut  not  to 
their  discredit.  “To  point  out  that  English  writers  are  under 
obligations  to  this  wonderful  speculator,”  ingenuously  admits 
Mr.  8t.  John,  “  is  not  to  diminish  their  value,  but  to  show  that 
it  is  a  debt  of  gratitude  in  us  to  study  his  career.” 

The  object  of  Mr.  St.  tlohn  in  publishing  the  present  bio¬ 
graphy,  is  to  enable  us  to  pay  back  this  debt  of  gratitude,  and 
study  the  career  of  this  great  thinker,  whether  as  a  soldier,  a 
courtier,  a  magistrate,  or  a  recluse  student  in  the  solitary 
tower  of  the  Chateau  de  Montaigne  in  Ferigord.  Hitherto  wc 
have  had  no  comj)lete  life  of  Montaigne,  except  one  of  about 
thirty  pages  by  President  J^onhier ;  and  some  smaller  ones 
composed  of  sentences  from  the  Essays,  strung  together ;  with 
that  by  llazlitt,  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  the  Essays,  which 
is  a  fair  but  slight  resume.  Besides  these,  there  are  discussional 
books,  pamphlets  of  various  sizes,  on  different  parts  of  the 
Life  of  Montaigne — Guizot,  Villemain,  Sainte-Beuve,  and 
Philarcte  Chasles  have  all  entered  the  lists — commentaries,  or 
documents  found ;  but  every  one  has  hitherto  shrunk  from  the 
difficult,  the  tedious  task  of  putting  these  materials  together, 
fhe  fact,  those  dusty  old  antiquaries,  though  capal)le  of 
deciphering  a  document,  were  incompetent  to  interpret  it,  or 
connect  it  with  one  great  whole.  In  fact.  Dr.  Payer,  who  ha< 
been  indefatigable  in  endeavouring  to  ferret  out  documents  which 
might  throw  light  upon  the  history  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
and  who  published  a  valuable  series  of  researches,  some  four  or 
five  years  since,  on  what  he  calls  “  Tlie  Public  Life”  of  Mon¬ 
taigne,  Inis  pronounced  that  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  write  a 
biography.  It  may,  therefore,  appear  presumptuous  that  any 
one,  especially  an  Englishman,  should  have  undertaken  so  bold 
and  arduous  a  t:isk.  No  one,  however,  who  reads  carefully, 
and  analyzes  critically,  the  first  full-length  portrait  drawn  by 
Mr.  St.  tlohn,  but  must  admit  that  he  has  come  well  prepared 
tor  the  labour  he  has  imposed  upon  himself.  He  not  only 
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•sliowsliiinsclf  to  be  most  intimately  acquainted  with  the  writings 
of  Montaigne,  with  the  lives  of  his  contemporaries  and  familiars, 
with  the  annals  of  tlie  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  especially 
with  the  history  of  CJascony  at  this  period :  he  has  exhibited  a 
wonderful  power  of  discrimination,  suggestion,  and  analysis,  and 
has  so  conq)letely  deviated  from  his  predecessors,  and  so  success- 
fullv  built  up  his  own  theory,  that  we  may  regard  the  present 
life  in  the  light  of  a  perfectly  new  and  original  biography. 
We  will  endeavour,  so  far  as  our  space  admits,  to  supjiort  this 
assertion;  and  the  more  eifectually  to  make  this  clear  to  the 
reader,  we  will  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  Ciascon 
j)hilosoj)her. 

Michel  ^lontaigne  was  born  on  Friday,  the  last  day  of 
February,  1533,  “as  we  now  count,”  says  he,  “beginning  tbe 
year  in  »Ianuary:”  for  when  he  wrote  a  change  had  recently 
been  made,  the  year  having  previously  begun  at  FasU‘r.  II is 
father  lived  upon  his  ancestral  estates  of  JMontaigne,  in  Peri- 
gord,  the  birth-place  of  the  illustrious  lOssayist.  The  family 
iiainc  was  Ey([uem,  and  is  frecpiently  alluded  to  in  the  history 
of  the  province  of  Guyenne,  though  much  discussion  has  arisen 
respecting  tbe  origin  of  tbe  word.  “It  has  be(‘n  assumed  to  be 
essentially  of  (Jascon  origin,”  observes  Mr.  St.  •John  ;  “whilst  an 
incautious  iMiglislnnan  might  easily  be  betrayed  into  claiming 
Montaigne  as  a  countryman.  If  we  stand  aside,”  he  continues, 
“  \vc  may,  jierhaps,  have  him  handed  over  to  us  at  last.”  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  ICnglish  created  Guyenne  into  a  pro¬ 
vince,  and  occupied  it  for  hundreds  of  years.  “  It  was  easy  to 
niake  K\mucm  of  Oakham ;  the  suggestion  is  not  absurd  of 
Fghani;”  Eyquem,  or  Oakham,  seems  plausible  enough,  since 
ckh  in  German  signifies  an  oak,  and  if  we  arc  to  be  guided  by 
sounds  we  have  the  direct  word.  “  Aloliere  teas  of  Jlritish 
origin,  therefore  ^lontaignc  maij  have  been.  He  himself  tells 
us,  indeed,  that  he  was  connected  with  an  English  family  ; 
mentions  that  he  had  relatives  in  England ;  and  adds,  that  in 
consecpicncc  of  our  long  occupation  of  Guyenne  the  peoj)lc  of 
bis  neighbourhood  had  much  intermarried  with  us.”  It  is, 
however,  unnecessary  to  push  this  investigation  further  ;  it 
Would,  doubtless,  be  a  great  distinction  to  be  able  to  claim 
^lontaigne  as  of  Fhiglish  origin ;  we  can,  however,  the  better 
waive  tbe  honour,  seeing  that  he  has  written  for  the  w’orld, 
and  in  a  cosmopolitan  spirit. 

Mr.  St.  •lolm's  description  of  the  youth  of  Montaigne  is 
minute,  elaborate,  and  curious,  and  aflbr<Is  him  an  aj)propriate 
opportunity  of  painting  the  manner  in  which  gentlemen  in 
France  were  trained  and  educated  at  this  period,  “low'urds 
tbe  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  subject  of  education, 
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we  arc  told,  “luid  be^iin  to  occupy  an  important  .sliure  of 
attention.”  l^p  to  tliis  time  no  one  had  ventured  to  su‘’‘‘’'ost, 
that  the  stupid  routine  followed  in  tlic  schools  was  not  the  host 
system  of  education  possible.  The  father  of  Michel  Mont:il<rne, 
however,  seems  to  have  originated,  and  courageously  carried 
out,  a  new’  method,  which  obtained  a  reputation  so  w  idc-sj)road, 
that  it  was  discussed  by  the  most  eminent  professors  of  tiie 
<lay.  Without  dwelling  too  much  upon  this  systi  in,  we  inav 
state,  that  the  health  of  the  body  was  thought  of  bclbre  the 
devclo[>ment  of  the  mind,  and  character  before  either  of  the 
others.  The  illustrations  of  some  points  are  rather  curious.  To 
teach  his  son  humility,  Pierre  Eyqueni  de  Montaigne  had  liim 
held  over  the  baptismal  font  by  persons  of  the  most  abject  lor- 
tune,  and  the  nurse  selected  to  rear  him  was  found  in  an  cajuallv 
low’  condition  of  life.  He  was  to  be  accustomed  to  a  hard  and 
rugged  course  of  living,  and  thus  descend  from  w  hat  was  ditii- 
cult  and  unpleasant  to  w  hat  was  soft  and  easy  ;  he  w  as  alsi) 
enjoined  to  have  a  respect  for,  and  sympathy  wTtli,  the 
“  people,”  and  those  who  w'cre  in  want  of  his  aid.  As  Micliel 
Montaigne  w’as  a  third  son,  and  intended  for  the  law',  he  was 
early  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Latin  language,  and 
tiie  other  branches  of  the  scholastic  learning  of  that  day;  hut 
it  appears  he  refused  to  lend  himself  to  the  forcing  procos^ 
applied,  and  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  stupid  boy,  although 
his  anxious  father  had  indulged  the  vain  hope  of  making  a 
prodigy  of  him.  “He  instinctively  j)ut  on  the  appearance  ot’ 
pedantry,”  observes  his  biographer,  “  to  protect  him  from  the 
attacks  of  pedantry.  His  mind  was  not  inactive.  What  ho 
saw,  he  saw’  well ;  and  under  a  heavy  complexion  indulged  in 
Ixdd  imaginations,  and  cherished  opinions  beyond  his  age.  Jhit 
he  was  incommunicative,  digesting  his  thoughts  in  solitude,  and 
keeping  his  firm  ‘appreciation’  of  things  to  himself.  This  is 
w  hy,  in  his  school  days,  he  got  among  his  companions  a  reputa- 
for  absurd  pride." 

Mr.  St.  tlolm's  ehajdcrs  on  “  How  Michel  studle»l  the 
Humanities,”  “  Montaigne  sent  to  Cidlege,”  and  “  His  Student 
Life,”  are  each  admirable  pictures  of  college  life  in  Montaigne’s 
days,  and  show  a  vast  deal  of  research,  so  minutely  and  freshly 
are  they  finished.  Hut  we  must  pass  on  to  more  stirring  times 
—  the  rehellion  of  L)48.  And  here  we  must  remark,  that 
Mr.  St.  #lohn  is  the  only  one  of  Montaigne’s  biographers — as 
far  as  w'e  are  aware — who  has  seemed  conscious  of  the  con¬ 
nexion  which  existed  between  these  events  and  the  can'cr  of 
Montaigne.  Michelet  does  not  mention  it  in  his  “  History  oi 
h  ranee  and  Henri  Martin  gives  it  only  as  an  episode,  ^et 
this  terrible  outbreak  explains  a  great  deal  which  has  hitherto 
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remained  a  mystery,  and  links  the  early  experiences  of  La 
BoiHic  with  those  of  Montaigne. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the  historical  events  that 
ushered  in  the  year  1548.  Henry  II.  succeeded  Francis 
in  1547,  jnst  as  Michel  dc  Montaigne  left  college.  AVe  know 
not  whether  the  latter  visited  the  court  that  year  in  comj)any 
with  his  father  Pierre  Eycpiein,  to  do  homage  to  the  new 
monarch.  In  1548,  we  Hnd  him,  a  lad  of  from  fifteen  to  six¬ 
teen,  living  at  Bordeaux,  during  a  terrible  insurrection  which 
oeeurred  there — an  Insurrection  similar  in  character  to,  and 
hardly  less  fearful  in  its  results  than  the  famous  Jac(picric.  The 
influence  on  the  mind  of  Montaigne  of  the  scenes  he  witnessed, 
was  doubtless  to  make  him  distrustful  of  extreme  principles, 
and  disposed  to  take  shelter  under  the  wing  of  authority.  We 
haveno  space  to  enter  into  the  details  of  this  civil  war.  The 
conduct  of  the  F rcnch  Government  towards  the  J^rotestants  of 
the  province  of  Guyenne,  exasperated  them  to  the  last  degree ; 
self-preservation  drove  them  to  take  up  arms;  the  country  was 
thrown  into  a  state  of  horrible  convulsion;  town  after  town 
rebelled  only  to  be  dragooned  into  submission,  and  to  have  their 
jwpulations  cruelly  decimated.  The  Chateau  dc  Montaigne 
was  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  rebellious  district,  and  ex|)osed 
to  all  the  chances  and  changes  of  those  distracted  times.  Mon¬ 
taigne  was  present  in  Bordeaux  throughout  the  terrible  events 
which  took  ])lacc  there;  he  saw  Tristan  dc  Moneins,  lieutenant 
of  Henri  d’Albret,  King  of  Navarre,  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
populace  for  halting  between  two  opinions;  he  saw  La  Chassagne, 
President  of  the  Parliament,  curry  favour  with  the  victorious 
party,  hy  consenting  to  be  their  minister  of‘  vengeance ;  he  saw 
the  streets  of  that  lovely  city  stream  with  human  blood — the 
blood  of  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty;  and  the  lesson  must 
have  been  instructive  to  the  young  Gascon\s  heart.  We  have 
not  attempted  to  reproduce  the  horrors  of  that  epoch ;  wc 
venture  only  to  allude  to  them ;  barharities  which  make  us 
shudder  were  perpetrated  without  comjninction — without  but 
an  exceptional  voice  or  two  being  raised  against  the  atrocious 
cruelty;  one  of  those  voices,  however,  wjis  that  of  Fstienne  de 
la  Boetie. 

At  the  early  age  of  twenty-one,  Michel  dc  Montaigne  bc(‘ainc 
a  inemher  of  the  Cour  dcs  Aides  of  IVrigueux,  by  a  sp(‘cial 
disjKinsation  of  the  king;  but  this  court,  in  consequence  of 
intrigues  and  disputes,  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1557  with 
the  l^arllament  of  Bordeaux.  His  name  apptairs  on  the 
registers  which  record  the  official  reception  of  the  new  members 
nn  the  .3rd  of  December,  on  which  day  it  is  interesting  to 
know  that  Alontaijine  became  the  colleague  of  La  Boetie, 
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with  whose  life  he  has  been  so  intimately  associated.  The 
ofhee  of  ehaiicellor  he  held  for  thirteen  years;  but  during  this 
interval  Mr.  St.  .lolm  shows  distinctly,  what  j>rcvions  biojrraj,l,ei> 
have  failed  to  do,  that  he  was  an  assiduous  attendant  upon  the 
court  at  Ihiris.  It  is  this  period  t>f  the  Essayist's  life  wiiieh 
the  present  historian  may  be  said  to  have  almost  eomj>letelv 
added  to  the  antecedent  lives;  and  the  skill  and  in^enultv  he 
displays  in  deducing  facts  from  partial  ov  obscure  revelations  in 
the  writings  of  Montaigne,  and  dovetailing  them  into  the  whole 
narrative,  is  highly  meritorious.  Hy  other  biogra}>hers,  the  lile 
of  the  (laseon  scholar,  from  1557  to  15().*5,  is  a  tissue  of  vai^ue 
and  doul)tful  traditions.  ^Ir.  St.  .lohn  removes  the  doubt  and 
the  vagueness,  and  by  interpreting  the  Essays  by  a  key  which 
is  of  his  own  invention,  but  now  has  become  public  pr()j)ertv, 
solves  the  dillieulty  Jit  once.  AVe  may  quote  the  i’ollowing 
passage  as  an  instance  of  the  shrewdness  exhibited  by  Mr.  St. 
dolin  in  detecting  fjiets; — 

“About  .lulv,  15()t),”  we  read,  “Montaigne  was  again  at  the 
court  of  Francis  I!.,  as  we  learn  in  a  verv  round-about  inaniuT. 
In  the  account  of  his  educatiini  he  savs,  ‘1  met  Ihiclianau  in  the 
suite  of  the  Marshal  de  llrissac,  acting  as  tutor  to  the  young  Fomte 
lie  Hrissac.’  Now  Huchanan  returned  delinitivelv  to  Scotland  in 
151)0,  and,  before  that  year,  had  lived  with  his  pujiil  in  IMedinont. 
In  duly,  15()0,  the  Marechal  came  back  to  France ;  so  that  exactly 
then,  and  at  no  other  time,  could  Montaigne  have  im‘t  Huchanan 
under  these  circumstances.  In  the  absence  of  other  accounts  of  the 
moviMiumts  of  Moiitaigm*  about  this  period,  we  are  obliged  to  put  up 
with  evidence  of  this  kind  :  which,  however,  is  conclusive,  and  which 
I  am  surprised  no  biograjiher  has  made  use  of.” — Vol.  1.,  p.  Hhh 

Another  instjince  of  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  St.  fbdm  may  he 
mentioned  in  the  julmirable  way  in  which  he  discovers 
Montaigne  to  have  been  a  soldier,  a  fact  hitherto  altoge¬ 
ther  ignored,  and  yet  one  which  explains  an  im|H)rtant  ])hase 
of  his  character,  and  enables  us  to  account  for  the  frequency 
w  ith  which  military  terms,  and  military  allusions,  and  even 
military  illustrations  are  ailopted  in  the  works  of  Montaigne. 

“  In  his  chapter  on  *  Fresumption  ’  he  (Montaigne)  says: 
‘  The  most  notable  men  I  have  judged  by  external  aj>pearanccs 
have  been  in  n‘spcet  of  war  and  military  capacity'  the  Duke  ot 
tiuise,  who  died  at  Orleans,  and  the  late  Marshal  Stro/.zi.’  Any  one 
accustomeil  to  Montaigne’s  way  of  expressing  himself  would  :it 
once  infer  that  he  had  served  under  both  tbesi?  generals,  or  at  any 
rate  had  followed  their  armies.  Hut  we  art‘  here  most  concerned 
with  the  Marshal  Stro/.zi.  Tluit  distinguished  general,  who  as 
Montaigne  tells  us,  always  took  Ca'sar  for  a  model,  and  was 
assiduous  in  studying  the  *  Fommentarics,’  was  killed  on  tin*  -0th 
id  .lune,  15r)S,  at  the  siege  of  Thionville.  Montaigne,  then  twenty- 
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five  years  of  ago,  was  certainly  present ;  and  it  is  not  likely  he  was 
there  in  any  other  character  than  as  a  yoliinteer.  Ih’obably  he  had 
followed  (liiise  and  Strozzi  in  their  snceessfnl  enterprise  against 
Calais  and  (iiiignes.  These  two  generals  joined  the  army  of  Vielle- 
ville,  which  was  laying  siege  to  Thionville,  on  the  2Sth  of  May,  and  on 
the  20th  of  June  Marechal  Strozzi  was  killed.” — V"ol.  1.,  p.  120. 


Sliglit  as  these  indications  are,  they  prove  neverthelevss 
yahiable ;  and  by  taking  advantage  of  liints  thus  thrown  out, 
further  research  may  perhai)s  enable  some  future  biographer 
to  trace  Montaigne  throngli  many  of  the  scenes  of  tlie  reigns 
of  Henry  II.  and  his  successors. 

One  of  the  most  charming  portions  of  these  two  volumes 
is  that  which  relates  the  dclightfid  episode  of  tlie  friendships  of 
Miclicl  Montaigne  and  Kstienne  de  la  Hoihic.  It  is  evident 
from  the  spirit  in  which  tlie  life  of  this  amiable  and  excellent 
(councillor  of  the  Parliament  of  Hordeaux  has  been  pourtrayed 
that  neither  himself  nor  his  writings  have  been  jiroperly 
appreciated  or  understood  by  those  French  historians  who  have 
undertaken  the  duty  of  commenting  upon  them.  In  the  few 
chapters  which  Mr.  St.  .John  devotes  to  the  career  of  this 
Gascon  democrat,  he  has  managed  to  give  a  new  and  fuller 
sketch  of  his  life,  and,  in  our  opinion,  to  take  a  right  view  of  I^a 
Hoi'tie’s  admirable  treatise  on  “  V  oluntary  Servitude,”  a  Nvork 
which  has  been  so  freipiently  assailed  and  misconstrued,  and 
which  did  not  even  esca[)e  the  mutilating  hand  of  his  bosom 
Iriend  after  its  author’s  death.  Mr.  St.  .lohn  clearly  shows, 
which  ought  to  have  been  clear  to  every  critic  before,  that  this 
work  is  not  the  jiroduction  of  a  youth  of  sixteen  or  eighteen,  as 
the  apologists  of  La  Hoiitic  assert;  but  that  it  is  the  studied 
composition  of  a  man  of  ripe  years,  large  exp(*rience,  wide 
sympathies,  and  eminently  a  scholar.  The  picture  of  his  last 
hours  as  represented  in  these  pages  is  wvy  affecting. 
Montaigne  was  present  throughout  the  whole  period  of  his 
friemfs  illness,  and  continued  with  him  to  the  last.  “  La  Hoiitic 
even  remained  as  present  with  Montaigne  in  death  as  in  life  ; 
and  without  any  wish  to  de[)reciate  the  sincerity  of  the 
Lssayist,  I  may  even  say,”  remarks  Mr.  St.  .lohn,  “  that  his 
lnendslii[)  ajipcars  to  have  deepened  and  taken  a  higher  tone 
when  he  took  up  his  [len  ami  began  to  write,  ddie  cha[)ter  on 
‘friendship’  is  a  noble  work;  and  almost  everywhere 
throughout  the  Lssays,  when  La  Hoihie  is  alluded  to,  wc  are 
touched,  and  our  sympathies  are  aroused.” 

Passing  on  from  an  admirable  chapter  on  the  relations  of  the 
“Pleiad”  with  Alontaignc,  and  the  observations  on^  the 
manners  of  the  court  .at  this  time,  the  devidopimmt  of  litera¬ 
ture,  <S:c. — which  exhibit  a  large  ac4uaintance  w’ith  (aintcm- 
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j>orary  writers,  aiul  in  the  use  of  which  ^Ir.  St.  John  adopts  hi? 
own  orij'inal  mode  of  criticism — we  will  contemplate  Montai^m. 
as  an  amateur  auth(»r.  How  is  it,  w  e  may  justly  ask,  that  so 
little  attempt  luis  hitherto  been  made  to  trace  the  {^^radual 
unfolding  of  Montaigne’s  mind  ?  Surely  it  is  unjusticc  to  the 
human  race  to  treat  with  neglect  or  contempt  the  earlier 
prmliictions  of  men  who  have  subsequently  accpiired  a  higli 
place  in  the  Temple  of  Fame.  Though  their  claim  to  immor¬ 
tality  may  not  rest  upon  these  first  efforts,  yet  to  the  student  of 
the  human  mind  it  is  a  pleasing  and  encouraging  study  to  trace 
the  development  of  the  different  intellectual  faculties  and  the 
modifications  they  undergo  by  education  and  experience.  Mr. 
St.  tiohn  admits  nothing  to  be  too  trivial  which  throws  tlic 
least  light  on  the  character,  the  career,  or  the  mental  growth  of 
Montaigne;  and  it  is  indeed  censurable  that  in  all  biographies 
the  history  of  the  child’s  mind  and  character  should  not  be 
dwelt  u|>on  as  well  as  the  character  and  mind  of  the  full  man. 

“About  lo()7  there  ha[)pened  a  remarkable  accident  in  the 
intellectual  life  of  ^Montaigne,”  observes  his  biographer. 
“  Despite  the  example  of  his  friend  La  Boetie,  he  does  not  seem 
up  to  this  time  to  have  practised  the  art  of  writing,  cxoe|)t, 
perhaj)s,  as  a  [)astime  or  an  exercise.”  It  appears  that  his 
father's  house  had  ahvays  been  a  place  of  learned  resort ;  he 
received  studious  men  under  his  roof  as  if  they  were  sacred 
<’haracters;  and  “his  respect,”  observes  his  son,  with  ([uiet 
humour,  “  was  ifi  e(iual  ratio  with  his  ignorance.”  Among  tlie 
visitors  at  the  Tour  de  Montaigne  was  Pierre  Brunei,  who 
came  during  the  boyhood  of  ^lichel,  and  stayed  some  days 
with  I’iern*  Ky quern.  As  a  parting-gift,  when  about  to  quit 
.Montnigne,  he  bostow’ed  upon  his  worthy  host  a  book,  eiititled 
“  fheologia  Xaturalis,  sive  Liber  Creaturarum  Magistri  Uai- 
mondi  de  Sebonde.”  The  object  of  the  writer  w’as  to  prove 
l»y  human  arguments,  not  only  the  existence  of  Clod,  but  the 
necessity  of  faith  in  revealed  religion,  and  even  to  base  what 
are  called  mysteries  on  reason.  Tlie  book  for  the  time  was  laid 
:e*ide ;  but  shortly  before  his  death,  Pierre  Kyquem  “com¬ 
manded  his  son  to  do  it  into  French.”  It  was  written  in  a 
hybrid  tongue,  a  sort  of  Spanish,  with  Latin  terminations. 
Pierre  seems  to  have  been  so  pleased  wdth  his  son's  work,  that 
he  determined  on  having  it  printed  ;  but  this  was  not  carried 
into  t*tli‘ct  until  after  his  death.  When,  how’cvcr,  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  translation  thixwv  him  into  connexion  with  the  book- 
seller.s  and  publishers,  Montaigne  resolved  to  collect,  as  a  tribute 
ot  friendship,  all  the  works  of  La  Boiitie  which  contained 
nothing  of  a  dangerous  character,  and  publish  them.  Jhe 
manner  in  which  he  executed  his  task  has  been  severely 
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censuml.  His  natural  timidity,  or  political  scruples,  Induced 
him  to  expunge  passages  which  might  he  ohjcctionahle  to  the 
ruling  |K)\vers,  and  otiicrwise  alter  and  corrupt  the  productions 
of  his  Iricnd. 

“Had  he  really  been  an  industrious  friend,”  observes  IMr.  St. 
John,  he  would  have  performed  the  duty  long  b(dbre,  and  not 
waited  for  the  spread  of  the  civil  war  to  render  the  appearance  of  the 
treatise  on  ^Voluntary  Servitude’  inopportune.  .  .  .  ]\Iontaigne  at  that 
time  clearly  had  the  intention  of  suppressing  his  friend’s  important 
work  altogether.  After  the  St.  Bartholomew,  the  l^rotestanta, 
made  quite  re|)ublican  by  despair  and  just  indignation,  ])ublished  the 
treatise;  and  it  is  possible  that  Montaigne,  ])artly  from  compunc¬ 
tion  of  conscience  towards  his  friend,  partly  from  horror,  which  he 
was  obliged  to  dissimuhite,  communicated  a  copy  for  the  purpose  to 
some  Huguenot  accpiaintance.” 

Subsecjuently,  Montaigne  did  greater  justice  to  his  friend 
and  posterity,  though  he  cannot  forbear  apologizing  for  the 
production  of  a  work  so  republican  in  Its  tendency,  and  even 
asserting  that  It  was  a  youthful  escapade — an  error  Into  whlcli 
subscijuent  commentators  and  blographens,  placing  too  lmj)llclt 
a  confidence  In  the  assertions  of  earlier  writers,  have  not  failed 
to  fall. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  as  it  is  incompatible  with  our  limits, 
to  enter  into  the  origin  and  development  of  the  Kssays, 
which  are  the  great  nionuinent  of  Montaigne’s  powers,  and  upon 
which  prlncl[)ally  his  reputation  is  based.  ]Mr.  St.  tlohn  has 
carefully  and  distinctly  described  the  gradual  process  by  which 
the  (Jascon  gentleman  became  a  man  of  letters — a  duty  from 
which  those  who  have  only  written  j)arts  of  his  life  have  felt 
themselves  exempt ;  he  has  penetrated  into  the  sources  whence 
his  inspiration  came;  he  has  examined  the  materials,  as  it  were, 
of  which  the  Kssays  were  composed,  and  introduced  us  into 
the  studio  of  the  Essayist,  with  the  scraps  and  notes  lying 
around  him  to  be  elaborated  and  moulded  into  social  and  moral 
treatises,  lie  has  also  given  us  his  own  ap[)reciation  of  them, 
entered  into  a  minute  and  particular  criticism  of  their  merits, 
classified  them  in  a  simple  and  natural  manner,  and  connected 
them  with  the  political  and  religious  opinions  of  the  time.  Idie 
idea  which  has  hitherto  prevailed,  that  IMontaigne  kept  himself 
aloof  from  public  and  courtly  life,  that  he  rarely  ventur(*d  forth 
from  his  chateau,  has  proved  fatal  to  the  general  commentators 
on  his  works,  who,  ignoring  the  activity  of  his  life,  the  extent 
of  his  movements,  the  keenness  of  his  glance,  have  failed  also 
to  look  for  allusions  to  himself  in  his  printed  writings.  A  et,  as 
Mr.  St.  John  clearlv  shows,  nothing  is  so  frei[ucnt  as  allusions 
to  himself,  his  position,  his  troubles,  his  experiences,  whether 
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imliticnl,  social,  doincstlc,  or  religious.  We  are  also  indohtod  to 
Mr.  St.  tfohn  tor  dwelling  so  much  at  length  upon  his  travels  in 
Italy,  and  for  the  illustrations  (»f  Montaigne’s  character,  which 
he  lias  brought  together,  whilst  all  of  his  important  letters  have 
hoen  either  translated  or  explained.  The  travels  of  Montaii^no 
not  only  give  a  new  feature  to  the  work  —  they  are  highlv 
curious  and  interesting.  M^e  arc  surprised  to  sec  one  accused 
of  s('epticism  kissing  the  Pope’s  toe,  and  visiting  the  shrine  of 
the  Madonna  of  Loretto.  The  truth  is,  hitherto  this  passage  of 
his  life  has  been  neglected  by  Catlu)lics,  as  well  as  the  Vol¬ 
tairian  school.  For  both  he  reveals  too  much ;  he  is  too 
honourable  a  servant  to  he  acecj>tcd  by  the  latter,  whilst  he 
shocks  the  former  by  an  aft’ected  simplicity,  in  which  he  exposes 
the  follies  and  abuses  of  the  (’hurch  of  Rome. 

AV  c  have  neccs.^arily  very  slightly  sketched  the  life  of  Mon¬ 
taigne  ;  we  have  not  as  yet  touched  upon  his  character.  We 
have  purposely  forlmrne  to  do  so  on  the  present  occasion.  'Sir. 
St.  tiohn  has  allowed  his  pen  to  fall  lightly  upon  his  vices; 
vet  he  is  not  altogether  indulgent.  We  extract  the  following 
passage,  which  we  think  shows  the  man  in  his  earlier  career ; 
ami  if  anything  is  re^iuircd  to  alter  it  for  his  declining  year.'’, 
we  must  remember  that  he  became  dissatisfied  with  the  world, 
whilst  he  repudiated  ascetism,  and  that  whilst  his  speculation> 

tended  more  and  more  towards  doubt  and  uncertaintv,  he  turns 
•  •  •  • 
to  the  superstitions  of  the  church: — 

“  I'or  iny  part,”  says  Mr.  St.  John,  “I  find  two  men  in  Mon¬ 
taigne,  such  as  he  appears  to  me  at  the  prime  of  life — thi'  man  of 
wide  capacity  of  mind,  vivid  imagination,  humorous  hut  solid 
character,  nimble  judgment,  and  natural  faculty  of  expression,  who 
would  have  madi‘  himself  rmuarkable  in  any  age  or  country,  and 
who  siip])lies  that  part  of  his  Kssays  which  makes  him  kin  to  tlie 
whole  world — hut  also  the  man  of  his  age  and  country ;  the  some¬ 
what  ungrateful  heir  of  Itahelais,  the  forerunner  of  llaylo  and 
Voltaire;  the  experienced  courtier,  who  despised  kings,  because  ho 
knew  their  manners,  hut  had  no  enthusiasm  to  object  to  the  institution 
of  monarchy ;  the  lawyer  who  oared  too  little  for  law’  to  espouse  its 
prejudices,  and  sat  half  apart,  like  a  ipiiet  man  in  society,  observing 
absiinlities,  which  others  hotly  and  unconseionslv  acted  ;  the  halt- 
ctmvinced  i’atln)lie,  who  looked  upon  reform  as  a  disturbance,  but 
who,  when,  like  an  honest  man,  he  turned  rouml  to  examine  his  own 
convictions,  saw  them  vanishing  in  the  distance  ;  the  stern  thinker 
in  morals;  the  cheerful  ami  somewhat  lax  actor;  the  incomplete 
aavnnfy  who  despised  pedantry  ;  the  eloquent  writer,  who  felt  that 
his  idiom  was  not  formed,  and*  disdained  to  form  it  ;  idle  and  indus¬ 
trious  by  turns;  of  prodigious  memory,  yet  fond  of  accusing 
lumselt  ot  want  of  memory  when  he  forgot  anything ;  the  easy¬ 
going  (Jascon  gentleman,  who  from  fear  of  shipwreck  in  the  storm 
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he  saw  <^athcrin" — for  Saint  Bartholomew  was  then  darkening  tlio 
air  as  it  approached — retired  to  his  comfortable  home  in  an  oiit-of- 
the-wav  district,  and  partly  as  an  excuse  for  his  timidity,  set  to 
work  philosophizing,  under  the  protection  of  powerful  friends  and  a 
long-established  reputation  for  probity.” — Yol.  1.,  p.  301. 

Michel  Montaigne  died  on  the  13th  of  September,  L>92,  at 
his  Chateau  de  ^lontaigne,  and  was  buried  there;  hut  sub¬ 
sequently  his  ashes  were  removed  and  dei)ositcd  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Fcuillans,  at  Bordeaux.  We  regret  our  limits  will 
not  permit  us  to  dwell  more  at  length  upon  the  principal 
features  of  his  life.  We  can  assure  our  readers  they  will 
find  Mr.  St.  tiohn’s  work  charmingly,  whilst  it  is  calmly 
and  impartially  written,  and  as  wc  have  already  shown  it,  full 
of  new  views  and  original  matter.  ^Ir.  St.  tJohirs  researches 
have  not  been  confined  to  old  parchments  and  dusty  folios.  He 
has  visited  the  chateau  itself,  entered  the  Tourde  la  Montaigne, 
breathed  the  air  of  the  library,  made  personal  iiupiirics  on  the 
spot,  and  gathered  what  local  information  he  could.  This 
has  given  a  double  interest  to  his  life  of  Montaigne  —  an 
interest  which  will  not  fail  to  penetrate  and  absorb  the  general 
reader. 
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1.  yin  Exsny  on  Intuitive  Morals.  Part  /.,  Theory  of  Morals. 

liondoii;  liongmans.  1855. 

2.  An  Essat/  on  Intuitive  Morals.  Part  I  I..,  Practice  of  Morals. 

Pook  licliyious  Duty.  London:  Chapman.  1857. 

3.  1  heism,  Doctrinal  and  Practical.  By  Francis  W.  Newman. 

Loudon:  Chapman.  1858. 

The  history  of  recent  controversies  demonstrates  only  too 
conclusively  that  in  modern  times  the  faith  of  the  church  in 
God  and  his  truth  has  been  sadly  deficient  in  robustness  and 
vigour.  Passing  by  all  other  struggles,  with  what  dismay  the 
hearts  of  multitudes  were  filled  a  few  years  ago  by  the  energy, 
hope! Illness,  and  apparent  popularity  of  the  school  of  spiri¬ 
tualistic  Theists,  represented  in  England  by  Mr.  Francis 
Newman,  and  by  Mr.  Emerson  iii  America.  Sermons, 
speeches,  lectures,  rcvic\v  articles,  were  all  full  of  the  new 
heresy.  It  was  a  prominent  topic  of  conversation  in  all  private 
eoinpanies,  and  of  solemn  debate  in  public  assemblies,  synods, 
and  convocations.  (Jravc  men  uttered  prophecies  of  approach¬ 
ing  disaster;  eloquent  champions  of  the  truth  preached  a  new 
crusade  against  the  infidel  hosts  which  were  threatening  the 
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true  lu>ly  land  of  Cliristendoin ;  and  some  faint-hearted  |)co|»lc 
were  ahsoliitely  panic-stricken,  as  though  Christ  and  the  (’luis- 
tian  Scriptures,  and  the  precious  results  of  long  centuries  ot* 
Christian  learning  and  labour,  were  about  to  be  driven  suddenlv 
from  the  world.  Young  men  began  to  think  that  the  faith  ut‘ 
their  fathers  w’as  on  the  eve  of  some  wonderful  transformation, 
and  waited  with  feverish  excitement  to  see  what  form  (’luis- 
tiunity  would  :is3ume  in  order  to  confront  and  destroy  this  new 
and  terrible  enemy. 

W'c  have  now  more  than  recovered  our  calmness  and  self- 
possession.  Mr.  Newman’s  most  powerful  book,  “  The  Soul,'* 
was  published,  as  he  remimls  us  in  the  preface  to  his  “  Theism,'* 
about  nine  years  ago;  and  since  then,  it  is  certain  that  in 
England,  at  any  rate,  there  has  been  a  vast  increase,  both  of 
the  interior  energy  of  the  church,  and  of  her  intluence  on  all 
classes  of  the  community.  Our  fears  have  vanished,  and  we 
are  animated  by  a  courage  and  fired  by  a  hope  which,  we  trust, 
are  the  omens  of  great  spiritual  triumphs.  When  another 
campaign  opens,  we  shall  enter  upon  it  with  all  the  strength 
inspired  by  the  conviction  that  the  spirit  of  victory  hovei> 
above  our  standards. 

The  church  will  be  better  prepared  for  the  conflict,  as  well  a> 
more  hopeful  about  its  issue.  During  the  last  few  years,  some 
forgotten  truths,  of  vast  power,  have  emerged  from  ohscuritVi 
and  have  modified  the  general  structure  of  our  theological 
opinions.  M  e  refer  especially  to  the  revival  of  the  great  idea, 
that  Christ  personally  is  the  foundation  of  human  hope,  and 
the  source  of  all  spiritual  strength  and  joy.  One  theological 
school,  which  justly  claims  respect  for  the  high  culture  and  the 
great  earnestness  of  its  leaders,  and  which  is  rapidly  growing 
in  numbers  and  influence,  might  adopt  as  the  adequate  symbol 
and  expression  of  its  doctrinal  mission,  “  Christ  ” — not  doctrim* 
about  Christ — “  is  our  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctification, 
and  redemption.”  Broad  as  are  the  distinctions  which  separate 
such  men  as  ^Ir.  Maurice  and  Mr.  Harvey  Goodwin,  they 
agree  in  asserting  as  the  most  important  truth  they  have  to 
deliver,  that  we  are  saved  by  faith  in  Christ,  not  by  sub¬ 
scription  to  a  creed.  Indeed,  religious  men,  holding  antagonistic 
opinions  lui  the  traditional  controversies  of  the  church,  episco¬ 
palians  of  every  school,  and  nonconformists  of  every  sect,  Cal¬ 
vinists  and  Arminians,  are  coming  to  sec  that  the  batilc-cry  of 
Christendom  should  not  be  an  ecclesiastical  dogma,  but  a  Divine 
Person.  To  Mr.  Emerson's  constantly  recurring  charge,  that 
we  “  dwell  with  noxious  exaggeration  about  the  person  of 
tlesus,”  we  have  replied  by  confessing  that  our  forgetfulness  of 
Him  has  been  our  crime,  our  folly,  our  weakness,  and  our  curse. 
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In  evcrv  region  of  the  church,  tlie  currents  of  tlionght  are 
sotting  with  new  strength  in  the  direction  that  Emerson 
deplored. 

>Ve  endeavoured  very  recently  to  show'  the  value  and 
Importance  of  the  systematic  and  logical  treatment  of  Divine 
truth,  and  expressed  grave  apprehensions  that  serjous  mischief 
will  come  from  the  })resent  fashion  of  unduly  and  recklessly 
disparaging  systematic  theology ;  hut  the  dangers  against 
which  we  then  delivered  our  earnest  warning,  have  evidently 
arisen  from  the  reaction  against  the  attempt  to  enthrone  a 
scheme  of  doctrine  in  the  ])lace  of  Christ,  to  comprehend  all 
truth  in  a  sharply  defined  creed,  and  to  reduce  all  the  mysteries 
of  heaven  and  earth  w'ithin  the  limits  of  a  score  or  two  of 


syllogisms.  There  can  be  no  real  controversy  between  a 
theory  of  truth  honestly  derived  from  the  New  Testament,  and 
that  spirit  of  faith  and  loyalty  towards  a  living  and  glorious 
Christ  which  animated  the  w'ritings  as  well  as  the  lives  of  the 
apostles. 

The  advantages,  how'cvcr,  to  be  derived  from  clearly  under¬ 
standing,  and  firmly  asserting,  that  the  mission  of  the  church  is 


not  to  discourse  on  the  philosophy  of  the  spiritual  universe,  but 
to  deliver  her  testimony  to  the  grand  facts  of  C'hrist’s  history  ; 
that  her  aj)Ostles  arc  witnesses  rather  than  s})eculative  divines, 
and  preach  a  (iospcl  to  sintiil  men,  instead  of  developing  a 
complete  and  harmonious  theory  of  maifs  relation  to  the 
Infinite, — the  advantages,  w  e  say,  to  be  derived  from  drawing  a 
firm  line  between  the  facts  recorded  in  the  Tsew  IVstament, 


which  are  eternal  and  Divine,  and  all 


later  theories  based  on 


them,  which,  however  true,  are  simply  human,  are  immeasura- 
hle.  In  this  w  ay,  the  j)recise  limits  of  the  controversy  between 
Christianity  and  those  who  deny  or  (|uestion  her  claims,  w  ill 
be  made  more  determinate ;  and  it  will  be  a  great  gain  when 
both  parties  sec  clearly  that  the  true  (iucstion  between  them  is, 
whether  Christ  be  or  be  not  the  true  moral  Ruler  and  Saviour 


of  mankind.  He  claims  to  be  this;  His  apostles  gladly  endured 
torture  and  death  in  their  daring  and  heroic  endeavour  to  assert 
llis  royalty,  and  to  spread  the  tidings  of  His  grace ;  and  the  true 
mission  of  the  church  is  to  uphold  these  claims,  by  teaching 
and  practice,  until  the  whole  world  shall  recognise  them.  It  is 
well  that  scepticism  should  understand  that  its  w'ork  has  not 
been  begun,  though  all  our  creeds  should  he  shattered  into  atoms, 
until  the  authority  of  the  Lord  #Iesus  Cdirist  is  successfully 
impugned,  and  His  pow'er  to  remove  the  curse  of  human  sin, 
and  to  purify  the  human  heart,  disproved.  And  w  e  ourselves 
shall  conduct  the  struggle  with  a  more  hopeful  and  resolute 
spirit,  if  our  hearts  are  permanently  impressed  with  the  con- 
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viction  that  no  mere  abstractions,  hut  the  claims  of  the 
C'hrist,  are  the  occasion  of  the  strife.  We  tiiink  tliat  Loth 
Mr.  Newman  and  the  author  of  the  very  remarkahle  hook, 

“  Intuitive  Morals,”  have  found  out  the  true  nature  aial 
condition  of  the  sceptical  controversy,  and  are  disjH)sed  to 
ahandon  mere  minute  criticism  of  the  present  forms  of  (  hristian 
philosophy  and  theology  for  a  broader  and  more  vig(»rous 
policy,  if  it  can  he  demonstrated  on  historical  grounds,  tliat 
tlesus  (’hrist,  when  lie  was  in  the  world,  offered  no  satisfactory 
evidence  that  lie  had  received  a  Divine  commission,  and  that 
since  He  has  left  the  world,  lie  has  done  nothing  to  |)urifv 
human  nature,  of  course  infidelity  is  triumphant.  Or  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  can  he  shown  that  no  such  Divine  intervention 
as  we  affirm  to  he  recorded  in  the  sacred  Scri[)tures  was 
necessary,  eitlier  to  atone  for  our  guilt,  or  rescue  us  from  the 
power  of  sin,  we  must  confess  that  the  cause  of  Christianity  is 
ruined. 

It  is  the  second  of  these  two  propositions  that  ^Ir.  Newman 
and  the  author  of  “Intuitive  Morals”  have  endeavoured  to 
maintain;  and  accordingly,  we  have  in  these  two  luujks  the 
results  of  the  labours  of  two  accomplished,  sincere,  ami  earnest 
men,  to  devise  a  substitute  for  Christ  and  Christianity.  In 
other  words,  tliey  have  exhibited,  in  a  systematic  form,  the 
posit  ire  side  of  Modern  Deism, 

We  have  jdaced  the  two  hooks  together,  because  to  all  the 
great  (piestions  which  are  preferred  by'  the  sj)irit  of  man  con¬ 
cerning  (lod  and  its  future  destiny,  they’  return  substantially 
the  same  answers.  Mr.  Newman,  too,  refers  more  than  once 
to  that  “  noble  treatise  entitled  ‘  Intuitive  Morals,’  ”  and  speaks 
of  it  as  uniting  “  the  rigour  of  the  Stoic  with  the  seraphic  fire 
of  the  Calvinist  and  the  human  sympathy  of  the  Unitarian 
t  hnstian. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  show  how’  greatly'  our  opinions 
differ  from  those  of  the  author  whom  Mr.  Newman  so  lavishly 
coiiunends ;  and  are  the  more  anxious,  therefore,  to  ex[)ress  the 
high  admiration  with  which  we  have  read  very  many  passages 
in  his  chxpient  and  ingenious  essay*.  Its  interest  and  value  are 
greatly*  increased  by  the  breadth  and  variety*  of  the  reading  hy 
which  the  author  sustains  and  illustrates  his  reasonings; 
Zoroaster  the  Uersian  and  Menu  the  Hindoo,  IMato  the  heathen 
and  Paul  the  Christian,  Chrysostom  and  Theodore  Parker, 
Hobbes  and  Thomas  a  Kempis,  arc  only  a  handful  out  i>t  the 
sheaf  of  authors  to  whom  the  text  or  the  notes  refer  us. 

Mr.  Newman’s  hook  is  written  in  a  form  which,  we  think, 
only  a  very  few  readers  will  admire  ;  almost  its  only  merit  i^ 
the  necessity  under  which,  we  think,  it  has  laid  him,  to  express 
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his  convictions  definitely  and  concisely.  Wc  cannot  imagine, 
however,  what  could  have  induced  an  author  of  Mr.  Ncw  inan’s 
culture  and  experience  to  write  a  system  of  ethics  and  ot' 
theolo<TV  in  “  unrhymed  metre.”  Even  if  successfully  executed, 
the  style  is  not  adapted  to  a  grave  treatise,  whatever  may  be 
its  resources  for  the  pur|)oses  of  translations  from  the  (ireek 
and  Latin  poets;  but  we  have  quite  missed,  except  in  ocea- 
gioniil  passages,  the  melodious  movement  and  rhythm  which 
the  printing  leads  us  to  expect.  Occasionally  there  is  a  sweet 
and  musical  line,  and  occasionally  Mr.  Newnian  has  ven¬ 
tured  to  adopt  a  richness  and  stateliness  of  style,  which  the 
very  simple  texture  of  bis  ordinary  prose  would  scarcely  have 
adinitted ;  but  through  paragraph  after  paragraph  wo  have 
quite  failed  to  catch  any  cadence  or  harmony.  The  eye  j)ro- 
inises  music,  but  the  ear  declares  that  music  there  is  none. 
Much  of  the  thought  is  so  just  and  bcautilul,  that  w  e  exceed- 
in<:lv  regret  Mr.  Newman  has  so  disguised  and  disfigured  it. 

Hut,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  both  books  are  valuable, 
as  exhibiting  in  a  detailed  and  systematic  form  the  highest  and 
last  results  of  Modern  Deism.  Kot,  indeed,  that  any  thought¬ 
ful  man  would  affirm  that  the  noble  convictions,  and  the  noble 
aspirations,  w’hich  are  here  declared  to  be  the  natural  grow  th 
of  the  human  soul,  owo  nothing  to  that  glorious  revelation 
which  has  purified  and  elevated  all  the  jdiilosophy  and  ethics  of 
Christendom.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  demonstrations  of 
the  boundless  wu)rth  and  universal  benignity  of  the  Cliristian 
faith,  is  the  genial  influence  it  has  exerted  even  over  those 
who  have  denied  its  claims.  Christianity  has  suffused  with 
light  the  very  clouds  which  have  striven  to  conceal  her  splen¬ 
dour.  Truths  W’hich  ow’c  their  certainty,  if  not  their  original 
discovery,  to  apostles  and  prophets,  have  now’  become  the  com¬ 
mon  property  of  mankind,  and  are  as  highly  prized  by  the  infidel 

by  the  believer. 

Ilencc  it  need  occasion  no  surj)rise  that  the  Christian  will 
had  much  to  admire  in  the  doctrines  of  men  w’ho  profess  no 
loyalty,  but  determined  hostility,  to  the  religion  of  Christ. 
And  as  truth  is  not  the  less  true  because  sj)oken  by  a  heretic, 
nr  an  unbeliever,  w’c  sluill  freely  commend  what  we  think 
admirable  in  these  volumes,  as  well  as  freely  censure  what  we 
think  false,  unjust,  and  j)ernicious. 

In  the  general  principles  of  the  ethical  system  adoj)ted  by 
our  Modern  Deists  we  can  find  very  much  to  approve ;  in 
their  •*  -  .  ^ 


tneir  application  of  these  principles  to  (iod’s  government  ot 
the  World,  they  are  grievously  at  fault.  e  are  thankful  for 
the  high  and  firm  tone  in  which  the  “Essay”  asserts  the 


eternity  and  unchangeableness  of  moral  distinctions;  and  are 
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:i§liameil  to  rcmcinbor,  that  in  the  hijiliest  schools  of  Christian 
learning  in  the  hinil,  tlie  awful  sinraificance  of  the  antaj^onl^m 
hetween  rij^jht  and  wron^  should  have  been  systoinnticallv 
ohscuretl  and  degraded.  We  have  been  equal h'  gratified  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  transition  is  eiiected  between  the 
discussion  of  “  man’s  obligation  to  obey  the  eternal  right,"  and 
man's  obligation  to  do  the  will  of  God, 

The  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong  arc  athrmod  to 
belong  necessarily  to  the  actions  and  sentiments  of  rational 
beings,  just  as  the  distinctions  of  eiiuality  and  uncquality  htdon^ 
to  numbers,  of  straightness  and  crookedness  to  lines.  On 
these  distinctions  the  moral  law  is  founded  ;  and  the  ohli«Ta- 

tion  to  obey  it  is  “  the  fundamental  postulate  of  sound  ethics _ 

a  necessary  truth  given  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  incapahle  of 
demonstration  as  the  axioms  of  geometry.”  Hut  this  hcinir 
granted,  the  (piestion  immediately  arises,  and  cannot  he  put  aside, 
Uhat  relation  docs  this  law  bear  to  the  will  of  God  ? — surelv  the 
most  terribly  solemn  inquiry  in  which  man  or  angel  can  he  in¬ 
volved.  In  the  buoyant  thoughtlessness  of  youth  the  ([iicstion 
may  be  thing  aside  with  defiant  carelessness,  and  with  loud  jiro- 
testations  of  loyalty  to  the  Right,  no  matter  though  the  thunders 
of  Heaven  are  on  the  other  side  ;  but  if,  when  the  whole  soul  is 
in  the  agony  of  its  struggles  against  evil,  the  possibility  of  the 
Infinite  ami  Kternal  One  being  vacillating  in  his  maintenance 
of  the  good  cause,  or  positively  hostile  to  it,  is  for  a  inoinent 
ailniitted,  keen,  fiery  torments  would  be  a  welcome  exchange 
for  the  dull,  paralyzingjiorror  inflicted  by  the  doubt. 

In  the  following  passage  this  dark  difficulty  is  fairlv  dIs[K)sed 
of:  — 

“  As  I  have  so  often  repeated,  tlie  distinctions  of  riglit  and  wron^» 
are  neeessarv,  existing  in  the  things  which  are  right  and  wn>ng,  as 
straightness  and  crookedness  in  lines,  evenness  and  unevenness  in 
numbers.  (lod,  who  knows  all  things,  must  needs  know  this  dis¬ 
tinction.  It  must  be  perfectly  clear  to  Him,  what  kind  of  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  universe  would  be  right,  and  what  would  be  wrong ;  and 
if  He  be  pertectlv  cognisant  of  these  real  distinctions,  it  is  not  hard 
for  us  to  find  evidence  that  His  character  is  such  that  lie  will  always^ 
do  the  right  and  never  the  wrong.  For  this  jiurpose  we  need  not 
have  recourse  to  arguments  of  the  necessary  holiness  of  a  pure  will, 
untrammelled  by  any  lower  nature;  neither  need  we  gather  up  from 
this  beautiful  and  happy  universe  the  proofs  of  the  beneticence  of  its 
i'ri'ator:  we  have  evidence  of  His  character  nearer  and  clearer  even 
than  these.  These  hearts  of  ours,  which  God  has  made,  what  is  it 
which  they  an*  compelled,  by  their  nature,  to  revere  and  love  ?  Is  it 
not  justice,  benevolence,  purity,  truth?  Must  not  He,  thmi,  be 
that  which  He  has  made  them  adore?  AV'hat  is  it  thev  spontaneously 
despise  and  scorn?  Is  it  not  injustice,  malevolence,  impurity. 
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nilseliood?  Is  it  possible,  then,  tlmt  any  action  of  His  can  partake, 
he  it  never  so  remotely,  of  those  characteristics  whicli  he  has  forcecl 
us  to  contemn  and  abhor  ?  In  whatever  way  we  envisage  the  moral 
attributes  of  God,  this  blessed  fact  tliat  He  is  our  Creator,  meets  us 
as  the  response  to  our  questioning.  Ho  we  want  to  know  whether 
the  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong,  as  they  appear  to  our  puny 
intellects,  are  identical  with  the  distinctions  perceived  by  His 
omniscience?  The  answer  is  clear.  That  knowledge  which  we 
possess  7/c  gave.  Our  intuition  is  His  tuition.  The  fundamental 
axioms  of  tlie  reason  were  given  by  Him  to  atlbrd  us  a  basis  of 
thought.  Even  the  inductions  of  the  understanding  are  all  drawn 
bv  the  mental  machinery  with  which  He  has  provided  us,  from  the 
visible  universe  His  hands  had  made.  AV^ien,  honestly  and  carefully, 
we  have  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  ‘  truth  is  right,’  we  may  con- 
fidentlv  trace  back  that  conviction  to  God.  Our  knowledge  of  the  fact 
is  a  mere  reflex  of  His  knowledge,  such  as  He  has  been  pleased  to  give 
us.  To  suppose  that  it  is  fallacious,  is  to  attribute  to  Him  the  most 
horrible  deception.  And  fallacious  it  would  be,  if  increased  know¬ 
ledge  were  to  prove  that  what  we  thought  right  were  wrong,  or  that 
what  we  thought  wrong  for  us  were  right  for  others.  The  only 
difference  which  can  exist  between  Hivine  and  human  knowledge  of 
moral  distinctions  is,  that  God  knows  all  the  goodness  of  good — all 
the  evil  of  evil,  and  we  know*  but  a  part  of  either.  Hut  that  part  we 
knowtrulv.  As  we  advance  in  knowledge  throughout  our  immor- 
tality,  we  shall  see  more  and  more  the  goodness  of  justice  and 
benevolence,  the  evil  of  injustice  and  malevolence ;  we  can  never  see 
less  good  in  the  first — less  evil  in  the  second.  We  contemjilate  an 
action  of  God  now,  and  we  know  it  to  be  good ;  hereafter  we  shall 
st'e  tenfold  more  goodness  in  it.  Hut  it  can  never  come  to  pass,  that 
when  we  behold  all  its  bearings  we  shall  find  aught  which  in  our 
heart  of  hearts  we  should  call  less  than  absolutely  good. 

“Again,  do  we  want  to  know  whether,  while  He  beholds  the  same 
moral  distinctions  as  ourselves.  He  will  always  choose  the  right? 

hether  that  lawful,  self-sustained,  despotic  will,  which  rules  the 
heavens,  is  always  determined  by  the  intrinsic  rightful  ness  of  (‘very 
^t  ?  There,  again,  as  I  have  said,  we  arc  answerc'd  by  the  fact  that 
»t  is  He  alone  who  has  breathed  into  our  hearts  that  revcreiu^e  for 
the  right  which  makes  us  restless  till  we  see  it  throned  in  and  with 
Him.  Tt  is  He  who  has  taught  us  to  bow  our  souls  only  to  that 
‘sceptre  of  His  kingdom  which  is  a  right  sceptre,’  and  to  hmthe  and 
despise  the  most  powerful  of  despots  who  should  not  det(*rmine  his 
actions  hy  the  eternal  law.” — Vp.  15 — 17. 

Hut  when  it  is  granted  tliat  God  is  abs(dutcly  just  and 
heiiev(dent,  there  is  a  further  in(|uiry,  namely,  Wliat  relation 
docs  human  nature  bear  to  Ilis  will  ?  What  share  had  its  pro¬ 
duction  in  His  designs  when  he  created  our  ra<!C.  e  shall 
venture  to  trouble  our  readers  with  the  early  part  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  in  which  this  question  is  discussed,  and  greatly  regret  that 
we  have  not  space  for  the  whole : — 
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“  (ioil  having  actually  created  such  free  and  fallible  moral  beings, 
it  remains  to  consider  what  end  He  can  have  had  in  view  in  their 
cn*ation.  Hid  he  make  us  for  His  own  sake,  or  for  the  sake  of  anv 
other  beings  in  the  universe,  or  for  our  own  sakes  ?  It  is  slran«;’e 
that  a  cjuestion  like  this  should  need  formal  response;  yet  how  oticn 
do  wi*  hear  the  phrase,  ‘  (iod  does  so-and-so  for  His  own  glory,’  used 
in  a  manner  which  reveals  the  speaker’s  conviction  that  the  ael  in 
«|uestion  does  actually  enhance  the  ‘glory’  of  the  Supreme;  and  that 
the  said  ‘glory’  is  something  desirable  to  Him!  >iow,  when  we 
attem[)t  to  analyze  the  idea  conveyed  by  this  ambiguous  word,  >\e 
find  that  it  [iresents  two  dilferent  impressions,  according  as  we  use 
it  r(‘spective  or  irrespective  of  witnesses.  Apart  from  the  admiration 
or  cognisance  of  any  intelligent  being,  ‘  glory  ’  ean  mean  lujthing  hut 
intrinsic  wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness.  'I'o  say,  then,  in  this  sense 
of  the  word,  tliat  (lod  does  an  act  for  ‘  His  glory,’  only  means  that 
He  does  it  because  it  is  wise,  just,  or  good;  and  the  jierfeetion  and 
felicity  of  (lod  being  absolute  and  incapable  of  rec(*iving  additii)ns, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness  of  His  acts  ean 

havt*  reftTeiice  onlv  to  the  creatures  towards  whom  thev  an*  exereised, 

•  • 

and  in  no  degree  to  His  own  character. 

“  But  if  we  understand  ‘glory  ’  with  reference  to  tlie  witiu'SM's  (d‘ 
glorious  things,  and  talk  of  the  ‘glory  of  (lod’  as  consisting  in  the 
reverence,  ailmiration,  and  homage  of  intelligent  beings,  then  to  say 
that  ‘  He  acts  for  the  sake  of  such  glory,’  is  not,  as  in  the  former 
case,  to  use  a  vague  and  inaccurate  ])hraseology,  but  fearfully  to 
derogate  from  the  Divine  eharacter.  AVhat  !  shall  we  despise  a  man 
who  acts  justly  or  lu*nevolently,  merely  for  the  sake  of  admiration, 
and  shall  we  dare  to  attribute  such  a  motive  to  the  Infinitely  Pure? 
Shall  we  contemn  a  man  (a  man  who  has  ecpials  for  admirers)  if  he 
build  an  almshouse  for  sake  of  applause, — and  shall  we  venture  to 
allirm  that  He  whose  inellable  happiness  could  not  be  increased  by 
the  united  hallelujahs  of  the  created  universe,  has  yet  designed  and 
built  the  starry  heavens  for  no  more  noble  a  purpose. 

‘*And  if  not  for  his  ‘glory,’  neither  can  it  be  for  ‘free  pleasure,’ 
)r  ‘arbitrary  preterition,’ that  (lod  could  have  made  man.  Wo 


nor 


have  no  ground  to  believe  there  is  room  for  such  things  in  His 
nature.  Whatever  is  good  and  just,  that  we  know'  to  be  the  pleasure 
and  choice  of  (Jod  ;  hut  to  attribute  to  Him  any  other  jdeasiire 
or  choice  is  gross  anthropomorphism,  (roodness  is  the  nature  of 
(tod.  and  (lod  is  personitied  essential  goodness.  We  know  of  Him 
nothing  more. 

“  If  (toil  did  not  make  us  for  His  own  sake,  still  less  could  He 
have  made  us  for  tlie  sake  of  anv  other  order  of  beings  in  the 
universo.  8o  far  as  we  are  aware,  there  is  no  class  of  beings  above 
ourselves  to  whose  welfare  we  contribute  ;  and  it  would  be  absurd 
to  supj)ose  ns  made  for  the  advantage  of  the  lower  animals,— -the 
grt'ater  for  the  less.  Even  were  it  otherwise,  with  r(‘S})ect  to  beings 
above  and  below  us,  and  we  had  reason  to  believe  ourselves  of 
essential  consequence  to  their  happiness,  still  it  could  never  be 
admitted  that  anv  sentient,  liir  less  intelligent  link  in  the  chain 
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was  made  solely  for  the  sake  of  the  rest ;  if  so,  why  the  whole 
chain  ? 


“  Man,  then,  was  created  for  his  own  sake, — tliat  is,  for  some  end 
•opcr  to  himself.  Jlis  Creator  being  jtist  and  good,  but  two 
Lch  ends  could  be  designed — either  his  virtue  or  Ids  happiness.” 

It  may  be  necessary  to  add,  that  while  the  proposition  that 
God’s  cliicf  end  in  creation  was  the  promotion  of  Ilis  own 
glory,  is  obvious  to  the  objections  urged  in  the  precciling 
c.xtract — unanswerable  objections  as  they  seem  to  us,  notwith¬ 
standing  what  flonathan  Edwards  has  written  on  the  other 
side — it  would  be  scarcely  fair  to  charge  all  the  theologians 
who  have  used  this  language  with  the  moral  absurdities  which 
inigld  he  logically  evolved  from  it.  Still  less  fairly  cau  these 
absurdities  he  imputed  to  the  millions  of  unleariual  Cliristian 
people,  who,  knowing  that  it  is  their  highest  duty  to  yield  to 
God  the  homage  of  loyal  obedience  and  reverent  alfection, 
and  Iiappy  trust,  and  lowly  worship,  imagine  that  what  includes 
the  last  results  of  all  their  holiness  and  virtue,  the  glory  of 
the  Creator,  must  be  His  own  chief  end  in  creation. 

And  although  the  language  may  easily  and  naturally  suggest 
a  false  and  pernicious  meaning,  it  is  also  susceptible  of  a  very 
ditferent  interpretation.  It  may  be  and  often  is  intended  to 
convey  the  same  idea  that  is  ex[)ressed,  when  it  is  allirmcd  that 
God  pardons  sin  or  relieves  misery  for  Jlis  oirn  sahe^ — 
unprom[)ted  except  by  the  impulses  of  His  own  merciful  heart, 
unconstrained  by  any  obligation  arising  from  the  moral  worth 
of  those  on  whom  He  confers  His  gracious  benediction. 

And  men  speak  of  (jod  acting  for  His  own  glory  when  they 
mean  that  for  the  moral  benefit  of  the  intelligent  and  respon¬ 
sible  universe.  He  reveals  in  act  the  grandeur  of  His  power,  the 
infinite  depths  of  his  wisdom,  the  steadfastness  of  llis  justice, 
or  the  “  unsearehable  riches  of  His  grace.”  “  To  know  (rod 
is  eternal  life.”  This  is  true,  not  only  of  sinful  men,  »ut  of 
the  happy  multitudes  that  peoj)le  the  palaces  of  heaven. 
Their  true  wealth  does  not  consist  in  any  material  riches  which 
the  bountiful  hand  of  God  may  have  bestowed  upon  them, 
ihe  mansions  in  which  they  reign  are  worthless,  compared  with 
that  vast  inheritance  of  truth,  ever  accumulating  as  the  ages 
roll  hy,  which  is  the  common  property  of  the  glorified. 

^or  sliould  we  ever  forget  that  God  governs  us  not  merely 
hy  His  law  but  by  His  character.  Powerful  as  are  the  motives 
b>  do  the  right  which  spring  from  the  curse  and  the  blessing 
'vhich  are  appended  to  every  command,  a  sublimer  and  more 
con>training  energy  belongs  to  what  we  m;iy  venture,  perhaps, 
to  call  the  example  of  the  Lawgiver.  In  the  calm  strength  ot 
Gods  affection  for  righteousness,  and  His  resolute  purpose 
N.S. — VOL.  III.  °  T 
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to  uplioUl  its  authority — in  the  grand  spectacle  of  alini|;htv 
j)Owcr,  unerring  wisdom,  and  supreme  majesty,  steadfastly" aiill 
unswervingly  adhering  to  the  cause  of  goodness,  “  from  ever¬ 
lasting  to  everlasting,”  Is  far  more  Important  aid  to  the  well-(loin«r 
of  creatures,  than  even  in  the  prospect  of  the  gHtterin«T 

walls  of  the  city  of  joy  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  dark  gates 
of  eternal  perdition  on  the  other.  If  the  impossihle  alter¬ 
native  were  presented  to  the  spiritual  universe,  of  heini' 
threatened  with  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  links  hetweeii 
sufl'ering  and  sin,  bliss  and  goodness,  or  losing  the  moral  sup- 
|X)rt  of  God’s  personal  fidelity  to  His  holy  law,  but  one  choice 
would  be  possible;  from  the  innumerable  abodes  of  the 
righteous  would  come  the  firm  and  unfaltering  response,  that 
the  quenching  of  the  fires  of  hell  and  the  darkening  of  the 
glories  of  heaven,  would  inflict  but  slight  dismay,  compared 
with  the  lapse  of  God  even  into  momentary  transgressimi. 

Hence  the  development  of  (iod’s  interior  life  is  tlie  great 
necessity  and  the  great  blessedness  of  the  universe.  In  His 
presence  alone  is  the  fulness  either  of  created  joy  or  strength. 
The  manifestation  of  His  attributes  is  the  richest  gift  Ho 
can  confer  upon  His  creatures;  and  “glory”  is  but  revealed 
perfection. 

>Vith  these  supplementary  explanations,  we  think  that  the 
chapter  from  which  the  last  extract  is  taken  contains  the  very 
essence  of  the  answer  that  sliould  be  given  to  the  (piestion  it 
was  intended  to  solve. 

I’he  nature  of  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  in 
human  conduct  is,  however,  but  one  branch  of  ethical  in(|niiy : 
one  of  the  most  valuable  passages  in  Sir  .lames  Mackintosh's 
“  Dissertation,"  is  that  in  which  he  discriminates  between  this 
and  the  “Theory  of  the  Moral  Sentiments.”  On  the  nature  ol 
conscience,  there  is  very  little  In  either  of  the  works  which  we 
are  noticing  that  deserves  commendation  or  needs  remark.  In 
both,  tb.e  moral  faculty  is  described  as  the  voice  ol*  God  in  the 
human  soul : — 

“  For  when  we  are  tempted  to  sin  and  follow  inclination  to  evil, 

A  voice  within  forbids,  and  summons  us  to  refrain; 

And  if  we  bid  it  to  be  silent,  it  yet  is  not  still ;  it  is  not  in  our 
control. 

It  acts  without  our  order,  without  our  asking,  against  our  will. 

It  is  in  us.  It  belongs  to  ns,  but  it  is  not  of  us:  it  is  ahoce  us. 

Perseverance  in  evil  may  deaden  our  (‘:ir  or  stifh*  that  voict'. 

If,  indeed,  there  is  wickedness  to  which  conscience  never  speaks. 

Hut  while  it  recalls  from  evil,  and  ref)roaches  us  for  evil. 

And  is  not  silenced  by  an  elfort,  surely  it  is  not  we: 

\et  it  is  a  moral  force,  such  as  pervades  all  moral  minds. 

Being  in  you  as  it  is  in  me,  and  as  it  was  in  men  deceaseil.” 
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Subsequently,  Mr.  Newman  acknowledges  that  this  Divine 
voice  in  the  soul  is  imperfect,  liable  to  be  choked,  to  be 
weakened  or  strengthened,  or  to  be  in  some  sense  perverted  ; 
no  explanation,  however,  is  given  of  this  startling  doctrine, 
that  the  very  utterance  of  (iod  may  not  only  be  silenced, 
which  is  conceivable,  but  actually  corrupted  and  falsified. 

The  ins|)iration  theory  of  conscience  is  unsound  philoso¬ 
phical!  v,  and  worthless  in  practice.  Man’s  nature  was  origin¬ 
ally  constructed,  so  that  the  moral  faculty  should  be  necessarily 
developed  by  the  activities  and  relationships  of  life,  just  as  the 
various  powers  of  the  understanding  are  developed  by  the 
stimulus  appropriate  to  each.  The  insignia  of  imperial  autho¬ 
rity  with  winch  conscience  is  invested,  the  majesty  with  which 
she  claims  the  allegiance  of  our  entire  nature,  are  essential  to 
the  functions  she  is  commissioned  to  discharge.  Hut  the 
authority  of  her  tone,  and  her  resistance,  for  a  time  at  least, 
of  all  attempts  to  pervert  her  judgments,  or  to  bribe  her  into 
silence,  no  more  prove  that  she  is  “  not  of  us,”  but  “  above  ns,” 
than  the  still  sterner  resistance  which  the  logical  understanding 
would  offer,  if  we  endeavoured  to  compel  it  to  abjure  its  belief, 
that  the  square  on  the  hvpothcnnsc  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
squares  on  the  base  and  perpendicular,  would  prove  that  those 
unconseerated  (libconites  of  the  soul,  the  discursive  faculties, 
though  “  in  us,”  are  “  not  of  us,’’  but  “  above  us.”  Kvery 
proof  that  can  be  asked  for  may  be  had,  to  demonstrate  that 
the  moral  faculty  is  ns  truly  a  j)art  of  our  nature,  “of  us,”  as 
well  as  “in  us,”  as  any  other  faculty.  Its  development  is 
gradual,  and  it  is  capable  of  viedent  injury  and  silent  decay  ; 
It  may  be  strengthened  by  culture  and  enfeebled  by  neglect: 
>ts  health  and  vigour  are  aft'ected  by  the  general  condition  of 
the  moral  system.  It  is  by  struggle  with  evil,  experience  (d* 
the  misery  that  aflliets  both  the  wrongdoer  and  his  victim,  and 
the  discipline  of  laborious  virtue,  that  conscience  acquires 
power.  The  theory  of  Dr.  David  Hartley,  as  dev(*loped  and 
modified  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  recognises  all  these  facts 

the  theory  of  Mr.  Newman  ignores  them. 

1  hough  we  are  obliged  to  omit  very  much  that  we  had 
intciKled  to  say,  \vc  cannot  pass  by  the  theory  of  Kvil,  which 
formally  developed  in  the  “  Hssay,”  and  professed,  wc  belie v<?, 
hy  l\lr.  Newman — a  theory  which  introduces  confusion  into 
ethics,  and  the  most  dangerous  heresies  into  religion.  \Ve 
prefer  the  w'ords  of  the  “  Essay”  to  our  own; — 

Moral  evil,  then,  philosophically  considered,  is  simply  the  weak¬ 
ness,  the  non-exertion  of  the  homo  noumcwoi.  It  is  not  a  posifive 
thing  at  all.  It  is  not  a  choice  of  sin  by  the  higher  self,  for  that 
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self  cjiii,  by  tbo  very  necessity  of  its  nature,  legislate  only  ilu* 
universal  moral  law.  It  is  not  a  choice  ot  sin  by  the  lotcrr  st'lt*.  for 
that  self  is  by  its  nature  immoral,  unfree,  ami  ineapahh'  of  iletcr- 
mining  its  choice  witli  any  rcterenco  to  moral  distinctions;  but 
solely  according  to  its  interests  and  tlieir  solicitations.  Moral  evil, 
therefore,  is  a  mere  nn/ntion,  the  absence  of  virtue,  of  the  strength, 
the  valour  of  the  liigher  self,  by  which  it  ought  always  to  exeeuie 
that  law  which  it  always  wills,  and  overcomes  the  vis  inertua  o[»[Mjse(,i 
to  it  by  the  lower  self” — P.  DG. 


There  arc  two  grave  errors  in  this  paragraph  ;  ami  wc  hidieve 
that  llic  entire  system  of  Modern  Deism  is  poisoned  by  them: 
First,  that  the  innermost  life  of  man,  his  true  self  is  always 
faithful  to  the  law  of  right,  though  sometimes,  perhaps  (iften 
overborne  by  the  inferior  pasions;  secondly,  that  as  evil  aris(*> 
simply  from  deficient  strength  in  the  homo  noKmenon,  or  man's 
true  self,  it  is  a  negative  not  a  positive  thing. 

Wc  are  wholly  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  it  is  that  men 
who  know  anything  of  the  horrible  wickedness  which  is  being 
per|)elrated  day  after  day  all  the  world  over,  can  be  satisfied 
with  so  shallow  and  paltry  a  theory  of  Fvil  as  this.  It’  men 
were  always  driven  into  vice  by  a  burricane  of  j)assion,  if 
their  sin  were  always  followed  by  loathing  and  disgust,  and  an 
earnest  desire  and  firm  resolution  to  do  better  in  the  future, 
tliere  would  be  some  reason  in  talking;  about  the  will  of  man 
being  alwavs  faithful  to  the  highest  law.  Hut  when  we  know  that 
men  are  systematically  guilty  of  falsehood,  trickery,  and  thett, 
for  the  sake  of  an  extra  two  and  a  half  per  cent.  })rofit  on  their 
trade  returns;  that  licentious  villany  is  deliberately  jdanned; 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  in  the  world  as  fiendish  satisfaction  in 
the  offering  of  insult,  the  infliction  of  mental  suffering,  and  et 
physicid  torture ;  we  can  only  look  with  silent  astonishment 
on  these  amiable  jihilosopbers  who  calmly  assure  us  that — 
spite  of  all  the  wickedness  wc  sec — the  will  of  man  is  always 
loval  to  the  right. 

•  ^  •  • 

Nor  can  we  see  why  generosity  should  be  called  a  positive, 

and  selfishness  a  merely  negative  thing;  purity  a  real  excel¬ 
lence,  and  lust  merely  the  void  left  by  the  absence  of  it^ 
opposite  virtue.  There  arc  as  many  signs  of  robustness  and 
reality  about  the  passion  of  revenge,  as  about  the  spirit  ot 
mercy.  If  the  one  is  a  radiant  angel  from  heaven,  to  be  wel¬ 
comed  with  thanksgiving  and  joy,  the  other  is  no  shadow,  hut 
a  fiend  from  hell,  to  be  fought  against  and  cast  out.  Are  Mr. 
Newman  and  the  author  of  the  “  Fssays”  so  happily  con¬ 
stituted  that  they  find  no  real  evil  in  their  hearts  to  be  strug¬ 
gled  against,  only  a  deficiency  of  virtue  to  be  supplied? 

Around  this  inadecpiate  theory  of  the  nature  of  evil,  a  whole 
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rrroup  of  the  most  mischievous  errors  lias  naturally  fathered. 
('once|>tion8  of  sin  so  imperfect  arc  necessarily  associated  with 
utterly  untenable  doctrines  concerning  the  relation  between 
the  moral  government  of  God  and  sinful  men.  Against  the 
awful  declarations  in  the  Scriptures  concerning  the  finally 
impenitent,  both  AFr.  Newman  and  the  author  of  the  “I^]ssay’' 
vehemently  and  bitterly  protest;  it  is,  according  to  the  latter, 

A  liorror  which  no  proof  imaginable  could  make  credible.” 

Ihit  it  is  obvious  that  this  tempestuous  enmity  against  the 
.Scripture  doctrine  concerning  the  l‘uture  of  the  wicked,  is 
closely  allied  to  the  mild  and  feeble  rejiresentations  of  the 
nature  of  l^Nil,  on  which  we  have  already  animadverted.  If 
men  will  not  believe  that  there  are  appalling  crimes  in  this 
world,  they  will  not  believe  that  there  are  appalling  penalties 
in  the  next.  Or,  if  by  any  philosophical  theory  the  reality  of 
man’s  present  wickedness  is  explained  away,  all  fear  of  future 
rctrihution  will  perish. 

As  yet  we  are  on  the  very  thresludd  of  the  subject  on  which 
these  volumes  have  led  us  to  enter ;  and  ;it  pre.scnt  wc  arc 
unable  to  prosecute  it  further.  Having,  however,  exhibited  the 
ethical  theory  on  which  the  system  of  Modern  Deism  is  based, 
we  propose  to  embrace  the  earliest  opportunity  to  deal  with  the 
spiritualistic  superstructure.  AVe  have  tried  to  avoid  every¬ 
thing  which  could  irritate  or  repel  (‘it her  the  authors  of  these 
volumes  or  their  disciples  and  friends;  Imt  we  beg  them  not  to 
mistake  our  motive  or  our  end.  A\  e  might  have  justly  rebuked 
their  misrc[)resentations  of  the  (’hristian  system;  and  smiled  at 
the  majestic  tone  in  which  they  have  uttered  ancient  common¬ 
places  as  though  they  were  (piite  recent  revelations  from  the 
f^piritual  world ;  but  we  arc  anxious  that  onr  Christian  readers 
should  consider  dispassionately  what  has  been  gravely  advanced 
as  the  positive  faith  of  their  opponents,  and  that  unbelievers 
J'hould  have  no  ground  for  complaining  that  we  have  misrepre¬ 
sented  or  insulted  their  creed.  We  have  looked  more  diligently 
lor  what  we  could  approve  than  for  what  we  should  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  censure.  In  the  same  spirit  wc  shall  try  to  finish 
what,  in  this  article,  has  been  only  begun. 
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Akt.  VL— TllK  CURE  OF  STA^IMERIXli. 

1.  -•/  Trtatise  on  the  Cure  of  Stammering  ;  with  a  general  account  of 
the  various'  Sgtttems  for  the  Cure  of  Impediments  in  Spctch. 
I5y  James  Hunt,  Pli.  1).,  ^l.K.S.L.  J^oiuluii  :  hon«;mans  A  Co. 

Vocal  Oginnastics' ;  or  a  Guide  for  Stammerers^  and  for  Vahlic 
Speakers  and  others.  By  G.  F.  Urliiig.  Loiulun  :  Cliurclul!. 

'I'liE  ul)ove-nanio(l  works  are  put  forth  by  rival  j)rofossors  of  the 
art  of  curing  bluesitm^  otherwise  alalia^  and  wc  must  hesitate  in 
deciding  between  their  pretensions,  since,  for  though  they  have 
given  us  abundant  testimonies  of  skill  on  both  sides,  tluy  have 
neither  exjK)uiuh'd  their  own  systems,  nor  given  us  any  evidence 
whereby  we  might  ascertain 'which  is  best.  Mr.  Hunt  cordially 
alnises  Mr.  Urling,  and  Mr.  Urling  as  heartily  deliius  Mr. 
Hunt’s  defects;  where  the  real  dignity  attaclies  cannot  hi* 
determined  by  their  works,  as  ncitluu*  of  them  presents  any¬ 
thing  worthy  of  the  subject. 

That  tlie  scientific  study  of  the  causes  of  stammering  and  a 
full  investigation  of  the  means  of  cure  are  strongly  (hunandiHl, 
no  one  will  deny  who  has  stammering  friends,  or  win)  stutters 
himself.  There  are,  says  ^Ir.  Hunt,  20P,thK)  stutterers  in  the 
world,  and  five  regiments  of  them  in  London.  Fortunately, 
thev  are  not  drawn  out  for  our  defence;  for,  if  thev  hesitated 
btdbre  the  enemy,  what  would  become  of  us  or  what  of  them¬ 
selves  if  beaten  ?  They’  would  all  be  bay’onetted  before  tliey 
could  erv,  ‘‘  MtTcy  !  ” 

It  is,  liowever,  no  trifling  matter.  There  are  so  few  employ- 
intuits  in  which  .stammering  and  stuttering  are  not  impediments 
to  success,  tliat  it  becomes  a  grievous  thing  when  anv  memher 
t>f  a  family’  is  .so  afllicted.  All  the  professions  nearly’  exclude 
such  jKTstins.  We  have  known  several  highly’  t  ducatt  d  ami 
energetic  young  men  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  appoint¬ 
ments  in  the  public  service  in  con.sequcnce,  and  they’  have  fallen 
into  the  shady’  background  of  society’,  conscious  only’  of  defect 
while  still  endowed  with  mental  qualities  that  wouhl  otherwise 
have  enabled  them  to  shine  in  the  fore-front  as  their  projicr 
place. 

“  The  constant  and  immediate  superintendence  of  an  instructor, 
exoerienced  in  the  system  founded  on  phvsiological  principle.s,  is  the 
only  method  of  entirely  conquering  this  defect ;  the  most  elaborate 
etlorts  at  written  explanations  being  obviously’  valueless  where  cases 
so  widely  ditler,  and,  consequently’,  require  such  various  instructions. 
So  8:iys  Mr.  Hunt.  (p.  02.) 

M  c  must  acknowledge  that  ^Ir.  Urling  and  ^Ir.  Hunt  very 
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|)n)pt'rly  the  importance  of  vira  voce  trainino^,  and  we 

doubt  not  that  tlioy  ure  equally  expert,  and  about  ecjually 
successful,  in  their  methods ;  but  yet  we  have  known  a  few 
individuals  who  have  so  far  conquered  the  ditHculty  by  studyinj*: 
the  physiology  of  the  matter  for  themselves,  and  persist ingly 
endeavouring  to  carry  out  their  efforts  to  ap])ly  their  knowledge 
in  their  own  cases,  that  we  think  an  explicit  manual  for  stani- 
iiierers,  written  by  one  well-versed  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
the  subject,  would  be  a  highly  valuable  boon  to  the  public. 
There  are  various  useful  hints  in  the  works  named  above,  but 
something  more  explicit  and  practi(‘al  is  still  a  desideratum, 
both  Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Urling  would  cure  by  the  mind  aloiK', 
that  is,  by  instructing  patients  how  to  manage  the  muscles  used 
in  articulation.  AVe,  therefore,  say  that  a  set  of  rules  for 
particular  cases  as  the  result  of  their  expei  iiuice  would  be  of 
greater  value  to  the  public  than  the  books  with  which  they  have 
favoured  us.  Professional  men,  indeed,  ought  to  live  by  their 
profession  ;  but  yet  it  is  not  usual  for  men  of  seience  to  make  a 
inystery  of  their  science.  From  all  we  can  gather  on  the 
subject,  it  appears  that  the  secret  of  successful  treatment  consists 
in  determinately  fixing  the  attention  u])on  the  means  (d‘ 
articulating  in  spite  of  a  felt  difliculty.  Thus,  let  a  stammerer, 
like  Deinosthcnes,  place  a  ])ebble  in  his  mouth  ;  the  effort  to 
prevent  that  pebble  from  being  an  impediment  to  clear  enuncia¬ 
tion  will  fix  the  muscles  so  far  as  to  prevent  their  taking  on  a 
syiupathetic  action  for  themselves,  as  they  do  when  the 
stammerer  attempts  to  speak  without  this  or  similar  kind  of 
diversion,  and  consequent  preparation  for  their  consentaneous 
action  in  sj)eaking.  Tlie  object  is  to  steady  all  the  muscles  used 
in  speaking,  so  that  their  spasmodic  irregular  action  shall  Ih^ 
checked  at  the  beginning  of  every  attempt  to  sj>eak;  for  stam¬ 
mering  and  stuttering,  according  to  our  view  of  the  matter, 
appear  to  result  from  the  undue  exciUment  of  those  n(‘rv(‘8,  which 
arising  near  each  other,  and  supplying  muscles  re(juir(‘d  in  some 
measure  to  act  as  it  were  with  mutual  consent  and  a(‘commo(la- 
tion,  are  aroused  all  at  once,  instead  of  being  brought  into 
action  in  due  and  orderly  8uc(‘ession.  In  a  healthy  state  of  the 
nervous  system,  though  the  nerves  and  muscles  concerned  in 
speaking  are  all,  to  a  certain  extent,  excited  together,  yet  the 
will  has  the  wonderful  ])ower  of  reserving  and  regulating  tlun’r 
action,  so  that  they  shall  be  used  one  after  another,  or  so  many 
together,  just  as  in  the  organ  having  many  pipes  all  filled  at 
once  with  air,  the  current  from  the  bidlows  is  prevented  from 
passing  and  forming  sound  by  the  will  and  touch  of  the  organist, 
except  in  the  required  order.  In  stuttering  and  stammering,^ 
this  power  of  the  will  is  lost  very  often  from  mere  hurry  of 
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mind,  and  tlie  sounds  burst  forth  convulsively  or  gurgle  out  in 
broken  streams,  like  water  poured  from  a  narrow-iieek(‘(l  bottle. 
“  1  would  that  thou  couldst  stammer,  that  thou  lui^htst  poiir 
this  conceah'd  man  out  of  thy  mouth,  as  wine  comes  out  ol’  a 
narrow-moutlu'd  bottle,  either  too  much  at  once  or  none  at  all.” 
— l  oi/  Like  It. 

The  dilliculty  of  articulation  is  small  when  tlu‘  (‘hanjre  of 
muscular  adjustment  of  the  mouth  is  easily  comph'tcMl ;  thus 
f(‘w  stutter  ov(‘r  syllables  terminated  by  consonants,  The  «>r(  at 
difiiculty  is  experienced  in  the  transition  from  the  explosive 
sound  of  the  consonants  h,  /,  dy  p,  tn,  to  the  vowel  that  follows. 
The  utterance  of  7,  c//,  w', is  less  diflieult. 

(  olombat,  attributing^  stammering  to  want  of  harmony  between 
the  nerve-action  and  the  muscles,  would  cure  it  by  applying  a 
musical  rhythm  in  speaking.  This  often  succeeds. 

llertrand  recommends  certain  regular  motions  of  tin*  tlngers 
and  t(H‘s,  as  a  kind  of  diversion  of  nerve-action,  and  lit'  woiilil 
introduce  foreign  substances  into  the  mouth  with  the  saint' object 


in  view. 


Kullier  wouhl  merely  im])rove  the  health  of  the  brain. 

Itanl  treats  the  discast*  like  any  other  spasmotlic  disortlt'V,  and 
trains  the  muscles  by  exercises  analogous  tt>  those  of  tlaneiiig 
anti  fencing.  He  also  steadies  their  action  by  placing  a  small 
instrument  in  the  mouth. 

Hr.  St'iTes  advises  a  rapid  pronunciatitm,  accom])anying  the 
action  bv  movements  of  the  arms  to  regulate  the  utterance. 

Hr.  Marshall  Hall  rt'commends  spt'aking  in  a  chanting  vtuce. 

Hr.  Armttt  advises  the  commencing  every  word  by  prtdixing 
the  vowel  c,  and  ctmibining  the  words  as  in  singing. 

Mrs.  lit'igh,  ot  A'ew  York,  considered  the  ])ressure  ot  the 
ttuigue  against  the  interior  incisors  (front  teeth)  as  the  sole 
caust'  of  stammering.  She  directed  it  to  be  put  to  the  top  ot 
the  ])alatt'.  She  often  succeeded,  but  as  often  failed,  because  the 
causes  are  more  varied  than  her  system. 

Hrs.  ^lerkel  and  Si'hmalz  exhibit  great  research  in  their 
writings ;  but  they  advocate  severe  surgical  operations  in  some 


ca.st's. 


W  e  have  heard  that  Hr.  dephson,  of  liOamington,  has 
rec'ommended,  with  great  advantage  in  some  cases,  an  clastic 
band  tn  Ih'  ])lace<l  under  the  chin  and  around  the  head  so  as  to 
afford  steadiness  and  resistance  together,  and  thus  to  prevent 
that  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles  drawing  down  the  chin, 
and  which  causes  or  aggravates  stammering. 
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(JiKirtfrln  ^Iroicb  of  6rnn;ut  yitfiatiirf. 

The  more  narrowly  wo  observe  the  ‘‘  siti^ns  of  tlie  time,”  the  more 
closelv  we  stmly  the  wants  of  the  aj^e,  the  more  eonvineed  are  Ave 
also  of  the  importanee  of  a  proper  accpiaintaneeship  with  u;eneral  and 
with  ecelesiastioal  lustory.  Truly,  “  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
jjiin,” — the  thing  that  is,  it  has  been,  only  under  dillerent  phases 
and  aspects.  The  requirements,  the  sorrows,  the  doubts  and  the  fi)llies 
of  mankind,  are  the  same  now  as  before — in  principle,  though  not  in 
development;  in  suhstance,  though  not  in  form.  The  lessons  which 
a  past  has  taught,  or  is  calculated  to  teach,  should  be  applied  to  pre¬ 
sent  circumstances,  as  well  as  the  warnings  to  be  deriv(‘d  from  events 
which,  in  one  respect  are  gone  by,  in  another  are  eternal. 

We  confess  it,  however  extravagatit  it  may  appear  to  sonu',  this 
renewed  and  ardent  study  of  history  gives  us  fresh  hoj)e  for  the 
flmrch  and  people  of  (iermany.  Tokens  snflicient  there  are  to 
distress  and  to  distract.  On  the  one  hand,  are  the  “Ohurchlies” 
and  the  “  liiherals,”  each  witli  his  Shibboleth,  and  each  a[>[)an‘ntly 
unmiiuirul  of  his  own  great  danger;  on  the  oth(*r  hand,  ar(*  Mate¬ 
rialists,  1  l('g(‘lians,  Deists,  and  Xothingarians  —  ecclesiast ieisin, 
royalism,  false  liberalism,  lu'gativism,  elements  of  (h'ath  and  ih'struc- 
tion.  Ihit  amid  tlu‘  din  of  parties  are  also  thosi'  who  have  h‘arncd 
to  understand  their  Bibles,  and  on  the  present  to  rellect  the  light  of 
the  past:  a  chiss  of  men  to  whom  we  bid  “  Ood  speed,”  and  whoso 
work  we  take  to  bo  iiiost  promising,  and  most  bh'ssed.  Surely,  it  was 
not  without  m(*aningthat  (lermany’s  greatest  ecclesi:\stical  historian, 
the  sainted  Nimndcr,  became  one  of  the  main  instnnnents  in)  the 
revival  ot  true  religion.  Tlu'  favourite  motto  of  this  master,  “  d'he 
inner  man  makes  the  throloifian'^  may  in  this  n'spect  be  also  read 
as,  “The  inner  man  makes  the  historian."  Would  we  had  among 
us  more  of  that  care  for  the  “  inner  man,”  and,  let  ns  add,  more  ot 
the  study  of  the  y>/'^s7 ;  not  in  the  light  of  this  or  of  that  Church,  but 
in  the  light  of  unvarying  Christian  truth  ! 

I  hese  rc'inarks  are  not  mon'  the  gcuieral  inference  which  we  draw 
from  the  historical  works  l)(‘fore  us,  than  the  expn'ssion  of  a  deep- 
felt  want  both  in  our  literature'  and  in  our  life.  Britain  has  a  great 
lesson  to  learn;  and,  if  we  wish  to  lay  bye  our  (piarrcls,  to  I'stc'em 
each  othi'r,  and  to  co-operate  with  each  other,  to  understand  our 
duties  and  our  mission,  we  should,  as  one  of  the  means,  make  haste 
to  repair  our  past  neglect  in  the  Christian  study  of  history.  As 
usually,  the  historical  selection  before  us  contains  considerable 
variety,  and  extends  over  a  pretty  wide  range.  In  inon*  ancient 
ecclesiastical  history  we  have  this  tinn?  only  one  work,  but  this  ot 
nmre  than  common  interest,  both  from  its  subject  and  its  aim.  To 
b»‘gin  with  the  latter;  Pastor  Pihheck  (the  author  of  “  J)onatus  and 
Augustinus,”  '  th(*  work  under  notice)  seems  at  one  time  to  have  been 

*  LVnutup  u.  Augufitiuus,  oder  d.  crate  cntachcidciide  Kr.iii|if  zwiachen  Si'jxt 
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‘•a  (ItTiiiaii  Dissonttr,”  and,  as  wo  fi:athor  from  his  hints,  a  “  (um*- 
man  Baptist”— both,  we  take  leave  to  say,  very  dilleroiit  from  the  idea 
whieh  attaches  to  tliese  names  in  our  own  country,  or  in  America. 

In  that  capacity  Mr.  Jtibbeck  appears  to  have  written  a<;ainr<i 
the  M-tablished  Church  some;  tractate  or  tractates,  to  us  unktiown. 
'I’hese,  and  his  former  “  Dissent,”  arc  now’  intended  to  he  retracted  hv 
the  book  under  notice,  in  which  the  lirst  j^reat  separation  from  the 
Church,  “  Donatism,”  is  historically  traced  and  characterized.  The 
reader  will  understand,  tliat  while  this  purpose  imparts  a  certain 
amount  of  vividness  and  enthusiasm  to  the  work,  it  also  occasionallv 
leads  away  from  the  subject,  and  perhaps  introduces  us  to  contro¬ 
versies,  for  which  we,  at  least,  have  not  heart,  and  happily  not  occa¬ 
sion.  “  Donatism”  is  a  memorable  fact  in  the  history  of  the 
Church,  and  cannot  be  explained  either  by  tlie  corrupt  motives 
of  some  individuals,  nor  wholly  be  set  down  to  the  s(‘ore  of  a 
healthy  antai^onism  to  a  corrupt  Church.  ^»o  doubt,  had  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  time  not  demanded  sueli  a  reaction — liad  not  manv 
in  the  Church  itself  felt  its  w’ant — those  who  were  tlie  «;r(‘at  mover.^ 
in  Donatism  would  either  have  stood  entirely  unsupported,  or  the 
sect  have  sooner  <^0110  down  in  a  corrupt  fauatieism.  'Die  t'atholic 
l^hurch,  f^radually  recovering  from  the  iirst  per.seeutions,  and  daily 
multiplyiiiLC  its  adherents,  fast  dejjjeneratcd.  Ambition,  worhllincss, 
will-worship,  work-righteousness,  were  now'  prominent  Mots,  instead 
of  tln‘  simplicity,  the  sincerity  of  love,  the  simple  and  humble  faith  of 
apostolic  Christians.  Even  martyrdom  for  the  truth  became  deformed 
into  merit-mongcring ;  spiritual  life  was  rapidly  passing  away,  and 
sheer  externalism  threatened  to  take  the  plac(‘  of  the  worship  in 
s|)irit  and  in  truth.”  The  opposite  of  this  externalism  was  a  purely 
unhjt'ctive  direction,  with  all  its  attendant  dangers — this  time  not  in 
the  shape  of  mysticism^  but  in  that  of  a  fanatical  rigorism.  Dona¬ 
tism”  was  not  the  first  movement  in  that  direction.  Before  that 
time,  the  w  ild  I’hrygian,  Montanus,  had  obtained  visions  of  trulii  and 
purity,  and  drawn  with  him  many,  among  whom  the  great  'rt'rtullian 
is  the  b(‘st  known.  The  following  were  the  live  distinctive  primi- 
j>les  of  Montaiiism  : — 1.  Need  of  a  Church  more  pure  in  substance 
ami  in  form;  2.  Expectation  of  a  speedy'  re-appearance  of  Christ: 
B.  Belief  in  thi*  continuance  of  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  ibdy 
Spirit ;  T.  Ib'jection  of  infant-baptism ;  5.  Kigorisin  in  outward 
conduct.  I’he  nt'xt  protest — passing  over  minor  movements — was 
made  by  tlie  noble  Xovatian.  This  was  in  turn  followed  by  Dono- 
tism,  Tlie  last  great  Christian  persecution  had  been  succeeded  by 
the  reign  of  Constantine,  under  whom  the  Church  at  once  rose  from 
contempt  into  full  political  power.  A  most  dangerous  transition 
this,  against  which  Donatism  made  its  protest.  Jlut  this  licahhy 
tendenev  was  accompanied  bv  other  and  much  less  elevated  motives 
and  measures.  The  lirst  cause  of  controversy  arose  from  the  supposed 
laxity  of  the  Catholic  Church  towards  those  who,  in  the  late  troubles. 

ratismus  u.  Kirche.  Ein  liistor.  Versuch  von  Fenl.  llibbeck.  ElborfeW  • 
H'ldockcr.  IS  07. 
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had  either  denied  their  iaith  (the  “lapsi”),  or  at  least  given  up 
the  Sacred  Voluino  to  the  heathen  (the  “  traditorcs”).  ihit  neitluT 
were  the  purisfs  free  from  such  charges,  and  the  matter  became 
much  a  personal  contest  between  two  parties.  In  successive  coun- 
^.jla — among  which,  that  of  Arles  is  in  every  respect  most  important 
—  the  disputes  were  decided  against  the  Donatists,  who  ultimately 
separated  from  the  Church.  Political  repressions  were  followed  by 
tumults,  and  hordes  of  armed  banditti  joined  the  new  sect,  and  kept 
up  a  regular  warfare  against  all  order  and  decency.  The  religious 
aspect  of  the  controversy  was  more  pure,  lioth  parties  produced 
able  and  excellent  men.  Among  the  Catholics  we  need  only  men¬ 
tion  the  name  of  Augustine,  to  convince  the  reader  with  what  ability, 
zeal,  and  love,  the  discussion  must  have  been  carried  on.  In  general, 
this  period  of  history  is  exceedingly  interesting  and  instructive. 
Despite  the  occasional  dilfusencss  of  the  work  before  us,  and  the 
too  frequent  reference  to  present  controversies,  ^Ir.  Kibheck  has 
produced  an  excellent  manual,  which  deserves  to  take  its  place  by 
the  side  of  Meander’s  history  of  that  period,  and  lliudemann’s 
“  liife  of  Augustine.” 

From  the  fourth  century  and  from  early  divisions  in  the  church, 
we  invite  the  reader  to  take  a  long  stride  to  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  to  the  history  of  the  Jieformers  and  their  immediate  precursors. 
Here  we  have  lirst  to  notice  a  ninth  volume  by  Dr.  Pdhringer,'^  in 
which  his  ecclesiastical  biographies  are  continued.  In  some  resjiects 
the  present  is  among  the  most  important  contributions  of  the  Swiss 
historian.  VV^e  are  successively  introduced  to  Conrad  of  VVald- 
hausen,  to  iVlilic  and  to  Janow,  the  precursors  of  II us;  to  llus 
himself,  to  Jerome  of  Prague,  and  to  Savonarola.  The  Bohemian 
Heformation  is  unique  in  its  character,  and  we  feel  deeply  thankful 
for  this  detailed  and  luminous  description  of  the  lives  and  works  of 
those  who  were  engaged  in  it.  Beginning  with  Waldhaus(*n,  the 
first  who  in  Bohemia  testilied  against  the  religious  desecrations  of 
the  l*apacy,  the  moral  element  of  Protestantism  appc'ars  here  by  the 
side  ot  its  negative  or  antagonistic  tendency.  It  gradually  developes 
and  spreads,  till  university,  nobility,  and  peojile  are  seized  by  the 
great  movement.  The  ilames  to  which  the  Council  of  Constance 
condemns  ilus  and  Jerome  cannot  destroy  their  work.  The 
Bohemian  nation  deeply  sympathizes  with  the  new  teaching.  Much 
the  same  ground  as  that  above  indicated  is  traversed  by  Mr. 
BindelyJ  in  his  “History  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren,”  of  which  part 
of  \  ol.  11.  (reaching  to  the  end  of  Maximilian’s  reign)  is  now 
before  us.  Only  that,  as  the  title  implies,  this  work  bears  more 
especial  reference  to  the  history  of  the  Brethren.^'  Mr.  (lindely 
has  been  a  careful  and  laborious  student,  his  stylo  is  vigorous  and 

*  L)io  Kircho  Christi  u.  ihre  Zoiij^en,  (nler  <1.  Kircheii-(}c8ch.  in  Hiographien. 
I^urch  Friedrich  Biihringer.  2ter  BanH,  4te  Abtli.,  2te  Heft,  /urich  :  Meyer 
u.  Zeller.  London  A.  Edinburgh  :  Williaina  A  Norgate.  1858.  .  ,  ^  , 

Bohmen  u.  Mahrtui  im  Zeitaltcr  d.  Ueh)ruiatiou.  Von  Anton  Oindely.  OcHch. 

J.  iMihm.  Briuier.  2ter  Baud  (late  Heft).  I’nuig :  Carl  Bellmanu.  London  & 
I^Unburgh  :  Williams  A  Norgate.  1857. 
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fresh,  and  thoui^h  decidedly  Austrian  and  Popish  in  his  views,  he 
withholds  not  the  wdl-deserved  acknowledgment  fnnn  the  “  Hohe. 
mian  brethren.** 


Passing  from  Hohemia  to  (lermany  and  France,  we  have  first  a 
biography  of  tlio  well-known  Keformation- Knight,  Flrieh  vou 
Hutten,  from  the  pen  of  no  less  a  personage  then  Dr.  Strauss,*  the 
notorious  author  of  the  “  Life  of  Jesus.”  \\  e  confess  to  a  more  than 
usual  amount  of  curiosity  in  perusing  this  book.  Passing  over  the 
preface,  w  ith  its  attempted  hits  at  modern  orthodoxy,  we  \veuhl 
characterize  the  production  as  a  painstaking  and  accurate  biograpliv, 
without,  however,  much  life,  enthusiasm,  or  sjiirit ;  and  of  course 
without  any  deeper  or  spiritual  sympathies.  !More  than  ever  before,  the 
conviction  has  been  painfully  impressed  on  us,  that  llutten  was  of  a 
totally  dilferent  spirit  from  Luther,  lie  and  Francis  of  Siekingeu 
(a  nobler  man  probably)  were  the  last  representatives  of  the  wild 
(lerman  Knights,  who  would  have  fought  to  gain  an  entrance  for 
the  Reformation,  but  who  understood  little  of  the  spiritual  armour 
of  which  Imther  made  such  large'  and  blessed  use.  Altliough 


enthusiastically  attached  to  the  cause  of  Protestantism,  it  may  be 
doubt (‘d  w bother  llutten  did  more  good  than  harm  by  his  many 
Latin  and  (Jerman  literary  productions.  Worn  out  by  labours  and 
persemition,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  a  disease  contracted  by 
former  excesses,  llutten  died  alone  and  in  exile  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-live.  Very  dilferent  from  this  are  the  pictures  of  Olivianus 
and  Trsinus  drawn  bv  Air.  Sudholf^.  This  work  which  forms  the 


second  volume  of  the  “  Biographies  of  the  Falviiiistic  Reformers,”  has 
more  tlian  answered  our  expectations.  Smaller  in  size  then  Vol.  L, 
without  the  decoration  of  a  portrait,  and  treating  of  persons  com¬ 
paratively  unknown  to  the  British  student,  it  has,  to  our  mind,  even 
more  sterling  value  than  the  “Life  of  /wingli.”  To  the  student  of 
ecclesi.astical  historv  we  can  conlidentlv  recommend  this  volume.  It 


contains  much  valuable  and  new  information,  written  in  a  fresh, 
vig»>rous,  and  attractive  style,  breathing  fervour  and  earnestness — 
thorough  in  its  erudition  and  decided  in  its  principles,  indeed,  we 
have  rarely  pc'rused  a  book  of  this  kind  with  more  pleasure  or  satis¬ 
faction.  We  congratulate  the  eclitor  of  this  series  (Mr.  II  agenbach) 
on  having  got  assistance  such  as  that  of  Air.  JSudhotf,  and  the 
(lerman-reading  ])ublic  on  the  prospect  of  such  accessions  to  their 
libraries.  Our  recommendation  of  Dr.  lleppe’s  “History  of  the 
Lutheran  Formula  of  Concordance,”®  and  of  Air.  Poleiitz’s 
“  History  of  French  Calvinism,”’  must  be  more  qualified.  Dr. 


*  Ulrich  von  Huttvn.  Von  D.ivid  Friedr.  Strauss.  li  Thcilc.  Leipzig: 
F.  A.  Rnu'khaus.  IStW. 

*  L*‘hcn  \i.  ansgowiihltc  Schriften  d.  Viitor  n.  Bcfja’huder  d.  rofonnirton  Kirehe. 
Stcr  Thcil.  U.  Olivianus  u.  Z.  Ursinua.  Vou  Lie.  K.  Sudhoth  F.lherfcld : 
Frie«lrichs.  IS.'iT. 

*  ticscliichto  d.  luthorisobon  Coneordienft»nnel  u.  Concordia.  Von  Pr.  H. 
llcpiw  Istor  Ikuul.  Marburg;  Klw’crt.  1858. 

J  iSest'hiehU'  d.  fran/.daisi'hcn  Calviuismus  bis  zur  National versannnliing,  im  J. 

^  •  i'elentz.  Ister  Rand.  Gotha :  F.  A.  Uerthes.  London  & 
Kdinburgh  :  Williams  A  Norgate.  1857. 
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Heppe  is  ^  violent  Melancthonian  ;  ho  •  believes  that  (lerinaii 
Calvinism  was  essentially  the  reproduction  of  his  favourite  teacluT* s 
views,  and  in  upholding  this  opinion  he  occasionally  does  consider¬ 
able  injustice  to  such  men  us  Olivianus  and  Ursinus.  lie  is  too 
much  wedded  to  his  own  system  to  make  an  impartial  historian. 
In  the  present  volume  Dr.  ileppo  gives  the  humbling  cliapter  of 
Lutheran  bigotry  and  sectarianism,  wliich  ended  by  forcing — or 
attempting  to  force — on  the  (lerman  churches  tlmt  wi etched 
expression  of  JiUtheran  orthodoxy,  tlie  “  Formula  Concordhe.” 
The  events  and  contests  of  that  perioil  are  faithfully  traced,  and  the 
document  under  consideration  is  elaborately  analyzed  and  ex[)lained. 
The  volume  by  Mr.  Polentz,  which  is  to  be  followed  by  three  others, 
extends  to  the  year  1500,  and  describes  the  planting  of  Christianity 
in  France,  its  spread  and  struggles,  the  history  of  early  anti-papal 
attempts,  and  lastly  the  lieformation.  Although  at  times  somewhat 
ditfnse,  the  work  may  be  considered  as  the  best  text-book  on  the 
subject.  We  have  in  vain  sought  to  lind  out  the  peculiar  ecclesias¬ 
tical  “standpoint”  of  the  author.  From  his  remarks  on  certain 
Calvinistic  dogmas  we  gather  that  he  does  not  share  the  beliefs  of 
the  Swiss  churches;  but  neither  is  he  a  Lutheran.  Occasionally  ho 
misunderstands  Calvin  ;  yet  he  can  also  appreciate  the  great  work  of 
that  Keformer. 


One  paragraph  will  sullice  for  the  works  on  general  history  on 
our  table.  A  curious  interest  attaches  to  Dr.  Harder’s  tractate^  ou 
the  demand  made  by  our  own  government,  in  171)1),  for  the  (*xtradi- 
tion  of  certain  Irish  refugees.  The  persons  in  (piestion  had  taken 
part  ill  the  French  laiuling  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  after  its 
failure  sought  temporary  shelter  in  Hamburg.  T’he  British  authorities 
demanded,  and  the  French  opposed,  their  surnmder.  Hamburg  had 
to  yield  to  our  threats — a  compliance  for  w  hich  the  first  Napoleon 
made  ample  r(‘prisals.  As  bearing  on  prestnit  discussions,  a  letter  of 
Napoleon  1.  (then  first  consul),  addressed  to  the  senate  of  Hamburg, 
may  not  be  without  instruction  :  “  (lentlemen,  we  have  received  your 
lettiT;  it  does  not  vindicate  you.  Courage  and  virtues  preserve  a 
commonwealth;  cowardice  and  vices  destroy  it.  \  on  have  violateil 
hospitality.  This  has  not  been  done  by  the  most  barbarous  hordes  of 
the  wilderness.  Your  fellow -citizens  w  ill  ever  reproach  you  w  ith 
this  act.  The  two  unhappy  persons  whom  you  have  given  up  will 
die  with  glory  ;  but  their  blood  will  do  more  harm  to  their  persecu¬ 
tors  than  an  armv  could  have  done.”  So  w’rote  thoy/V.v/  Napoleon. 
How  w  rites  the  third  f  .However,  it  is  a  comfort  that  the  illustrious 
Irishmen  were  allow'ed  to  return  from  England  to  J’ranco.  On  the 
general  (piestioii  involved,  the  British  public  of  lvS58  would  probably 
differ  as  much  from  that  of  1701)  as  Napoleon  HI.  does  from 
Napoleon  1.  From  the  i>en  of  Mr.  Oiesebrecht  we  have  the  closing 
portion  of  Vol.  11.  of  the  “  History  of  the  Oermanic  Empire.”®  The 


History 


Die  Aiislieferung  <1.  4  politigchon  Flllchtlingo,  Nap[>er-1  umly,  lilackweU,  .Moms 
a.  G.  PeterH,  im  Jahre  17l>0.  Von  K.  Ilanler.  Loip/.ig  :  Wigand.  Ib67. 

*  Oescliichte  (L  deutschen  Kaiserzeit.  Von  W.  (jiescbrecht.  2tcr  Dand,  -to 
Liefer.  Brauuscdiweig  :  Schwetscke  u.  Sobn.  1858. 
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part  before  us  details  cbicfly  that  most  flourishing  period  of  imperial 
rule  under  Henry  HI*  Abundant  extracts  from  the  sources  eon. 
suited  by  the  author  are  furnished  iu  the  appendix.  On  the  great 
merits  o?  this  work  we  have  spoken  in  a  former  review.  The  present 
part  well  sustains  the  historical  reputation  of  the  author ;  the  onlv 
desideratum  left  us  being  that  of  a  comprehensive  index  to  every 
volume,  which  the  student  would  lind  of  so  much  use.  \Ve  are 
glad  to  learn  that  the  Prussian  ministry  has  taken  notice  of,  and 
encouraged,  the  author.  If  he  perseveres  in  the  same  spirit,  he 
will  secure  for  himself  a  distinguished  and  lasting  place  among  the 
historians  of  Oermany.  Mr.  Mokern’s  “  History  of  the  Hast 
Indies”*'*  is  a  work  which  we  have  laid  down  with  considerable  dis¬ 
appointment.  The  historical  part  is  neither  thorough  nor  copious, 
the  notices  of  people  and  manners  are  not  such  as  we  could  have 
expected  from  one  who  has  so  long  resided  in  a  country,  and  tin'  per¬ 
sonal  adventures  want  raciness  and  vivacity,  'fhe  sketch  of  the 
Mohammedan  population  of  India  has  unfortunately  been  but  too  well 
illustrated  by  recent  events.  Dr.  Weber,  Director  of  tlie  Archives 
of  Dresden,  communicates  interesting  papers  **  from  the  literary 
treasures  under  his  care.  The  volume  is  a  strange  nu'dh'v  of  love*, 
ghost,  and  (juack  stories,  of  which  perhaps  the  most  int(*n'sting  is 
the  account  of  the  notorious  Kleement  (executed  in  1710),  who 
by  false  doeuments  knew’  how’  to  gain  the  confidence  of  so  many  poli¬ 
ticians,  and  threw'  llerlin  and  its  king  into  such  turmoil  by  the  pre¬ 
tended  disclosure  of  an  anti- Prussian  conspiracy  on  the  part  of 
IVince  Kugene  and  of  Saxony.  A  most  important  contribution 
towards  the  history  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  is  AT.  von  Niebuhr’s 
work,’*  which,  comparing  the  data  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  Berosus, 
and  the  (Jrec'k  writers,  with  the  results  of  recent  discoveries,  furnishes, 
so  far  as  we  know’,  the  first  comprehensive  description  of  the  period 
between  the  years  717  and  538,  before  (.''hrist.  On  every  page  we  find 
the  marks  of  most  j^ainstaking  study,  and  conscientious  investigation. 
To  theologians  we  would  specially  recommend  a  book  which  supplies 
a  long-felt  desideratum  in  our  literature,  that  of  a  comprehensive 
manual  of  that  period,  giving  a  survey  of  all  that  is  known  on  the 
subject,  and  at  the  same  time  amply  illustrating,  and  fully  confirming, 
the  accounts  furnished  in  the  Old  Testament. 

On  the  subject  of  exegetics  w’e  have  a  larger  budget  than  usually. 
The  most  important  contribution,  this  time,  is  the  noble  commentary 
on  the  Kpistle  to  the  Hebrew’s,  by  Professor  Delitzseh,  of  Krlangcn,’* 
w’hose  fame  has  hitherto  chiefly  rested  on  Oriental  lore.  We  hope  that 
no  long  time  may  elapse  before  this  great  monument  of  (icrman 


*®  Ostindion,  Boine  ( loschicbte,  Cultur  u.  s.  Pow’ohncr.  You  Uhilipp  von  M«>korn. 
2  Biindo.  Loip/.ig:  Contenoble. 

A»i9  4  .Tahrluoiderton.  .MittheilunpoinuiR  d.  TTaupt-StaatBnrcliivc  /u  Pro.'iden. 
\  on  Dr.  K.  V.  Weln'r.  Istor  H:\nd.  Loipzig  :  Tanchnitz.  1857. 

*•  (lojK'hiohto  AsBur’s  ii.  lUWrB  seit  Phul.  Von  M.  v.  Niebuhr.  lh*rlin : 
Hertr.  1857. 

I*  UomnuMitar  rum  llriofe  an  d.  Ilebnier.  Von  Prof.  F.  Delitz.Rch. 

Darflling  u.  Fr:inke.  l.ondon  &  Kdinburgh  :  WilliumB  St  Norgate.  1857. 
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industry  and  piety  may  be  given  in  a  popularly  accessible  form  to 
British’readers.  The  exposition  is  learned,  sound,  and  satisfactory  ; 
itores  of  exegetical  and  rabbinical  lore  are  laid  down;  former  com¬ 
mentaries  have  been  carefully  collated  ;  in  short,  if  sobriety,  learning, 
and  orthodoxy  arc  tests,  we  have  here  at  last  a  thorough  commen- 
Urv  on  this  epistle.  A  most  valuable  appendix  defends  the  doctrine 
of  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  the  typical  im])ort  of  sacri- 
Hces  generally,  against  the  views  of  Hofmann.  For  labours  such  as 
these  we  feel  truly  thankful.  Pastor  Griiber  has  given  us  a  very 
valuable  exposition  of  the  Book  of  lievelation.'*  The  j)lan  of  the 
work  deserves  the  attention  of  the  reader.  With  Bengcl,  he  traces 
in  these  prophecies  the  progressive  development  of  history.  With 
Hengstenberg,  he  notes  in  each  period  of  history  and  j)rophccy 
grand  leading  ideas.  AVith  Ebrard,  he  distinguishes  between  the 
bctaat  of  ch.  xiii.  and  that  of  ch.  xvii.  These  an*  clear  and  sensible 
principles  of  interpretation.  Here  is  a  rough  analysis  of  our  author’s 
exposition: — 1st  Period.  1.  (leneral  Judgments  (ch.  vi.  ] — S)  :  1st 
seal,  Christ  the  conqueror;  2nd  seal,  war;  Brd  seal,  famine;  Ith 
seal,  pestilence.  II.  Special  Judgments  (ch.  vi.  {) — II):  5th  seal, 
martyrdom ;  bth  seal,  fall  of  heathen  Itome,  (a)  lU'gatively,  (h) 
positively,  ascendancy  of  the  Church  (ch.  vi.  12 — 17) — 1,  spread  of 
Christianity,  commencing  ch.  vii.  1 — S;  2,  view  of  the  completion 
(ch.  vii.  t) — 17).— 7th  seal,  or  2nd  Period,  b(‘ing  introduction  to 
the  seven  trumpets.  I.  General  .ludgments  (ch.  viii.  (> — 12)  : 
1st  trumpet,  destruction  of  civilization  ;  2nd  trumpet,  of  com¬ 
merce;  llrd  trumpet,  of  wealth;  Ith  trumpet,  of  commonwealth; 
announcement  of  three  woes,  5th,  Gth,  and  7th  trumpets.  II.  the 
Special  Judgments :  5th  trumpet  (ch.  ix.  1 — 12),  the  migration  of 
nations  (5  months,  870 — 520  a.d.)  ;  Oth  trumpet,  Mohammedanism. 
Part  11.  Introduction  (ch.  x.  1 — 1 1)  ;  subject  (ch.  xi.  1,2).  Ist  PtTiod 
(the  Papacy).  1.  General  Survey:  1st.  Tlie  witnessing  Church 
(ch.  xi.  8 — I  t)— 1st  Perioil,  the  witness-bearing  (1,200  days);  2nd 
period,  oppression  (8J  days);  8rd  period,  glory  (the  Millennium)  ; 
ch.  xi.  15  —  It),  most  general  announcement  of  the  third  woe. 
2ndly.  The  ])ersecuted  church  (ch.  xii.  1 — IS) — 1st  period,  piTse- 
cution  of  spiritual  life  ;  2nd  period,  heavenly  j)owers  contend  for  it; 
8rd  p(Tiod,  persecution  and  martyrdom  of  individuals.  II.  Special 
History:  Ch.  xiii.  1 — 10,  The  Papacy  as  world-monarchy  (42 
months);  V.  11 — IS,  the  desuits  as  the  false  prophet;  xiv.  1 — 5, 
the  l  tt,()(K)  harp  ers — the  Beformation. —  2nd  Period  (the  End). 
I.  (leneral  Survey  :  1st.  Preparation  (ch.  xiv.  (>,  7),  Gospel  preaching 
flnd  missions  ;  v.  8,  announcement  of  judgments  on  Borne  ;  v.  1) — 18, 
on  her  adherents.  2ndly.  8'he  End ;  v.  14 — 10,  the  harvest  of  the 
faithful;  V.  17  —  20,  of  unbelievers.  II.  Special  History  (ch.  xv. 
1  — H):  Introduction  to  the  seven  plagues  (ch.  xvi.  1 — 0) — Ist 
plague,  diseases  ;  2nd  plague,  destruction  of  commerce ;  Jrd  plagm*. 


*  VerHuch  ciner  historiBchen  Erkliinnig  tl.  OfVon)>anmg  4.  .JohannoB.  Von 
H.  S.  (irat*er.  Heidelberg:  Winter.  London  &  Kdintairgh  :  Williuinn  &  Norgab-. 
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of  wealth;  1th  plague,  of  despotism.  Special  Judgmeiits:  oih 
plague,  judgment  on  the  Papacy  ;  Gth  plague,  upon  MohammedaiiiMn 
—  the  two  combine  (Armageddon);  7th  plague,  destruciiou  of 
Home;  eh.  xvii.,  combination  of  the  l^ipacy  witli  iiiiideiity  and 
red  democracy,  (a)  I’ower  and  glory  of  the  great  whore  (v.  i— tJ). 
(h)  Her  destruction  by  the  scarlet  beast  (dtuuocracy)  and  the  ten 
kings  (v.  1() — IS),  (c)  Destruction  of  the  ten  kings.  AVc  have 
now  given  the  main  outlines  of  this  scheme,  and  sullicient  to  interest 
the  student  of  prophecy.  Mr.  lleinke’s  “  Exposition  of  tlie  Messianic 
Psalms  is  an  able  and  earnest  vindication  of  this  important 
portion  of  Old  Testament  Christology.  The  “  Excgetical  Manual  of 
the  Old  Testament”  has  advanced  another  volume.  The  present 
contribution  is  by  Professor  Knobel,  of  Giessen,'^’  and  expounds 
Exodus  and  Leviticus.  Our  readers  know  the  merits  and  dtunerits 
of  this  publication.  Philologically,  it  is  excellent ;  exegetically,  it 
is  without  value ;  theologicallv,  false  and .  extremely  dangi'rous. 
M  uch  as  we  appreciate  the  learning  and  acnjuireinents  of  Kiud)el 
and  his  colleagues,  in  the  composition  of  this  manual,  we  Indieve 
that  the  time  of  rationalistic  arrogance  and  (|uackerv  is  fast  going 
bye.  Nearly  the  same  remarks  apply  to  llit/.ig’s  ‘H\)mmentary  on 
the  Book  of  Proverbs.”*’  What  pity  that  such  rare acijuircMnents are 
not  devoted  to  a  better  cause.  Students  who  can  discern  between 


the  specious  and  the  true,  who  have  sutUcient  independenee  and 
strength  to  cull  the  valuable  from  the  rubbish,  will  do  well  to 
read  works  like  these — mere  sciolists,  who  would  plume  themselves 
with  borrowed  lore,  or  theological  beginners,  had  best  let  them 
alone.  We  can  scarcely  hud  words  strong  enough  to  characterize 
our  dislike  of  such  a  commentary  as  that  by  Pastor  Weiss(‘nhaeh  on 


the  Song  of  Solomon.*^  If  this  book  is  what  they  alh‘ge,  a  mere 
amatory  eH’usion,  full  of  the  grossest  sensualism  (according  to  their 
inter[)retation),  why  not  strike  it  at  once  out  of  the  canon,  or  why 
shock  us  by  a  detailed  commentary,  which,  if  corrc'ct,  would  place  it 
almost  in  a  catt'gory  with  Ovid’s  “  Jubri  Amorum”  and  ‘‘Artis 
Amatoria'?”  We  are  willing  to  give  Pastor  Weisstuibach  all  credit 
for  learning  and  purity  ;  but  we  hope  the  day  may  be  far  distant 
when  such  expositions  will  tlow  from  the  pens  of  British  critics,  or 
become  common  in  our  libraries.  A  most  pretentious,  but  little¬ 
meaning  tractate,  is  Dr.  J.  P.  X.  Land’s  “  Dissertation  on  tien. 
xlix.”*’ — an  unfavourable  specimen  this  of  J)utch  criticism.  Ihe 
Messianic  import  of  these  predictions  is  boldly  denied — indeed, 


**  l>io  M»‘'<sianif»cheii  Psjilincn.  Von  llcinke.  2te  Liefer.  Loiuloii  &  Ldin* 
:  Williams  &  Xorg.ite.  18r»8. 

“  Kur/gefasstes  exegetiselies  llandbucli  zum  Altcn  Testament.  2tc  Liefer. 
Ex«h1us  u.  Leviticus.  Krkliirt  von  Dr.  A.  Knobel.  Leipzig:  Hirzel.  t8r>8. 

Die  Spriiehe  Salomo’s.  Eebeisetzt  u.  Ausgelegt  von  Dr.  K.  Hitzig.  Ziirieh: 
Drt*ll.  Fus-sli,  u.  Co.  L^.'iS. 

**  D;w  hohe  Lie<l  Sitloino’s.  Krkliirt,  Uebersetzt  n.  Dargcstellt  von  t.  L 
Wci!«»enbach.  Leipzig:  Weigel.  IS.'iS. 

Disputatio  tie  Darmine  tbicobi,  Geii.  xlix.  Scripsit  J.  P.  N.  Laud.  Lugduni 
Ratavorum  :  Hazenberg.  1858. 
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boldness  of  assertion  constitutes  three-fourths  of  such  discussions. 
Hengstenberg  and  other  orthodox  divines  are  set  right  iu  the 
shortest  and  most  triumphant  fashion ;  and  Dr.  Land  comes  forth 
with  flying  colours.  A  method  this  more  easy  than  satisfactory, 
which  may  impose  on  the  half-informed,  but  can  only  excite  a  smile 
of  pity  in  those  who  have  really  understood  the  diflieulties  of 
exegetical  studies,  and  the  meaning  of  such  passages  as  Oen.  xlix. 
Lie.  Keuseh  furnishes  a  (Koman  Catholic)  “  Commentary  on  tin* 
Hook  of  Tobias,” “  in  which  canonical  authority  is  vindicated  for  all 
the  absurdities  of  the  Apocrypha.  It  is  really  curious  to  see  side 
by  side  the  boldest  rationalism  in  one  set  of  teachers  and  the  most 
implicit  credulity  on  the  part  of  others.  The  arguments  by  which 
the  historical  contradictions  and  moral  inconsistencies  of  the  book 
of  Tobias  are  vindicated  or  explained,  are  equally  ingenious,  curious 
— and  hollow.  Lastly,  we  would  announce  to  the  n'ader  th(' 
appearance  of  a  new^  and  most  excelkmt  “Hebrew’  Dictionary”  (at 
about  I  ts.),  from  the  pen  of  the  well-know’u  Dr.  Fiirst,  of  Leipsic,‘'‘ 
which  promises  to  meet  every  demand  of  the  exegetical  student. 

In  dogmatics  we  have  this  time  several  works  which  will  re(|uir(‘ 
a  more  full  notice  than  we  can  give  them  in  the  present  review. 
“ The  Symbolic  W  the  IVlosaic  and  Christian  AVorship,”  by  Dr. 
Dursch,"*  will  be  read  with  considerable  interest  by  many  who  would 
like  to  have  a  clear  view  of  the  cM'remonies  of  the  Komish  Church, 


and  of  the  meaning  which  attaches  to  every  rite.  Dr.  Dursch  (a 
Koman  Catholic)  first  ex|)lains  briefly  the  symbols  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  and  then  describes  and  explains  those  of  his  own  church. 
The  vestments  of  the  priests,  the  ceremonial  at  baptism,  marriage, 
the  mass,  extreme  unction,  ordii\ation,  confirmation,  <^c.,  are  all 
dcstailcd  and  accounted  for.  An  instructive  but  a  humbling  book, 
as  delineating  the  au])poaed  types  and  shadows  of  the  ndigion  which 
instructs  to  “worshij)  in  spirit  and  in  truth.”  Mr.  Bender,  court 
preacher  at  Darmstadt,  furnishes  a  small  volume  of  sermons,  being 


“Old  Testament  Sketches.”'"  They  an'  evangelical  in  tone  and 
pleasing  in  style,  but  contain  little  that  is  new’  or  striking. 
In  similar  words,  we  might  eharacterize  Mr.  Schrader's  discourses 


on  the  “  Intercourse  between  the  risen  Saviour  and  ills  IVople.”  '*^ 
However,  we  have  come  upon  ])assages  in  that  tractate  whi<*h 
breathe  not  only  fervent  piety,  but  give  evidence  of  accurate  and 
acute  critical  investigatioTi.  In  every  respect  a  most  interesting 
and  important  contribution  to  our  theological  literature  is  that 


l)ii8  Biich  Tobias,  Uebersot/t  u.  Krkliirt  von  Lie.  F.  H.  Iteusch.  Freitnirg’ 
Herder.  1857. 

Hcbrliischos  u  Chaldiiisohes  llandwJlrterbuch  ilber  d.  A Ite  Testament.  Mit 
einem  Aiihange.  Von  Dr.  .T.  Fur.st.  Lciji/.ig  :  Tauchnitz.  London  &  Kdint)urgh : 
^Villi:inls  &  Norgato.  1857. 

**  Symbolik  d.  Mosaischen  ii.  (  hristliehen  Cultus.  Von  Dr.  (J.  M.  Diirnch. 
Tiibingen  ;  Laupp.  1858. 

**  AltU'.stainentlicho  Lel)en8bilder  in  Predigten.  Von  F.  IJender.  .Stuttgart: 
Lieweidng  A  (’o.  1857. 

^  Der  Verkehr  d.  Auferstandenen  init  d.  Seinen.  \  on  L.  .Selira»ler.  Kiel: 
^^ehr.ider  &  Co.  1857. 
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recently  made  by  Dr.  Nowotny,  wlio  lias  commenced  to  traiisilate 
into  German  the  sermons  of  llus.^  There  is  a  freshness,  a  manlluess 
and  withal  a  deep  earnestness  about  these  addresses  which  helps  us 
to  understand  how  the  great  reformer  obtained  so  firm  a  hold  on  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen.  The  Bohemian  movement  cannot  be 
fully  known  without  a  careful  perusal  of  the  doctrines  and  tlie 
teaching  of  11  us.  On  this  ground,  irrespective  of  other  claims.  Dr. 
Xowotny  deserves  every  encouragement  to  enable  him  to  carrv  out 
his  proposed  undertaking.  Mr.  Otto  has  done  real  service  bv 
giving  us  a  new  and  cheap  edition  of  old  Jlerberger’s  ‘‘ ITowers  of 
Paradise,”*"  or  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Psalms  (up  to  Ps.  xxiii.  ;i). 
llerberger — known  also  as  the  “  Second  Luther,”  and  the  Protestant 


“Abraliam  a  8t.  Clara” — belonged  to  tlie  generation  immediately 
succeeding  the  lloformers,  and  his  works  have,  witli  the  exception  of 
this  Psaltery,  remained  in  common  use  in  Oermany.  Yet,  in  some 
respects,  this  is  the  most  precious  of  all  his  writings,  giving  iho 
results  of  twenty-live  years’  study  of  the  book  of  Psalms.  Wo 
sincerely  wish  that  a  work  which  deserves  to  be  classed  with  Arndt’s 
“True  Christianity,”  may  soon  be  also  rendered  accessible  to  the 
churches  of  Britain  and  of  America.  In  these  days,  when  the  study 
of  the  Cierman  language  is  becoming  more  common,  and  teachers 
and  taught  are  often  at  a  loss  for  good  books  which  combine  instruc¬ 


tion  with  elegance  of  diction,  we  would  seriously  recommend  to  our 
readers  the  works  of  that  patriarch,  G.  von  Schubert.*’  AVe  shall 
answer  for  it  that  they  are  in  every  respect  suitable.  The  volume 
before  us  treats  chielly  of  the  separation  between  soul  and  body,  the 
experiences  of  dying  believers,  and  certain  objections  or  fears  felt 
by  Christians.  Sharing  in  the  general  veneration  for  the  godly  old 
author,  we  have  been  not  a  little  pleased — and,  we  trust,  also 
instructed — by  this  his  latest  production  ;  and  in  the  name  of  British 
Christians,  to  whom  Schubert  is  too  little  known,  we  respond  to  the 
cordial  greeting  which  he  prelixes  to  this  volume. 

With  due  deference  to  our  “  instructors,”  we  venture  to  say  that  the 
science  of  “  Panlagogy  ”  has  not  yet  received  among  us  the  degree  of 
attention  which  it  deserves  and  requires.  Too  often  we  are  content  to 
leave  the  upbringing  of  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  us  to  parties  whose 
head  and  heart  liave  not  been  trained  for  so  important  a  charge. 
Whatever  defects  may  attach  to  the  German  system — and  we  arc 
not  of  the  number  of  those  who  are  blind  to  them — even  the  books 
which  we  are  about  to  mention,  prove  that  this  subject  engages  the 
attention  of  some  of  the  ablest  and  best  men  in  the  “Fatherland.” 


Dp.  JSchmid,  of  Ulm,  has  just  commenced  an  “  Encyclopa‘dia,’ 


Joh.  Hua,  Pretligtou  iibor  d.  Evangelieii.  Ana  d.  boliin.  in  d.  deutache 
iilKjraotzt  von  Dr.  J.  Nowotny.  late  AbtU.  GiirliU :  lloyii.  Loudon 
A  Etlinburph  :  Williams  A  Norgate. 

**  Dr.  llerbergor's  l*iiradiea-bluuilein.  Mit  cineu  Vorwortc.  Von  C. 
DtUt.  Halle:  Sohmult.  1857. 

*'  \  ermiachte  Schriften.  Von  Dr.  G.  H.  von  Schubert.  Ister  Band.  Erlan* 
gon :  l\alen  u.  Enke.  London  A  E<linbiirgh  :  Williams  ic  Norgate.  18.57. 

Kncyclopiidie  d.  Getummien  Erziehunga  u.  Untcrrichtswe.se ns.  Von  F.  A. 
Schmid.  Stuttgart :  Besser.  Loudon  Edinburgh  :  Williams  »Sc  Norgate.  1857. 
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specinlly  designed  for  teachers,  and  treating  of  all  subjects  which 
can  be  of  interest  to  those  whose  it  is  to  take  part  in  the  work 
of  education.  According  to  the  plan  in  the  prospectus,  the  first 
partis  to  treat  of  “  PaHlagogic  and  its  auxiliaries  generally;  the 
second  of  the  arrangements  and  relations  of  scliools  and  teachers  ; 
the  third  furnishes  a  history  of  the  science;  the  fourth  statistics. 
The  specimen  number  sent  us,  is  Christian  in  tone  and  tliorough  in 
j)oint  of  execution — the  names  of  the  navutifa  wlio  are  to  contributo 
to  this  Encyclopa'dia  allbrd  sulhcient  guarantee  that  it  w  ill  ho  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  same  spirit.  A  few  words  will  sutlice  to  characterize 
Mr.  Diesterweg’s  “Annual  of  Paalagogic.”**  It  is  pretentious, 
unsatisfactory,  and  full  of  the  most  bitter  invectives  against  evan¬ 
gelical  religion  ;  withal,  written  in  a  tone  of  unbounded  conlidence  and 
conceit.  One  of  the  most  useful  w  orks  w  itli  which  we  are  acijuainted 
is  Professor  Uaumer’s  “  History  of  Pu'dagogic.*®  The  volume  under 
notice  is  replete  with  the  most  trustwortliy  information  and  advice, 
especially  on  the  bringing  up  of  girls.  Would  something  of  this 
kind  might  be  introduced  into  every  family  and  ladies’  school! 
Piety,  good  sense,  and  ability,  appear  in  every  chapter  and  ou  every 


page. 

In  belles  letfres^  W'e  can  oiler  our  readers  fidly  the  usual  quant ufn. 
The  student  of  the  Saxon  language  will  delight  in  JMr.  Schulz’s 


elegant  poetic  version  of  Eschenbach’s  “ 
(in  high  Hutch)  in  the  thirteenth  centui 


Percival,”^‘  a  poem  written 
•y.  A  number  of  excellent 


remarks  and  useful  information  will  he  found  in  Professor  Kober 


stein’s  “  ^liscellaneous  Essays  on  the  History  of  Literature.”^'  Of 
more  than  common  interest  is  Professor  Kinkel’s  “  Tragedy  of  Nim¬ 
rod,”  written  as  it  is  by  a  celebrated  exile,  and  addressed  to  his 
countrymen — not  without  peculiar  meaning.  JSturm’s  “  Eeligious 
Poetry”**  contains  some  exquisite  passages  —  simple,  sweet,  and 
pathetic,  A  very  wide  circle  of  readers  we  bespeak  for  Auerbach’s 
“  Family  Calendar  for  1858.*^  There  is  an  irresistible  charm  about 
these  tales — a  “  soulishucss  ”  and  loveliness,  so  peculiarly  this 
writer’s.  AV’e  cannot  recommend  more  ])lcasant  reading  than  a 
|)crusal  of  this  Calendar  will  allbrd.  Lastly,  Mr.  Prutz  has  given 
us  a  biography,  and  a  selection  from  the  works  of  lloihcrg,’®  pro¬ 
bably  the  best  writer  of  comedies  whom  (Jermany  has  over-produced. 


l^”^fiiJag()gi8cbes  Jahrbucb  fur  1858.  Von  A.  Diesterweg.  Lcij>zig  :  Baciinch. 

**  Oeschichte  d.  Piidagogik.  Von  K.  von  llaumer.  Stter  Theil.  2to  Aufl. 
Stuttgjirt :  Lieaching.  1857. 

I’ercival.  Von  \V.  von  Eschenbacb.  Aus  d.  Mittelbocbdeutscben  iibersctzt 
von  San-Martc  (A.  Scbulz).  2te  Autl.  2  Biinde.  Leipzig  :  Brockhaua.  1858. 

”  Verniiscbte  Anfsiitzo  zur  Littcraturgeaebiebte  u.  Aeatbetik.  Von  Dr. 
KoWrutoin.  Leipzig :  Bartb.  1858. 

Nimrotl.  Ein  Trauerspiel.  Von  G.  Kinkcl.  Hanover  :  Bumpier.  1857. 

**  Fromme  Lieder.  Von  J.  Sturm.  3ttc  Autl.  Leipzig  :  Brockbaua.  1858. 

^  **  B.  Auerbaeb’a  deutseber  Familieii-Kalendcr.  Stuttgart ;  Cotta,  Loudon  & 
E‘linburgb  :  Wllliama  &  Norgate.  1858. 

**  Lud.  Holberif,  Seiu  Lebeu  u.  sciuo  Sebriften.  Von  B.  Prutz,  Stuttgart : 
Cotta.  1857. 
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The  United  States  and  Cuda.  By  James  M.  Phillippo.  Loudon  :  1857. 

^fosT  of  our  readers  will  remember  the  interesting  ami  instructive 
volume,  published  some  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Phillippo,  upon  Jamaica, 
the  island  to  which  he  has  devoted  a  long  life  of  faithful  missionarv 
labour.  That  work  was  noticed  in  this  journal  at  the  time  with 
well-deserved  commendation.  After  a  lengthened  interval,  Mr. 
Phillippo  again  appears  before  the  public,  with  a  volume  upon  the 
United  States  and  Cuba.  Por  the  sake  of  his  literary  reputation, 
w^e  could  have  wished  that  the  verv  estimable  author  had  suppressed 
the  twenty'seven  diapers  devote(\  to  the  United  States,  and  pub- 
lislied  alone  the  three  chapters  which  relate  to  Cuba  and  the 
Cubans. 

On  West  Indian  soil  !Mr.  Phillippo  is  evidently  at  home.  His 
description  of  the  Queen  of  the  Antilles  and  her  strangely-mixed 
population,  is  natural,  llowing,  faithful,  and  eminently  trustworthy. 
There  is  more  truth  in  these  three  chapters  than  in  all  the  rest  of 
the  book.  Ihit  they  are  far  more  than  true ;  they  are  graphic,  life¬ 
like  ;  they  speak  themselves  at  once  the  w’riting  of  one  who  under¬ 
stands  his  theme ;  they  discover  all  that  nice  appreciation  of  a 
country  and  its  inhabitants,  and  that  truthfulness  to  nature,  which 
are  never  attained  except  through  long  familiarity,  and  which  no 
n.ere  book-knowledge  of  a  country  can  ever  supply.  For  pleasant¬ 
ness  of  reading,  too,  if  not  for  qualities  of  weightier  moment,  the 
latter  portion  of  the  book  is  a  contrast  to  the  former.  It  is  as  if  its 
worthy  author  became  a  better  writer  as  soon  as  he  entered  the 
glowing  regions  of  the  tropics,  and  that  a  more  genial  climate 
brought  with  it  a  liner  faculty  of  appreciation,  and  a  truer  insight. 

We  must,  however,  pass  to  a  more  particular,  although  brief 
notice  of  the  two  portions  of  Mr.  Phillippo’s  book.  1'he  United 
States  arc^  treated  in  successive  chapters  in  their  ge()gra])hy,  history, 
and  ethnology  ;  their  government,  laws,  revenue,  and  commerce;  the 
manners  and  customs,  the  personal  and  social  characteristics  oi  the 
inhabitants;  the  geological  features  of  the  continent,  its  natural 
phenomena,  and  peculiarities  of  climate  and  surface;  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  its  soil,  and  its  varieties  of  animal  life  ;  the  moral  status  ot 
the  population,  education,  literature,  and  religion;  the  principal 
cities  of  the  Union ;  tinally,  the  rationale  of  its  marvellous  progress, 
the  evidences  of  its  national  greatness,  and  the  boundless  inagnili- 
cence  of  its  future  prospects.  A  wide  enough  field,  we  fancy  our 
readers  to  say,  and  one  w  hich  in  the  hands  of  a  master  implies  a 
work  of  very  liigh  value.  For  ourselves,  we  would  most  heartily 
welcome  the  book  which  should  thus  comprehensively  survey  the 
great  \\  estern  world,  and  place  on  record,  in  a  faithful  spirit,  the 
noble  achievements  of  its  enterprising  people.  A  picture  ot  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  States,  a  compendium  of  their  consti- 
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tiition  and  laws,  accurate  statistics  of  their  commerce,  a  summary  of 
their  material  progress,  are  all  highly  interesting ;  still  more  so  an 
analysis  of  the  working  of  their  institutions,  a  candid  judgment 
of  their  national  peculiarities  and  social  life,  a  review  of  their 
achievements  in  science  and  literature,  and  a  sound  estimate  or 
whatever  pertains  to  education,  public  morals,  and  religion.  But 
that  which  wo  so  much  desire,  we  fear  we  have  not  realized  in  the 
volume  before  us.  Wo  have  it  all  attempted,  and  in  some  depart¬ 
ments  the  writer  cannot  go  astray.  In  the  main,  we  would  say  to 
the  author’s  credit,  that  he  has  not  fallen  very  short  of  his  modest 
purposes,  when  he  expresses  himself  as  designing  only  to  present 
such  a  book  as  “  could  be  put  into  the  hands  of  an  emigrant,  or  of 
any  one  anxious  to  acquire  general  information  on  the  United 
States.”  On  many  topics  the  book  contains  information,  w  hich,  in 
so  compendious  a  form,  w  ill  be  essentially  serviceable  to  a  largo  class 
of  readers.  Jkit  those  needing  a  more  exact  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  discussed,  will  still  have  recourse  to  works  of  higher 
authority  and  more  accurate  statement. 

Mr.  Phillippo’s  survey  of  the  United  States  w  ill  be  most  favour¬ 
ably  estimated,  if  judged  of  simply  as  a  compendium  of  facts. 
Taken  as  a  commentary  on  the  great  political  experiment  of  the 
He|)ublic,  or  as  a  criticism  of  the  social  life  of  its  people,  we  hold  it 
valueless.  Let  the  glowing  description  of  the  political  privileges 
enjoyed  in  America  by  virtue  of  the  constitution, — the  equality  of 
its  citizenship,  the  liberty  secured  by  its  law^s,  the  precious  boon  of 
a  ballot-box  and  universal  suflrage,  the  rare  sweets  in  general  of  a 
democracy, — be  accepted,  in  as  far  as  the  method  of  government 
and  the  purposes  of  those  who  framed  the  constitution  are  thus 
indicated,  and  we  shall  do  w'cll.  But  when  from  theory  We  descend 
to  practice,  we  need  another  book  than  Mr.  Phillippo’s  to  tell  us 
how'  far  these  facts  as  to  the  happy  political  system  established  by 
the  constitution,  are  facts  also  in  the  stern  working  out  of  practical 
politics.  We  want  to  know  whether  the  liberty  of  the  statute-book 
and  the  e(|uality  at  the  ballot-box  secure  in  ellect  the  highest 
measure  of  human  freedom  and  political  happiiu‘ss.  Unless  we  are 
prepared  to  say  at  the  very  outset  of  the  argument,  that  democracy 
is  the  only  true  system  of  government,  and,  therefore,  wherever  it 
exists  we  have  no  need  for  liirther  discussion,  we  shall  act  a  wiser 
part  in  judging  of  laws  by  results,  and  even  submitting  high  consti¬ 
tutional  principles  to  the  commonplace  iiujuiry,  whetlier  they  are 
elllcient,  and  promotive  of  a  people’s  well-being  in  practice. 

•ludgingof  Mr.  Phillippo’s  book,  how’ever,  merely  in  its  statement 
of  tacts,  we  must  not  say  too  much  of  its  accuracy.  We  turn  for 
illustration  to  the  chapters  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  principal 
cities  of  the  Union,  and  find  the  information  remarkably  unsatis¬ 
factory.  That  w  hich  is  true  is  better  told  in  any  guide  book,  and 
that  which  remains  would  have  been  better  omitted.  To  begin  with 
Boston, — the  first  of  the  cities  he  describes, — errors  stud  the  page. 
In  one  place  he  calls  it  “a  provincial  town,”  an  expression  quite 
inappropriate  to  the  capital  of  a  state.  In  another  place,  it  is  ‘‘  the 
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centre  of  the  railroad  system,’* — a  singularly  false  statement,  which 
is  suddenly  explained,  however,  when  on  opening  a  well-known 
gazetteer,  Boston  is  found  described  as  “  the  centre  of  the  railway 
system  of  New’  England.”  Again,  Boston,  INlr.  Phillippo  states, 

“  is  not  in  reality  a  city,”  wanting  the  “  mayor,  aldermen,  and  other 
municipal  officers,  which  form  the  necessary  adjuncts  of  a  corpo¬ 
ration.”  AVe  read  such  a  statement  w  ith  astonishment.  As  well 
might  an  American  say  that  London  was  no  city,  for  want  of  a 
mayor,  fat  aldermen,  and  common-councilinen  !  Could  such  an  one 
have  ever  seen  the  ^Mansion  House,  or  the  Lord  flavor’s  Show,  or 
Gog  and  Magog  in  Guildhall  ?  Can  Mr.  Phillippo  have  ever  seen 
the  town-hall  of  Boston,  or  been  present  at  the  city  elections,  or 
admired  the  city  seal  ?  If  it  will  be  any  satishiction  to  the  worthy 
author,  we  can  show’  him  Christian  name  and  surname  of  every 
mayor,  ahlerman,  and  common- councilman,  for  each  one  of  the  live- 
and-thirty  years  that  Boston  has  enjoyed  the  rights  of  incorporation 
and  the  dignity  of  a  civic  government.  Again,  the  population  of 
the  district  of  Boston  is  sadly  misstated  on  one  page,  whilst  it  is 
correctly  given  on  another.  Tremont  House,  Treniont  Street, 
Tremont  'remple,  are,  as  often  as  they  occur,  written  Preniont 
House,  Fremont  Street,  A’C. ;  yet  the  author  says  that  Boston  was 
originally  called  Lrimountain,  and  is  “distinguished  by  triple  hills.” 
Again,  the  suburb  of  Charlestown  is  invariably  called  Charleston; 
and  the  two  distinct  portions  of  the  city,  known  as  South  Boston 
and  East  Boston,  standing  on  separate  islands,  are  on  each  occasion 
blended  into  one,  and  lose  their  identity,  as  they  are  transformed 
into  the  suburb  of  “South-east  Boston.”  We  must  pass  more 
hastily  over  the  other  cities.  “The  province  of  which  New*  York 
city  is  the  capital  :”  W’hat  does  this  mean?  We  know’  of  no  such 
province.  New  Y"ork  city  is  in  a  state,  not  a  province  ;  and  of  that 
state  the  capital  is  Albany,  not  New’  York.  Further,  we  are  told, 
New’  York  occupies  nearly  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  as  England, 
and  precisely  the  same  as  Naples.  How*  perverse  a  statement, 
carrying  its  confutation  within  itself!  To  complete  the  syllogism: 
er/70,  England  and  Naples  stand  in  nearly  the  same  paralltd.  A  tew 
bare  remarks,  and  some  not  very  accurate  statistics,  are  all  the 
a\ithor  has  to  olfer  us  upon  the  most  important  school-system  ot 
New  Y'ork  ;  the  same  with  regard  to  that  of  the  other  states.  Ha 
the  subject  of  capital  cities,  Mr.  Phillippo  entertains  views  ot  his 
ow’n,  which  we  desjiair  of  throwing  light  upon.  New  Orleans  he 
makes  the  capital  of  Louisiana,  in  place  of  Baton  Kouge,  doubtless 
because  it  is  the  city  of  commerce — but  no ;  Bourden  Town  is  made 
the  capital  of  New*  dersey,  instead  of  Trenton,  whilst  of  commerce 
or  importance  it  has  none.  Albany,  w  hich  other  people  would  call 
the  rt‘al  capital  of  New’  York,  Mr.  Phillippo  makes  the  “  nominal 
capital,”  as  if  by  contrast  w  ith  the  busy  seaport,  the  capital  of  com¬ 
merce — but  no,  we  are  wrong  again  ;  for  Harrisburg  is  made  in  like^ 
manner  the  “  nominal  ”  capital  of  Pennsylvania,  whilst  the  mart  ot 
commerce,  the  busy  Philadelphia,  is  distinguished  from  Harrisburg, 
the  seat  of  government,  as  “  the  joo/iV/ca/  capital !” 
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Augusta  in  Georgia  is  motainorphosed  into  Augustine.  Florida, 
we  are  told,  “  adjoins  the  state  of  Georgia  upon  the  north,  and  New 
Orleans  and  Alabama  upon  the  west — thus  extending  from  the  west 
side  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  frontiers  of  Carolina  and  C^^eorgia.” 
“  Italy  adjoins  Germany  upon  the  north,  and  l\aris  and  Switzerland 
upon  the  west — thus  extending  from  the  west  side  of  tlie  Seine  to 
the  frontiers  of  llussia  and  Germany,’*  would  be  a  statement 
very  nearly  parallel. 

As  we  ascend  the  Mississippi,  in  ^Ir.  Phillippo’s  company,  and 
enter  the  vast  states  and  territories  of  the  AVest,  we  despair  of  his 
geography  altogether.  What  can  he  mean  by  the  prairies  south  of 
the  Mississippi?”  J)oes  he  find  prairies  in  the  gulf  of  Alexico  ? 
Were  he  in  France,  would  he  speak  of  the  plains  south  of  the 
Khonc?  Has  he  ever  seen  St.  Louis,  that  he  should  pass  it  over 
without  a  reference  to  its  enormous  trade  and  rapid  increase,  whilst 
he  speaks  of  Milwaukee  as  a  rival  of  (Cincinnati  ?  AVhat  city  does 
he  mean  when  he  says,  About  eighteen  miles  from  St.  JiOuis,  and 
four  miles  below’  the  city,  the  Alissouri  and  Mississippi  rivers  blend 
their  giant  currents?”  Sic.  Four  miles  below'  what  city?  Not  St, 
Louis,  for  the  confluence  is  eighteen  miles  from  8t.  Louis,  and  is, 
moreover,  above,  not  below’,  that  city. 

Again,  the  Mississippi,  we  are  told, in  its  greatest  extent  for 
navigation,  is  eleven  hundred  miles  in  length.”  Docs  good  Mr. 
Phillippo  know  that  eleven  hundred  miles  of  ascent  will  not  ho 
much  as  bring  him  to  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio,  still  less  to  that  of 
the  Alissouri,  “four  miles  below’  the  city;”  and  that  after  more 
than  two  thousand  miles  are  passed  over,  he  will  see  more  steamers 
at  the  wharves  of  St.  lAuihs,  in  Minnesota,  than  on  most  European 
rivers,  w  hilst  after  a  short  j)ortage  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  he 
will  still  find  even  steam  navigation  for  a  considerable  distance 
farther  up  the  yet  broad  waters  of  the  “  father  of  rivers  ?”  If  tlu‘ 
Alississippi  is  understated,  the  railway  from  Hock  Island  to  Lake 
Michigan  is  in  turn  exaggerated.  This  lino  merely  intersects  the 
northern  ])art  of  Illinois,  and  cannot  exceed  a  hundn'd  and  fifty 
miles  in  length;  Mr.  Phillippo  gives  it  fifteen  hundred  miles! 
Sometimes,  too,  our  author  is  either  very  fanciful  or  very  far-seeing, 
as  when  ho  catches  sight  of  the  plains  of  Iowa  from  the  banks  of 
the  (Ahio — a  distance  of  three  hundnal  miles,  at  the  least.  Lakes 
George,  Alichigan,  Champlain,  and  Huron,  are  all  classed  together, 
without  discrimination,  as  “like  AVindermere ;”  as  if  in  the  same 
breath  one  should  lavish  praise  on  the  surpassing  loveliness  of 
Grasmere  and  the  Zuyder  Zee.  The  list  of  the  states  and  territoricH 
is  lamentably  incompiete — is,  in  fact,  old,  like  the  author’s  list  of 
principal  men  in  the  senate,  where*  those  long  retired  and  those 
deceased,  are  strangely  associated  with  the  men  living  and  acting  in 
the  present  day. 

Here  we  must  close  the  volume.  AVe  had  intc'ndcd  more  especially 
to  notice  Mr.  Phillippo’s  chaptt  r  on  Cuba  and  the  Ciibans,  where 
we  should  have  had  the  agreeable  duty  of  giving  expression  to  a 
very  warm  commendation.  Our  readers  will  do  well  if,  for  the  sake 
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of  this  truthful  picture  of  au  island,  as  to  nature  so  like  a  paradise,  so 
unlike  as  to  man,  they  possess  themselves  of  Mr.  I'hillippo’s  book; 
and,  although  there  may  be  much  needed  to  render  the  earlier  part 
of  the  work  complete,  wo  believe  that  even  in  that  they  will  tiiij 
a  useful  manual  of  reference  upon  many  subjects  connected  with 
the  great  Western  lie  public. 


Thoughts  AXD  Skktches  in  Vkkse.  By  Caroline  Dent.  Lon<lon ;  Arthur 
Hall,  Virtue,  A.  Co.  l*p.  2G1. 

'ruK  lady  who  presents  us  with  this  volume  has  really  thoughts  to 
rt*cord ;  and  her  Sketches  are  so  vivid  that  they  recall  scenes,  and 
books,  and  men,  with  which  long  use  and  a  pilgrim’s  admiration 
have  made  us  familiar.  One-half  the  volume  is  devoted  to  more 
ambitious  soarings  of  the  wing  of  poesy,  in  the  longer  and  more 
sustained  flightsof“  Whispers  of  Hope”  in  the  Spenserian  stan/.a,  and 
Ruth”  in  blank  verse :  the  remainder  to  occasional  lyrics  and  sonnets, 
a  few'  of  w'hich  ow'e  their  parentage  to  another  hand.  The  “  Whispers 
of  Hope”  is  much  more  to  our  taste  than  Oampbell’s  well-known 
poem,  the  extravagant  popularity  of  which  proves  the  dearth  of 
good  poetry  at  the  time  of  its  production.  There  is  a  power  of 
consecutive  thought  displayed  in  ^liss  Dent’s  longest  poem,  a  facility 
in  interw'eaving  connected  periods,  together  w  ith  a  graceful  How  of 
melodious  expression  which  whisper  the  hope  to  us  that,  with 
cultivation  and  care,  we  may  yet  hail  her  as  another  Hemans  in 
elegance  and  tenderness,  but  with  a  far  deeper  tone  of  Christian 
sentiment.  We  cannot  aiVord  space  to  do  the  author  justice  by  tho 
analysis  of  her  poem ;  therefore,  leave  it  altogether  untouched ;  but, 
as  we  (piote  one  stanza,  may  we  not  indulge  ourselves  with  the 
(piestion — Is  it  not  well  done?  Speaking  of  the  Resurrection,  Miss 
I  )eut  says  : — 

“  Ft>r,  Saviour,  like  Tliy  form  of  lij2;ht  <livinc, 

Then  wilt  Thou  raise  each  lowly  frame  of  ours: 

Thenceforth  our  life  bo  calm  and  blest  as  Thine, 

Pure  all  our  i^jissions,  perfect  all  <»ur  powers  : 

Sorrow  and  sighing,  like  the  sun-chas’d  showers 
In  arched  niinbow's  vanishing,  shall  flee  ; 

Unlike  our  present  trust,  the  rock-built  towers. 

In  which  our  spirits  rest,  shall  never  be 
Wiished  by  assaulting  waves. — There  shall  be  no  more  sea.” 

rhe  close  of  this  stanza  exhibits  a  very  uncommon,  but,  also,  a 
very  ingenious  turn.  Take  tlie  volume  as  a  whole,  we  arc  charmed 
with  the  purest  piety,  a  more  than  ordinary  reflectiveness,  and 
the  most  tender  sensibility  under  the  government  of  good  sense 
and  true  religion.  We  quote,  for  a  particular  purpose,  three 
vigorous  verses  by  a  sister,  as  w’e  presume,  of  the  author.  They 
arc  called,  “  Flowers  from  Dr.  Arnold’s  ‘  dear  old  Hagley wood,’  ” 
— ‘‘  .\U  things  come  of  Thee.” 

We  bless  Thee  for  the  men,  O  Q(xl, 

Of  mighty  heart  ainl  thought ; 

Thy  chosen  w.'irriors  who  with  ill 
In  conflict  stern  have  fought. 
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“  Wo  bless  Thee  for  the  cleared  eye, 

And  for  the  steadfast  hand, 

The  quickened  ear,  the  foot  that  <lared, 

Truth’s  yet  unconquer’d  land. 

“  And  for  the  lowly  love  we  bless 
That  bowed  the  great  in  heart, 

And  bade  them  in  all  human  things 
To  bear  a  brother’s  part.” 

We  ourselves  bear  our  part  in  this  symphony  of  benediction,  and 
are  thankful  that  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Arnold  was  sent  down  into 
our  world, — a  medicinal  tree  to  heal  the  bitter  waters  of  human 
society.  But  our  regard,  however  fervent,  for  Dr.  Arnold  must 
not  induce  us  to  overlook  the  merit  of  other  worthies  of  as  high 
a  class  as  himself,  although  of  a  difterent  one.  We  honestly  think 
that  John  Foster  had  liner  natural  powers,  and  that  had  fortune 
smiled  on  his  birth,  and  given  him  early  culture,  and  social  position, 
and  an  outlet  for  liis  affections,  he  might  have  surpassed  Arnold 
in  the  development  of  tlie  graces  and  the  sensibilities,  as  he  does 
in  close  and  various  thought.  We  say  not  this  that  we  like  Arnold 
less,  but  that  wo  love  Foster  more.  The  greatness  of  Foster  was 
his  own ;  his  morbid  gloom  the  growth  of  circumstances.  Miss 
Dent,  wo  are  happy  to  say,  has  admiration  for  both,  and  has 
admitted  the  great  essayist  into  the  Valhalla  of  her  esteem,  no  less 
than  the  most  genial  of  scholars  and  Christians. 


A  Nkw  Metfiical  Translation  or  the  Psalms  —  Accontuated  for  Chanting; 
An  attempt  to  preserve,  as  far  as  j)08sible,  the  leading  characteristics  of  the 
original,  in  the  language  of  the  English  Bible.  Loudon  :  Bagsters.  185i<. 

The  Messrs.  Bagster  are  so  entirely  beyond  tho  reach  of  com¬ 
petition  in  tho  publication  of  the  texts  of  Holy  Scrinture,  that  we 
arc  as  sorry  as  reviewers — a  hard-souled  race — can  be,  wlicn  these 
distinguished  printers  seem  to  desert  their  most  successful  and  appro¬ 
priate  department  of  operation  for  any  other.  The  volume  before  us 
brings  no  anodyne  to  our  regret,  although  its  intention  is  devout, 
and  its  versifieatioii  respectable.  The  design  is  erroneous,  and  no 
execution  of  it,  however  perfect,  could  atone  for  tho  original  mistake. 
A  poetical  translation  of  a  poetical  original  must  not  aim  at  retain¬ 
ing  the  forms  of  expression  existing  in  the  translated  w'ork,  but  be  a 
transfusion  of  its  spirit  and  ideas  into  the  new  tongue.  Hence  no 
rhyming  versions  of  the  Psalms,  with  which  w'o  are  acquainted, 
come  at  all  up  to  the  vigorous  and  striking  original,  except  those 
which  most  widely  depart  from  it,  and  merely  take  their  inspiration 
from  its  poetry.  Professor  Lee,  of  Cambridge,  evidently  shared 
'^ith  us  our  opinion  w  hen  he  urged  upon  the  author  to  whom  we 
now  address  ourselves,  the  necessity  that  “  the  spirit  of  the  original 
should  be  maintained  above  every  other  consideration.**  This^  is 
precisely  the  point  in  which  our  author  fails.  A  literal  rendering 
in  rhyme  is  incompatible  with  the  poetic  spirit.  I’hcrc  may  be 
decent  carpentering,  but  no  unpremeditated  grace.  Anything  much 
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moro  prosail*  tlian  tlio  para])liraso  of  the  following  it  wi're  tlitVuailt  t«> 
meet,  exeept  in  the  other  psalms  in  the  same  volume:  Psalm  I. — 

“  What  endless  hlessinps  arc  for  him  prepared, 

Who  never  hath  in  evil  counsels  shared  ; 

Wh(t  enters  not  the  haunts  where  sinners  meet, 

Nor  sits,  presumptuous,  in  the  sinner’s  seat ; 

Hut  in  .leliovah's  statutes  takes  delight. 

And  medihites  then*in  b<)th  day  and  night." 

No  critic  woiihl  hesitate  to  say  that  this  is  the  ileail  oppositt*  of  the 
author’s  ih'scriptiou  of  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  llehrews — “a  sue- 
cession  of  coruscations,  flashes  of  light,  peals  of  thiinder.”  It  is 
simplv  a  vi'ry  prosaic  version,  in  lines  of  predeteriniiuMl  hmgth  and 
asson:nu*(%  of  the  .lewish  Psalms  in  a  Jewisli  sense.  Dr.  Watts,  alone 
of  Knglish  versitiers,  has  caught  the  true  idoa  and  Parmissian 
affhtux.  Hut  nothing  comes  uj)  lo  the  Elizabethan  prose.  Of  tliat 
delicious  Ihiglish  we  think  with  Swift:  “No  translation  will  come 
up  to  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  and  1  am  persuaded  that  the 
translators  of  the  Ihble  were  masters  of  an  Knglish  style  much  titter 
for  tlmt  work,  than  any  we  see  in  our  present  writings,  tin*  which  is 
owing  to  the  sim])licity  that  runs  through  the  whole.”  This  is  the 
truest  thing  ISwift  ever  wrote. 


Till:  (’iieui'ii  I’sAi.TKK  and  Hymn-Hook:  Comprising  the  Hs.dtor,  or  r.sahus  *>f 
l>avid  ;  together  with  the  (’antieles,  ]»ointed  for  ehaiitiiig  ;  .'’enl  Metrieal 
Hymns,  jind  Six  llesponses  to  the  (’ommaudmenta  ;  the  wht>le  uniUMl  ti* 
ajjpropriate  Chants  and  Tunes.  Hy  the  Uev.  William  Mercer,  M.A., 
hent  of  St.  tJeorge’s,  Sheftield ;  assisted  hy  .John  (his.^^  Ks(p,  CoiiipOMT 
to  Her  M.ijesty’.s  Chapels-Koyal.  London.  Nisbet  &  Co. 

This  is  a  Ohurch  hook;  hut  contains  most  of  our  tavourite  hymns 
and  stiindard  tum‘s,  scientitie;illy  arranged  and  ehea])ly  printed  in  a 
handy  volume.  We  know  no  better. 


Tiir.  Liri:  or  .John  Hamm,  the  Irisli  Novelist ;  Author  of  “  Damon  .and  I’vthi.i.>j." 
Ac.,  and  one  of  the  writers  of  “Tales  by  tlie  O’Hara  Faiiiilv.”  t\’ith 
Kxti*aets  from  his  Correspomlenee.  Heneral  and  Literary.  Hy  Patrick  .h>.<e|>li 
Murray.  l*p.  334.  Londtui  :  William  l.ay.  LSaT. 

Titf.  biography  of  literary  mem  lias  an  obvious  moral,  as  widl  as  an 
entertaining  interest — is  medieinal  to  the  soul  no  less  than  raev  to 
the  ]>al:ite.  It  baa  all  the  qualities  of  an  earthly  good,  as  ('numerated 
by  a  tottering  Kvi*,  whose  judgment  (‘ontinned  strong  all  the  wiiile 
that  her  will  proved  weak:  it  is  “  pleasant  to  the  (‘ves  and  good  for 
iood,  and  much  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise.”  Studied  in  a 
proper  spirit,  literary  biograpbv  is  a  school  of  I'onsnmmate  wisdom 
— a  S»)cratie  lyeeum  ;  tin*  faults  and  failures  bi*ing  as  monitory  as 
the  virtues  are  attractive.  Wo  condemn  wbih*  we  pity.  J'  Savage,  a 
Hums,  a  M.'iginn,  a  Doleridge,  or  .a  modern  Dpium-l']ater,  and  slum 
the  indulgences  \\bieh  turned  their  glory  into  shame,  ddie  loathing 
is  salutary — a  moral  nauseate — wherewith  wo  learn  to  regard 

“  The  midniglit  round  of  iioi.^c  and  wine, 

That  vexed  the  ear  of  night,” 
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on  the  part  of  those  votaries  of  c^enius  ^lio  liavo  (lrncfc;e(l  llieir 
laurels  in  the  mire,  and  brought  the  Muses  into  ftdlonshij)  with  the 
niost  debased  and  brutal  of  mankind,  (lenius  abuses  its  j^rivileije 
when  it  makes  its  endowments  an  apology  for  sin ;  wlum  it  takt's 
its  celestial  fires  to  light  the  lamps  of  orgies  that  shun  the  <lay. 
Such  an  incongruous  combination  gives  its  sting  to  the  (pieries  ; 
“  Wl'.at  fellowship  hath  righteousness  with  unrighteousni'ss  ?  and 
what  communion  hath  light  with  darkm'ss?”  d'he  man  of  hdti'rs 
totally  mistake's  his  mission  w  ho  shows  himself  (‘ither  as  tin'  slave  or 
the  pander  of  licentiousness ;  but  the  infamy  of  either  is  |)erhaps 
the  most  (dfectnal  antidote  to  the  evil.  The  poison  is  neutralized  by 
the  very  hand  which  tenders  the  insidious  cup.  The  life  of  Hanim 
has  no  such  painful  moral,  but  was  as  pure  in  its  tone  as  in  its 
purpose  it  was  lofty.  Its  interest  is  the  unfailing  interest  of  tin' 
worker  in  the  rt'gion  of  literature — the  inten'st  of  capacity  and 
inventive  talent  allied  to  poverty  and  dis(‘as(‘,  which  an'  the  too 
frccpicnt  companions  of  the  brothers  of  the  quill,  dohnson,  the 
great  dohnson,  ft*lt  the  gripe  of  both  during  the  dn'ary  yi'ars  in 
which  he  was  (‘laborating  that  dictionary,  which  ovi'rwlu'lnn'd  tin' 
patronizing  i'lu'sterlield  with  its  indignant  seoin  of  his  lordly 
countenance;  the  genial  Goldie  felt  it,  and  slavi'd  to  (h'ath  to  nu't't 
pressing  claims, — a  life  that  were  cheaply  purchas(*d  by  a  crown. 
Otway  and  Chatterton  starved,  Stow'e  and  C^hurchyard  Ix'ggars, 
Kirke  White  and  Keats  wasted  into  early  graves, — bespeak  tin' 
pressuiH'  of  the  same  woes,  and  jiroclaim  the  ill-recpiited  nn'rits  of 
the  sons  of  song,  'fhere  is  a  charm  about  the  biographies  which 
record  these  and  other  vieissit ndes  of  liti*rary  men,  that  makes  tin* 
memoirs  which  dt'seribe  their  privations  and  tln'ir  toils  among  the 
must  covt  ted  volumes  that  crowd  our  shelves.  Wlnu’e  is  the  student 
of  hooks  who  does  not  share  in  Johnson’s  jiassion  for  literary 
biography  and  history?  ( )r,  again,  who  does  not  find  in  tin*  issues 
of  Dihdiii’s  pen  tlu' justification  of  Dibdin’s  bibliomania?  Ilayle 
and  the  “  Ibograjihit'  Kniversc'lle,”  Dibdin  and  Disrat'li,  Nicholls 
and  the  interminable  I’'rench  Ana^  form  a  bampiet  of  delightful  fare 
which  rivals  to  the  sfudious  palafi'  tlu'  nectar  and  ambrosia  of  tin* 
gods.  The  memoir  of  the  Irish  nov(‘list  may  not  j>oss('ss  an  interest 
of  so  vivid  a  nature,  but  it  cannot  fail  to  ph'ase  those  who  have  r(‘ad 
his  fictions  to  know  amid  what  circumstances  of  privation  and  sorrow 
those  rc'inarkable  tales  were  proiluced.  Horn  in  Killu'iiny,  of*  parents 
lu  humble  circumstances,  John  J5anim  early  exhihitc'd  a  taste  for 
literature  and  the  arts.  After  a  passably  gemd  education,  he  beeanu' 
a  student  of  painting  in  the  Jbiyal  Dublin  Society,  but  en*  long 
forsook  the  frescoes  of  Hoecile  for  the  haunts  of  the  IMuses.  lie 
proceeded  to  London,  with  a  tragedy  in  his  portmantean,  wln  n  he 
Was  twenty-four  years  of  ag(',  succeeded  in  gc'tting  it  on  tlu'  stage, 
but  shortly  found  in  the  walk  of  prose  fiction  tlu'  true  hc'iit  of  his 
geinus.  “*The  dah's  of  the  O’Hara  ramily,”  for  powerful  descrip¬ 
tion  and  most  melting  pathos,  are  almost  without  a  rival,  whih?  their 
incidents,  it  must  be  owned,  partake  of  the  romantic  and  the  meln- 
dramatie.  Hut  the  successful  author  was  stiaick  down  by  mysterious 
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•iist'jLso  :it  the  very  entrance  of  his  career,  and  from  1S21  to  1M2, 
the  year  of  his  decease,  he  laboured  under  an  incapacity  of  locomotion, 
and  underwent  all  the  agonies  of  bodily  pain,  aggravated  by  destitu- 
tion.  'fhe  brave  heart  and  the  trusting  soul  never  forsook  him  ;  but 
faith  and  pationce  were  sorely  tried  on  the  part  of  this  distinguished 
Irishman.  The  sorrows  of  his  last  days  were  mitigated  by  a  lit(‘rarv 
jUMision  from  government, — a  boon  never  more  deservedly  bestoweil. 
'fhe  tale  of  this  paralytic  author  struggling  for  eighteen  years  against 
the  mastery  of  disease  and  the  assault  ol  poverty,  which  came  upon 
him  likt*  an  armed  man,  cannot  fail  to  breathe  a  spirit  of  content¬ 
ment  over  souls  that  have  been  less  severely  tried,  and  bid  the  wearv, 
with  fresh  vigour, — 

“  Take  up  their  [»ilgrim-stalV,  aiul  wend  their  way." 


MrsiNosoF  A  IMi.ohim  AT  Jai'oh’h  Wki.l.  Fp.  10.3.  London:  Janies  Nish^t 
Co.  1 S57. 

riiis  little  book  is  the  production  of  a  devout  and  highly  cultivated 
mind  ;  it  contains  admirable  sentiments,  expressed  w  ith  force  and 
elegance ;  and  we  hope  that  its  pious  meditations,  and  its  earliest 
statements  of  the  power  of  true  goodness,  and  of  the  blessedness  of 
a  holy  lift',  may  be  read  by  many  who,  unhappily,  have  the  relined 
intidh'ct  without  the  faithl’ul,  lowly  heart.  \Ve  comnu'nd  this 
excellent  book  to  eilueated  persons  of  all  classt's,  in  w  hom  it  cannot 
but  [iroduce  the  happiest  results,  “  if  pondered  littingly.” 


Invim  \rioN  OK  Saints:  the  Doctrine  and  Fraetice  of  the  Clnireli  of  Itonie. 
A  i.«‘«ture  delivered  iit  the  Literary  Institution,  (Jravesend.  15y  Charles 
I  Listings  Collette.  London:  Wertheim  &  Macintosh.  1S57.  I’p*  ''''• 

\V»:  c:m  scarcely  tell  whether  we  feel  mori'  sorrow  or  indignation 
at  the  e\c(‘sses  of  saint-worship,  into  which  liomanism  ami  the  nnu’e 
/e;iU)us  sort  t)f  Ivomanists  seem  now-a-days  falling.  No  t‘xlreme  or 
:ibsurdity  of  superstition  a[)pears  to  be  beyond  tlu‘  reaeli  of  the 
mind  tlnit  has  once  forsaken  the  chart  of  Holy  Scripture,  and 
yitddt'd  itself  to  the  guidance  of  men  whose  interests  lie  in  the 
plane  of  ileccption,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  credulity  on  the  other. 
“  The  glories  of  St.  Jose[)h”  are  a  shocking  specimen  of  the  impiety 
of  over-btdief,  which  is  ever  adding  fresh  articles  to  its  cn'cd,  and 
developing  into  monstrous  forms  of  spiritual  disloyalty,  that  aim 
at  ilethroning  tlu'  (iod  of  heaven,  and  inst:dling  a  mob  of  creatures 
in  His  phn-e.  Page  25  of  that  work,  published  in  Dublin,  iN+d, 
by  the  Popish  bookseller,  (irace,  of  Capel  Street,  says:  “That 
it  tin*  lir.>t  rank  and  monarchy  in  heaven  is  that  of  the  Father^  Son, 
ami  Holt/  (ihost,  so  the  second  is  that  of  Jrsu,s',  ami  Joseph  : 

and  tiiat  ;ill  other  saints  are  of  a  lower  rank,  and  of  a  dillerent 
im*ran*hy.’’  In  harmony  with  such  a  delinition  of  the  grade  (d 
tl\is  minor  Trinity  is  the  petition  in  which  their  names  are  con¬ 
joined  : — 

“  Jc.*»uH,  Mary,  aiul  JoHo]*h,  I  you  iny  heart  and  soul  ! 

“  Jcatij«,  Mary,  and  JoKoph,  me  in  iny  hist  agony  ! 

“  Jesus,  .Mary,  and  JoiH'ph,  may  I  expire  in  peace  with  you  !  " 
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Much  more  of  the  same  kind  of  stufl’  is  gathered  out  of  Popisli 
manuals  of  devotion  and  doctrine,  by  the  z.eal  and  industry  of  Mr. 
Collett e.  11  is  tractate  is  a  timely  and  able  exposure  of  a  growing 
ovil,  and  has  our  hearty  recommendation. 


Christianity  without  Judaism.  A  Second  Series  of  Kssays ;  including  the 
Substance  of  Sermons  <lelivcn‘d  in  London  and  oilier  j»laceK.  Hy  the  Rev. 
Laden  Powell,  M.A.,  F.U.S.,  RU.A.S.,  F.(5.S.,  Savilian  IVofessor  of  (Jeoimdry 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  London  :  Longmans.  18r»7. 

Tins  book  is  written  in  the  author’s  well-known  clever  style.  Had 
we  space  we  should  have  been  glad  to  have  noticed  the  vit'ws  here 
propounded  of  the  relations — or,  more  strictly,  of  the  non-ndations — 
of  Christianity  to  Judaism.  But  as  the  discussion  would  involve  almost 
all  the  controversies  between  orthodox  ('’hristianity  and  Balionalism. 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  expressing  our  dissent  from  most  of 
the  dicta  of  the  Bev.  Baden  Powell.  For  the  sake  of  our  rc'ach'rs. 
howtwer,  we  will  just  state  that  tlie  main  object  of  the  book  m  to 
show  that  the  observance  of  the  Lord’s  day  is  nu‘n*ly  an  excrescenct* 
from  Judaism — that  the  Biblical  account  of  the  Creation  and  geo¬ 
logical  facts  are  totally  irreconcilable,  and  that  inspiration  admits  of 
discn'paneies,  contradictions,  and  the  like! 

But  we  must  protest  against  the  arrogant  way  in  which  tlu*  author 
treats  his  oj>]mnents.  In  the  a])]iendix,  speaking  of  tlu'  ])osthinnous 
work  of  tlu*  lament('d  Hugh  Milhu’,  the  “  Testimony  of  thi‘  Hocks.’’ 
he  says  the  speculations  thenun  “are  the  very  ghost  of  flefnnci 
Biblical  theology;”  and  of  Hugh  "Miller  himsidf,  that  he  was  “a 
greatly  over-rat('d  man,”  and  “  that  the  early  pn'possessions  of  a  dark 
and  narrow  Judaical  theology  fettered  all  philosophical  ich'as,  [r'Jand 
h‘(l  him  to  a  corresponding  narrow  estimati'of  the  higher  bearings  of 
science.” 

This  is  out'  way.  certainly,  of  defeating  an  oppommt.  It  is  as  if 
we  wer(‘  to  say — “  Tlu'  Hev.  Iknlen  Powidl  is  a  greatly  ov('r-ral(‘d 
man,  and  biassed  by  his  rationalistic  views,  t^c.,  and,  therefore,  not 
much  value  is  to  bi‘  attacln'd  to  his  writings!’  Contrast  with  the 
above  language'  a  note  by  Hugh  ^liller,  in  his  last  work,  upon  the 
“Author  of  Christianity  without  Judaism”  (p.  B81),  and  h*t  tlu' 
ri'ader  decide  which  manifests  tin'  Ix'tter  spirit.  If  Mr.  Bowedl 
(h'sires  that  otlu'rs  should  share*  in  the  be'nedit  e>f  his  advance'el  anel 
e'ulighte'neel  ideas  (as  he*  seems  to  imagine'  them),  he  will  not  gain 
his  point  by  scorning  those  who  may  be  as  h'arne'el,  anel,  pe*rhaps, 
far  more  devout  than  himself. 


Tuk  Acts  of  Tin:  Apostt.fh  kxim-aini  d  Hy  Jcscjdi  AJdi.'ioii  .Alexander, 

Pmfc.ssor  in  tli«  Princeton  'riu‘ob*giciil  Seminary.  2  voIh.  J.omion  :  Juh. 
Niabet  tNc  Uo. 

Bostkiutv  will  not  e*harge  us  with  inattention  to  the  exegesis  e»f  the* 
Sae'rcel  Scripture's,  for  se'arccly  a  inenith  passes  without  se'e'ing  some 
valuable  aelelitiems  tei  our  ('xpeisiteiry  lite'rature.  But  althenigh  ceim- 
iiM'titaries  abenmel,  thev  have  hithe'rto  b('e*n  chie'fly  philological  and 
de'votional — leaving  the  wiele  territory  between  those  two  dejiart- 
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infills  for  tlio  most  part  unoccupied.  And  lienee  it  is  tliat  we  wd- 
comt‘  with  peculiar  ph*asure  the  volumes  before  us — Itie  author  of 
which  tells  us  that  “  after  the  first  chapter  was  in  type  he  was 
imluct'd  to  recommence  tin*  work  upon  a  new  plan,  in  the  hop(‘  of 
makiiiL;  it  mort*  j^imerally  ust‘ful  by  the  reduction  of  its  size,  and  the 
omission  of  all  mattiT  supposed  to  be  interesting  only  to  prob  ‘SS  ioiial 
or  educati'd  rcad»‘rs.” 

And  well  has  Dr.  Alexander  succeeded  in  his  design;  for  he  has 
given  us  a  commentary  which  will  enable  unlearned  readers  to 
uniler.>tanil  the  meaning  of  the  original,  or,  in  his  own  wonls,  to 
stand  “on  nearly  the  same  footing  with  the  student  of  the  (Iret'k 
ti‘.\t.”  At  the  .same  time  he  has  secured  the  latest  results  and  iduci- 
tlatitms  of  criticism,  and  has  produced  an  extrmnely  lucid,  faithful,  and 
judicitms  exposition  of  this  important  portion  of  the  sacred  volume. 


Thk  I'uoi’Ka  Namks  of  the  ()ia>  Ti:stami:nt  Sciuituuf.h,  Expouiuli'U  ainl 
Ity  the  Kov.  AllVtal  .liuios,  Theolog.  Awsociute,  King’s  (’ulhgo, 
Lninitui.  l.oinloii :  liagstor  iS:  »Suns. 

Si>  deeply  were  we  impressed  with  the  importanci'  of  an  Onvmasficon, 
>uch  as  the  pri‘Si‘nt  work  furnishes,  and  so  well  wmv  we  satistied  with 
its  t‘Xi‘cution  by  Mr.  Jones,  that  we  had  for  some  lime  intended  to 
give  a  full  revitwv  of  it.  lint  the  state  of  our  columns  obliges  us  to 
confine  our  remarks  within  thi‘  s[)ace  assignt'd  to  a  ‘‘  Brief  Aotice.” 
The  nnmbt'r  of  pro[)er  names  in  the  Ohl  Testament  amounts  It) 
whiidi,  from  tin*  circumstance  that  various  individuals  or  places 
bore  till*  same  name,  cover  not  less  than  about  KJ.otH)  pensons  or 
places.  In  all  languages,  but  especially  in  those  of  tlu‘  East,  the 
name  was  in  many  cases  the  delinition,  the  explanation,  or  the 
summary  of  facts  and  events.  Brojierly  to  understand  thest*  historical 
hicrogls  phics,  implii's  an  eipial  knowledge  of  the  circuinstanct's  ami 
tin*  nuwh's  of  thinking  current  at  every  period.  An  interesting 
illustration  of  this  is  furnished,  among  others,  also  by  tin*  change, 
which  in  st'asons  of  spiritual  degtmeracy  came  ov(‘r  the  ancient  names. 
rnu>  in  Joshua  xix.rKf,  that  leader  calls  his  own  city  'I'itnnatJt-scrah, 
(ir  “  portion  (»f  abundance.”  while  the  succeeding  and  idt)latrous 
gener.it lv)n  transform  it  (Judges  ii.i).)  into  Timnath-heres,  or“  portion 
<»f  the  Sun.”  We  will  not  go  so  far  as  with  IJedslcd)  (die  alltest. 
N.umm,  Ac.),  to  attempt  constructing  a  complete  Jewish  history 
from  an  examination  of  tlic.-^e  names,  but  we  certainly  attach  great 
\alut'  to  a  right  iiudt*rstaiiding  of  them. 

Of  previous  writers  in  this  branch  ofexegetical  study,  the  names 
»)f  Ihistddu-*  .and  Jerome  are  familiar  to  the  rea<ler.  Nt>t  so,  pcahaps, 
tlios'*  of  .1.  Simonis  ami  Matth.  Ilillerus.  These  eoniprise  the  list  ot 
former  authorities.  Mr.  Jones  has  had  the  advantagt'  of  modern 
critical  investigations  to  lighten  and  to  guide  his  iinpiiries.  AVe  are 
glail  to  add  that  he  has  now  not  only  supplied  a  des  'uh  rafinn,  the 
want  of  which  we  have  long  felt,  but  done  so  in  a  most  scluJar-like 
ami  satisfactory  manner.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  simple  ami 
♦•tlcctiial,  rendering  tne  book  of  almost  ecpial  utilitv  to  tin'  professional 
and  the  general  studeut — to  those  who  are  initia{ed  in  the  nnsterics 
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of  llebrow,  and  to  tliose  who  only  know  tlioir  Eiiglisli  l^iblos.  Tho 
names  are  alj>hal)etieally  arran‘j;ed,  but  according  to  the  not  the 

Jlehrciv  Alpliahet.  The  Englisli  proper  name  is  followed  first  by  its 
Hebrew,  tlnm  by  its  (ireek  equivalent.  Jts  grammatical  derivation 
and  its  meaning  are  next  ascertained,  and  the  varying  opinions  of 
critics  stated,  'riicn  a  short  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  name 
is  addeil,  and  tin?  whole  concludes  by  an  enumeration  of  all  the 
passage’s  in  which  the  word  occurs. 

Wc  have  said  sulllcieut  to  indicate  the  high  value  we  attach  to  this 
Dictionary,  which,  so  far  as  we  have  examined  it,  has  answered  all 
our  demands.  Nor  can  the  reader  fail  to  gather  that  in  our  opinion, 
and  so  far  as  W(‘  are  warranted  in  ])rescrihing  to  him,  Mr.  .lones’s 
Ononiasticon  should  he  found  on  the  study-table  of  every  exegeticalor 
critical  student  of  the  Old  dVst ament. 


LiTIIOOU.MMIS  UEPlUvSKNTlXa  PlIOTOGRAl’HS  OF  “TIIR  ClIITUCri  OF  THK  FlKST- 
BoKN,”  as  uiicoverod  by  “the  Sun  of  Righteousness.”  liy  Henry  Killy  Smith, 
Surgeon. 

Born  within  and  without,  this  book  is  as  remarkable  as  the  title  is 
odil.  It  is  written  both  within  and  on  the  back,  and  si’aled  with 
si'ven  retl  seals,  so  that  it  cannot  fail  to  attract  attention  should  the 
eye  fall  on  it ;  but  whether  it  be  calculated  to  detain  that  attimtioii 
is  a  (jiiestion.  'riiere  are  strange  pictures  in  it,  ])erhaps  somewhat 
out  of  drawing,  sup|)osed  to  repn'sent  the  symbolic  visions  so  sub¬ 
limely  reduced  to  living  language  by  the  divine  St‘er  of  Ihitmos.  'fo 
each  lithographed  vision  we  have  a  red  seal  attached,  and  a  kind  of 
t'xposition  in  kcc’ping  with  the  picture.  As  we  are  not  quite  certain 
that  we  understand  what  we  have  read,  and  th(*refore  can  scarctdy  he 
prepared  to  pass  a  critical  judgment  on  the  ideas  of  tiu'  author,  it 
will  be  but  just  that  he  shouhl  be  allow'cd  to  speak  for  himself,  lie 
thus  answers  the  objection  that  such  a  pursuit  is  foreign  to  that  in 
which,  as  a  medical  man,  he  ought  to  bo  engaged  : — “  Impiiry  into  vital 
j^tatistics  brought  me  to  look  into  the  fifth  ami  tenthehapters  of  ( hmesis 
the  proportionate  (dfect  that  pride,  lust,  idolatry,  and  unbelief  had  in 
shortening  life,  could  be  only  discovered  by  those  who  had  made  a 
f>uccosslul  study  of  the  fifth  and  tenth  chapttTS  ;  hut  t  vni  more  than 
the  study  of  these  chapters  unmistakeably  shows  the  successive 
order  in  which  Ihe  souls  of  Ihe  first -horn  hud  returned  to  their  source, 
•Jnd  took  their  atlottcd  station  in  heaven,  and  which  of  them  n’presented 
P^niciplcs,  which  ministers,  which  angels,  ivhich  the  elders,  and  the 
whole  triumphant  hierarchy  of  the  Father^ s  kingdom,  hut  which  cannot 
he  understood  till  the  seals  are  known,  for  opened  they  iccre,  hut  not 
comprehended,  even  by  the  wisest  and  the  best.”  The  italics  are  all 
the  author’s.  Doubtless  any  man,  medical  or  not,  is  fully' entitled  to 
uiake  any  discoveries  of  truth  which  his  Maker  has  given  him  the 
mind  to  make  ;  and  if  Mr.  Smith  has  been  so  successfid  a  student  of 
f genesis  as  to  discover  all  he  has  thus  announced,  there  tain  be  no 
doubt  tliat  we  are  greatlv  indebted  to  him  for  the  ])ublication.  He 
states  that  he  calls  the  signs  described  by  St.  John  in  tlu?  fourth 
(chapter  of  llevelatioas  “photographs”  because  they  are  jiicturcs  of 
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trausaotioiis  visible.  He  thinks  they  were  'Mnferentially  desorihed 
by  Moses,  and  as  their  essential  characteristics  are  ever*  the  same, 
they  are  to  be  found  in  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms,  and  the  (Jos- 
pels,  whenever  the  Church  is  spoken  of.”  “  The  eover  by  wliieli 
this  publication  is  bound  represents  the  book  that  John  saw — a  book 
written  within  and  on  the  back  side,  sealed  with  seven  seals.”  MV 
desire  to  write  reverentially  of  a  work  so  evidently  the  prodm*tion 
of  an  earnest,  devout,  and  larj^e-hearted  man.  There  has  heiMi  i^reat 
expense  of  time  and  money  bestowed  on  the  gettinjjf  up  of  tlu'  work, 
which  will  probably  be  wasted  on  the  public,  since  but  very  few  can 
he  ])repared  to  purchase  such  lithographed  photogra]>hs,  and  tewer 
still  to  follow  the  author  in  his  generous  studies.  After  examiniin^ 
the  startling  “  lithographs,”  we  ask  ourselves  whether  the  visions  of 
the  heavenly  apocalypse  were  intended  to  be  pictured  ;  for  we  «'annot 
ijnagim*  a  genius  capable  of  appropriatedy  depicting  thi'  souls  under 
the  altar,  the  silence  in  heaven,  and  the  seven  angels  standing  btdore 
(fod,  to  sav  nothing  of  Death  and  Hell,  all  of  which  are  lithographed 
bv  our  author  in  a  style  worthy  of  Quarles’s  Pinhlcmis,  or  Ihinyan’s 
Alh'gorv.  The  visions  appear  to  us  as  figuri's  of  s])e('eh,  addri'sscd 
rather  to  the  insight  of  the  spirit  than  to  the  outward  eye,  calling 
into  exercise  that  faculty  of  the  soul  by  which  it  beholds  things 
invisibh',  and  obtains  a  succession  of  conceptions,  according  to  its 
own  tmlightenment  in  s])iritual  trutii,  and  which  neither  form  nor 
cohmr  can  rt'pr(‘S(‘nt,  and  which  even  the  bc'st  discourse'  of  reason 
would  fail  adequately  to  convey.  Each  mind  must  behold  its  own 
vision  according  to  its  capacity,  that  is  to  say,  the  degree  of  its 
growth  and  vigour  in  true  knowledge  and  under.standing.  AVc 
athnirt'  Mr.  Smith’s  exposition,  as  far  as  we  umh'rstand  it.  'flu'ro  is 
an  entire  absence  of  n'asoning  on  the  matter,  and  yet  it  is  all  v(*ry 
practical,  since  it  all  comes  to  “  self-sup|)orting  dispensaries.”  and 
“  te'inporal  rcdi'inption  societies,”  and  pushing  up  the  ('dneatt'd  and 
sober.  We  agree  with  him  that  the  safety  of  society  dt'pends  on 
good  ('ducation  and  sobriety  ;  but  we  also  think  that  the  proju'rly 
cdiicatt'd  and  sobt*r-minded  will  need  no  pushing,  for  they  will  rise 
npwanls  by  the  very  necessities  of  soeietv  and  of  tlu'ir  own  aciau'd 
\Ve  ho]>e  Mr.  Smith’s  energy,  (h'votion,  and  benevoh'uet*  will  he 
rewanh'd  by  sieing  society  regi'in'rated  as  he  desires  and  expects 
through  the  instrumentality  of  those  self-supj)orting  institutions 
whii'h  he  has  aelvocatt'd  ami  advanee'd  with  such  a  chronic  dt'ti'rinina* 
tion.  Vet  we  fear  that  he  will  still  have  to  maintain  ”a  warfare* 
with  charity-me>ngers.”  lie  asserts  a  sounel  prinei|>le,  anel  it  he*  can 
obtain  what  he  se'e'ks — the  co-operation  of  meelical  men  in  ge’neral,  in 
carrying  out  his  views  as  to  self-suppe>rting  institutions  for  the  pe^or— 
he  will  go  far  to  accomplish  what  he  aims  at — “  the  founelatiem  e)f  a 
happy  kingdi^m.”  With  re'gard  te)  his  views  of  the  Kt'vclatieens,  the 
singular  vedume  hetore  ns  being  onlv  introeluetorv.  anel  withal  too 
e>riginal  to  be  epiite  clear,  we  are  incapable  of  ftjrrning  a  judgment, 
espcedally  as  all  the*  real  explanatie^n  is  to  appear  in  ])ubhcations  at 
present  only  promised  on  condition  of  encouragenu'iit,  xvhich  ma}’ 
not  be  atfordevl. 
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TuF  \VoRi''<  OF  FHF.  Loilu  J Kftij.s.  Bv  II.  Scior.  Tran^iUtM  fr»»ni  thr  Germnn 
by  the  Hev.  W.  B.  I’ope  and  Uev.  John  Fnlr«'n.  VoIm.  11. — VI.  F.dinbnrgh- 
f.  it  T.  Clark.  IS.");. 

CnMMKNTvKY  ON  IviNtJS  .\NO  CiiRONicLr^.  By  Klol  and  Borthcau.  Tranf>lafod 
by  Jainos?  Mnrphy,  LB  H.,  and  Jainof^  Martin,  B.A.  Filinbnrj,di  ;  T.  &  T, 
Clark.  1S')7. 


Tit\t  all  (lormaii  tlu'olo^y  is  rndioally  b.'id  lUH'ds  no  otlior  n'futation 
than  tin*  translation  of  the  work  of  Ivinh)!!’ Slier.  It  is  oinpliatically 
n  book  that  needs  no  eonnneiulat i«)n  ;  and  this  nmst  be  onr  apolo<^y 
for  li.'ivinu:  allowc'd  it  to  lie  so  loni;  upon  oiir  table  unnotioed. 
F'or  orthodt'w,  spirituality  of  sentiment,  and  de(*p  n'Vc'renet'  of 
spirit,  we  btdit've  it  to  In'  nninatelu'd  in  th<‘ wide  rainj^e  of  iheohmieal 
lit('ratnre.  ^loreover,  it  is  with  m’i'.at  ph'asnre  W('  lind  more  Jiistieo 
(lone  to  the  work  in  the  translation  than  has  always  bet'ii  the  ease. 
The  traiK^lators  s<'em  to  havi'  borne  in  mind — a  thini;  not  always 
(lone — that  they  were  translatim;  lor  lap^lish  reaih'rs,  and  henee 
those  nnaeipiainted  with  ( b'rman  an*  not  pnz/.le«l  by  those  str.ange, 
tortnons,  involuted  s('nlenees  \\hieh  S('em  so  to  (hdi^ht  onr  (icrman 
friends,  and  sometimes  onr  Enoli.>h  translators.  'I’ln^  C’ommentary 
on  Ivinas  and  Chronieles  is  a  valnable  eontrihntion  to  the  elnci- 
(lation  of  those  book's;  and  of  the  tr.anslation  of  this — espeeially 
of  tlu'  jnntion  by  tlu'  Ib'V.  .laim's  Martin — we  can  spi'ak  in  still 
hi;;her  ti'rms  of  praise.  'I'here  ean  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the 
service  the  Messrs,  (dark  an'  ren(l(‘rinii;  to  onr  expository  lit(‘ratnre. 
And  it  is  b('eans('  W('  li'el  this,  that  W('  are  induced  once  a^ain  to 
ask  tlu'in  why  tlu'v  do  not  furnish  indlcr.'i  to  their  d'heoloi^icnl 
Library  ?  It  would  involve  an  amount  of  labour  to  compile  them, 
but  litth'  in  comparison  with  the  inereas('d  value  it  would  add  to 
tluar  hooks. 


Tun  Br.NALTiF.s  of  CarATNrss.  By  the  Bev.  Itobort  Fergii.son,  LT^.D.,  F.R.S.L., 
F.U.S  ,  F..S.A.,  vS:c.,  iN  c.  I.oinlon  :  Ward  A:  Co. 

Tin:  title  of  this  book  b.ardlv  ;;ives  a  fair  idea  of  its  content.s.  TIu' 
book  commences  with  a  chapter  on  tlu'  ‘‘  relation  of  the  e^n'at  man 
to  humanity  and  this  is  lbllow(‘d  by  another,  on  “  pen:dti(‘s  inse- 
pnr.ahh'  Irom  threat  lu'ss,”  and  1  he  I’cst  of  tlu' volume  cont.ains  sk(‘tches 
ot  the  lives  of  ;^r(‘at  men — commencing  with  AIoscs  and  (*ndin«;  with 
f)liv('r  Cromwadl — intend(*<),  we  suppose,  to  illustrate  the  positions 
laid  down  in  the  s('eond  chapter. 

Wo  confess  to  some  sort  of  disappointment  after  rcadiii"  tins 
volume.  It  h'ft  the  impression  upon  us  that  tin’  book  was  not 

thouqhf.  I'op  instance,  in  cha[).  2,  where  we  loolo'd  ('specially 
tor  th('  exposition  of  the  ])rincij)le  of  the  book,  W(^  found  it  made  up 
af  extracts — one  third  of  the  chapt('r  consist  in^  of  such — from  varioms 
sources.  Ami  this  is  the  cas(*,  mon*  or  h'ss,  throucjhout,  ;;iviiii(  one 
the  idea  of  lectures  pn'jiared  tor  delivi'rv  betbiv'  an  audience. 
Indct'd,  the  author  tells  us  that  the  suhj  ad  wn.s  su'_j<L;('sted  to  him 
for  a  lecture,  but  lu'  ailds  that  his  concept  imi  c.av('  birth  to  a  "oodly 
volume.  It  mi^ht  have  pjivtm  birth  to  volumes  from  tlu^  authors 
principle  of  construction,  for  it  would  not  he  diiricnlt  to  select  a 
ho>t  of  otiier  names  on  which  to  expat int(‘. 
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We  are  bound  to  add  that  the  book  is  eloquently  written  ;  |)orhn|M 
in  rather  too  imieh  of  the  oratorical  st\h*.  d'ln*  author  is  apt,  son  c- 
tiines,  to  repeat  hiiuselt.  d'hus  ([)ai;(*  11}  we  have,  spi'akiui;  of  il»e 
^reat  man,  “  riiere  must  be  no  faltering  in  his  words — no  hesitation 
in  his  movements  u  seiiteneo  tound  almost  word  lor  word  in 
papjes  S  and  33. 

Jiut  wf  have  no  doubt  that  the  book  w  ill  be  wtdeoinely  r(*e(‘ived 
and  widely  read,  for  it  is  essentially  a  poptilar  book.  Ashetures 
we  shouhl  have  thoui^ht  them  brilliant  :  but  as  they  are  not.  we 
tliink  till*  volume  is  delieietit  in  the  higher  order  and  dignilv  of 
compuaitioii. 


The  KNiGiira  op  fiie  Cross.  Hy  Mrs.  .\gar.  r.on<lon  :  Newby. 

Mrs.  Auar  was  jinlielous  in  the  ehoiee  of  her  suhjeet,  f»)r  theme 
etudd  be  more  happily  adapteii  to  her  esj)ia*i:il  eh  iraelon.^t  of 
stvle  and  ttme  tliaii  that  ot‘  the  heart -st irrite^  ehronieli*  of  the 
Ch'usades.  Her  power  of  rapid  narrat ion,  enahling  her  to  dt'tail  in 
elfeetivt'  sueee.'sion  a  mull iplieity  of  military  inei.li*nts,  adds  /e.'l  0) 
the  reeord  tif  the  unsur[)asse(l  perils,  toils,  and  tiauuiphs,  of  the 
Warritirs  of  tin*  C'ross,  and  eomhined  with  the  i  ase  and  rare 
simplieity  wlfu-li  is  tlie  grata*  of  her  dietion,  lures  ttu*  readi  r  on 
with  delight  tliri)ugh  a  siwies  of  h.itth*  scenes,  campaigns,  and 
sieges,  winch  a  h*s.s  able  trcaum'iit  would  jirobahly  ha\«*  rendered 
tedious.  Tilt*  charm  of  enthusiasm  imp:irlt‘(l  by  an  elevated  een- 
eeption  of  t!u*  lu'imie  story  is  aj>p;\rent  in  every  pagi*,  and  a  llii>h  of 
the  glow  t)f  devotional  fervour  b  It  hy  tlu*  Ciirislian  pilgrims,  seems 
caught  hy  .Mrs.  .Agar  w  h(‘ii  (1‘pieling  their  labours,  t  heir  sullei  ing.% 
ami  tin*  glory  of  thtdr  victories  or  marlvrvh)m.  'rinn’t*  aim  lev, 
indeed,  who  Wt)uhl  not  ilerivi*  both  pleasiua*  and  I'nliglittMiinent  troai 
the  perusal  ih’ this  t'xeelUmt  little  volmm*,  which,  though  uiipia  teini- 
ing  ill  its  dinumsions,  is  wtirthy  of  the  highest  praisi*,  (‘iirieheil  as  it  is 
by  the  pn'duet  of  varit*tl  reading,  ami  ia*ally  valuable  n  search. 
Plaet'd  in  the  hands  ot*  the  young,  or  inlrodiieed  into  sehoids.  it 
would  assinodly  he  read  with  no  less  prolit  than  mitertainnu  lU ,  ns 
not  a  line  is  snllit'd  hy  departure  from  tlu*  siriet.'st  purity  ot  la^te. 
The  tal  e  of  eiiivalry,  iVom  its  eouei*j)tion  in  the  mind  of  tli  •  I’ie.irdy 
recluse,  to  its  adoption  hy  monarehs  and  miihitudos,  sweeps  on 
thiauigh  strange  vieissil mb's,  impressive  situations,  and  ttuichiiig 
incidents,  to  its  close,  maile  glorious  by  conquest.  Achievements  ot 
valour  were  commemorated  in  trarlitioua  to  the  honour  of  the  heroes 
of  the  mateliiess  epic,  wiiieh  haunted  the  e.xcjuisile  loealties  favoured 
l»y  the  remplars  ami  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  wlien,  in  the  lull  tide 
of  their  prosperity,  they  souglit  repose  amidst  the  verdunms  eleva¬ 
tions  of  Rhodes.  Interspersed  with  the  exploits  of  Paladins,  are 
charming  descriptive  passages  eoueerning  tlie  qiu'cnlv  cities  ot  the 
Last — -\ntioeh,  .Acre — ami  of  the  grottoes,  seclusions,  and  cedar 
groves  of  Lt'banon,  blessing  the  sight  of  the  wanderers,  weary  with 
sojourn  amifHt  th(»  arid  plains  of  Phrvgi.a. 


BRIEF  NOTICE5. 


Thk  Saim  and  Ills  Saviouh  ;  or,  tlio  T'rogross  of  tlie  Soul  in  the  Knowlefige  of 
JesiiA.  r>y  the  Kev.  C.  11.  Spurgeon.  London  :  A.  Hull,  Virtue,  &  Co. 
1867. 

It  n!U>t  be  .a  in.ittor  of  surprise  th:it  ^Ir.  Spurg;(H)n,  uith  his 
iiKiiiifolil  eiinai^omonts,  should  have  found  tiino  to  have  written  u 
book.  And,  aoeordiu'^  to  liis  own  statement,  ho  found  it  no  easy 
ta>k ;  for  ho  says,  “  Aevor  was  a  book  wrltton  amid  moro  ineos.sant 
toil.”  Ami  spoakini;  ai^ain  of  the  drudi^i'ry  of  oiunposit ion,  ho  says, 
“  W'ell  may  a  man’s  books  be  oallml  his  works  ;  i'or  if  ovt‘ry  mind 
were  coustitutod  as  miiio,  it  would  bo  work,  iiuloml,  to  jirodueo 
n  quarto  volume.”  Jbit  wo  oaniiot  diseover  any  traoo  of  tin’s 
severe  olfort  ;  for  his  st\ lo  is  o.vtremoly  natural  and  free  from  elabo¬ 
ration,  though,  as  might  be  expi’cttul,  of  a  higher  order  than  found  in 
liis  spoken  ad«lresses.  d’lu*  eontents  (d*  the  book  are  sullieitmtly 
iiulieateil  by  its  lith‘,  and  eonsist  (d’  tweivi*  ehapters,  otherwisi*, 
sermons,  Ujion  tin*  pr()gressivo  oxpiu’ienee  ol’  tin*  idiild  id'  (jod.  And 
wo  liav(*  no  doubt  that  tin*  bmdv  will  bo  highly  valuml ;  for  .all  the 
(xeellenees  wliieh  have  obtained  for  .Mr.  Spnrgt'on  such  .a  d(‘servod 
jiopiilarity,  will  bo  found  in  ils  page^j,  wldle  tlau’e  is  an  tailire 
abseiieo  of  everything  that  would  (dleinl  even  the  nu'st  fastidious. 

Oi'u  lIoMF,  Isi.xNOs:  TiiKiii  XAira.M.,  I'eArruns.  London:  I’digiouH  Tr.act 
Society.  LS.’iS. 

Tins  is  an  extadh'i^t  geograjihieal  slodeh  of  the  l»riti>h  Isles.  Hut 
it  is  sonu  l hing  more.  It  giv(‘s  .a  jtlea.sing  .and  sat i.^faelory  aeeouiit 
of  tlu*  elimatt',  melt'orologie.al  jiheiioimuia,  and  natural  history,  of 
our  (a)unt I'v.  d’he  faids  an*  eaiadnlly  seleeled,  lh(‘  (le-'cript ions  are 
wrilten  w  ith  vigour  and  piet  urt'sipn*  variety,  and  t In*  ( ‘hrist  ian  s[)irit 
peia’.'ides  the  wh«)h*.  W  i*  la'tatmiin'iid  the  hoedv  .as  oin*  (d  interest 
and  instruelioii  lo  he  added  to  t‘V(‘ry  school  and  home  library. 

Moii.saNo  TiiotaniTs  :  .Tuly  to  Deeeniber.  Ly  llov.  Ociuvins  Winslow,  D.D. 
Loiiilou  :  J.  F.  Sliiiw. 

(Avi:  of  the  lu'st  of  l)r.  Winslow’s  nnmei’otis  hooks.  Aery  many 
Ciiri.'li.in  p(‘o[dc  will  (iinl  tliese  daily  laaidings  very  prolilahle. 

HiDr»r,N  Lipf,  :  Momori;ils  rif  .Tolm  Whifinoro  WiM'<l«'>w,  of  Trinity  College, 
Lublin.  I’.y  Ids  f.ti  ber,  Kev.  Metavin.s  Win.^^low,  I )  I  >. 

M  HI TMoHK  Wi.vsi.ow'  was  a  young  man  (d* coii.>id{T.ahl('  powers,  and  .a 
most  lov(*al)h*  spirit  ;  a  son  oi’ whom  .any  i’alher  miglit.  well  he  jiroiid. 
Had  In*  lived,  wt*  e.annot  douht  th.at  lu*  would  havt*  Inaainu*  a  man  of 
point*  m.arix,  and  dom*  something  to  leave  tin*  world  lielter  than  ho 
hunul  It.  Ills  death  h\'  tli’owning  will  ho  in  tin*  remeinhr.aneo  of 
many  td’ onr  readers.  Ilis  I’ather,  hrok(*n-heart(*d  hy  tin*  b(*reave- 
nnait,  has  hmntl  some  eon.^olation  in  enllectiiig  and  arranging  tlio 
"riiten  rem.aiiis  ot  his  son,  and  has  worketl  tht'iu  up  inlo  .a  memoir, 
''■Inch  no  wise  m:in  will  r(*ad  without  jirolit,  and  no  good  man  witli- 
out  the  teinh'rest  svmpathv  I’or  tin.*  wrilor,  and  tin*  warmest  admira¬ 
tion  for  him.  the  memorv  cd’  wlio.st*  e\eellt*iu*i(i.s  it  in  int<*nde(I  to 
m  rpetn.atf. 
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Hlontljln  iUbifiU  of  ^fiiblir  (L’l)tnts. 

I'auliament  reaitsembltMl  on  tlio  4th  of  robruurv  :  and  coubi  tlie 
illustrious  statcsiiioii  of  furnuT  tiiiu's,  wliose  "oiiius,  (‘Iixjikmiol*,  and 
])atriotisin  have  slu‘d  iinperishablo  ^lory  on  tlu*  bisttUT  of  llu*  Ihi^. 
iisli  nation,  lx*  recalled  from  tiie  mysterious  world  into  wliiidi  tluv 
bare  vanisheil,  they  wouKl  find  adet[uate  employment  for  all  tiioir 
transcendent  powers,  in  those  j^^eat  and  perplexinj^  (piestions  which 
are  now  tasking  the  eneri^ies  of  their  suceessors.  Our  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  j^reatest  of  Euro[)ean  states  aiv  in  ji'opardy ;  we  are 
roconstriicting  the  government  of  the  noblest  de[)endency  of  the 
crown  ;  we  are  about  to  revise  and  inodity  our  own  ancient  con¬ 
stitution.  Most  devoutly  do  we  pray  that  the  wisdom,  eoura^t*,  and 
Invuesty  of  our  rulers  may  be  eipial  to  the  grandeur  and  dilllculiy 
of  their  duties  I 

Last  month  Me  expresseil  our  earnest  abhorrence  of  the  cowardly 
attemj)t  on  the  life  of  the  Emperor  of  the  Erench,  and  our  intimse 
satisfaction  at  its  failure.  AVe  have  this  month  to  record  that  Eoiis 
Xai’oi.kon  has  lost  a  golden  opportunitv  for  conl’erring  the  highest 
ben(‘fds  on  his  country,  and  honourablv  strengthening  his  own  powtn*. 
Had  he  met  the  dastardly  and  unsuccessi’ul  cons])iracy  of  a  tew 
Italian  ilemocrats,  with  {)ractical  demonst ratitms  of  magnaninuuis 
confidence  in  tlie  loyaltv  of  his  peo[)h',  the  indignation  of  h'rance 
and  Ihirope  against  the  authors  of  the  crime,  miglit  liave  settled  into 
a  permammt  increase  of  respect  both  for  his  character  and  govern¬ 
ment.  While  the  eiitin*  h'reneh  nation  were  t'\(‘crating  the  dark 
ileed  (jf  the  as>assins,  and  hailing  tlie  Ihnperor’s  escapt*  with  tumul¬ 
tuous  e.\pres>ions  of  (mtliusiaslic  sympathy  and  delight,  it  would 
hav(‘  betm  eipially  politic  and  graceful  to  relax  the  severity  of  repres¬ 
sive  laws,  ami  to  proini>t‘  that  verv  soon  the  fettered  genius  ot 
Erance  should  gv)  free.  Eut  the  spontaneous  and  lu'arty  cimgrat il¬ 
lations  ot’ a  genei\)us  peo[)le  wt're  met  with  icy  ivsi'rve  and  repulsive 
storniu‘ss,  and  with  thn'ats  that  the  stiing(‘nt  ri‘gulat ions  which  had 
already  impaired  the  libertv  of  religious  worship,  and  almost  destroyed 
the  press,  should  be  made  more  stringent  still.  These  threats  he 
has  hastened  to  fulfil. 

^Lord  Eai.mkuston  has  blundered  still  more  Hagrantly  than 
XAroM;oN,  sinijdy  because,  as  the  minister  of  a  free  ]x‘ople.  he 
oci'upied  a  tar  higher  position  than  anv  despot  on  tin*  I'arth  s 
surlace  ;  iu  the  oi.e  we  lia\a*  eonsislt*nev,  though  in  evil,  in  the 
»'tl.('r  ineonsi.>*ti'ney  and  eonsiapnmt  ih'gradatit)!!.  It  is  trm*  that 
a  paltry  apology  has  been  made  bv  the  ( lovernincnt  of  I'ranee  tor 
the  publieation  in  tlx*  Monifeur  id’  tbe  insane  addresses  ol  the 
hreneh  (\»h»nels ;  but  tiu*  insolence  ot‘  Count  Wam.w'ski’s  desjiMtch 
>*<  yet  unatoiu'il  for.  Lord  Eai.mkuston  seeni'^  to  liavt*  iorgotten 
that  b.(*  rwod  his  ])opuhirily  and  power  to  the  gcmeiaius  hehn't  »'l  the 
English  people,  that  it  was  his  pride  not  less  than  his  duty  to 
ut.nintain  the  glor*oiis  traditions  of  Ins  conntrv  ;  they  now  lind,  with 
mingled  (motions  of  amazement  and  contempt,  1  hat  iie  could  not  oid' 
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nllowthe  ili'spatcli  of  the  I'lviieh  ininis<U'r  lo  j)aj«s  but  eaii 

permit  a  foreign  ])otentate  to  dictate  the  principles  and  the  objects  of 
brilish  Ictjislation.  'fhe  majority  of  Udo  lo  i2()(),  wliich  carrital  the 
tirst  rcailini;  of  tin*  Conspiracy  IJill,  will  long  bi‘  remcinbered  with 
shame  by  high-mimhal  Jh>giishincn. 

Wc  rcjoict*.  how('V(‘r,  that  tin*  r(‘proach  incurred  by  the  trinm|)h  of 
the  Ministrv,  on  the  first  la'ading  t)f  tht‘  ill-tim(*d  liill,  has  sinci‘  been 
amph’  atoned  for.  Never  diil  a  ( lovernmcnt ,  proh'ssing  liberal 
principles,  occupy  a  more  ignominious  posit ii)n  than  that  in  which 
l.(»rd  I’ai.m  Kits  TON  and  his  collcagiu's  were  placcal  by  the  sncc(‘ss  of 
Mr.  Miln'kr  (jihson’s  amendimmt  on  the  motion  for  th(‘  second 
reailing.  It  was  evident  bi'fore  the  (h'bate  closed  that  his  Lonlship 
feared  the  worst;  his  usual  good  tianper  and  uonrlndancr  forsook 
him,  and  his  reply  bid’ore  t  he  division  was  the  bluster  of  an  angry  and 
disapjiointcd  man.  liiigland  and  Ihiropi'  owe  a  In'avy  debt,  of  grati- 
tmle  to  Mr.  (linsoN  for  his  admirably-worded  ammidmimt,  and  for 
lli(‘ good  siMisc*,  moderation,  lirmness,  and  poW(*r,  with  which  h(‘  snp- 
p(»rtcil  it.  dir.  (iK.vdstonk’s  spc'cch  was  worthy  (d*  a  great  Ihiglish 
statesman  ami  orator.  It  was  hiiih  tinn‘  that  tlie  conntiw  should  be 
warned  against  the  regressive  policy  which  has  characlt‘ri/,iMl  of  late  the 
administrat  ion  of  onr  foiH'ign  allairs.  Th(‘  right  honourable  gimt  Icman’s 
mddt*  j)i*roi’alion  ch*st‘rves  to  bt‘  dc't'plv  pinidcred  by  all  the  friends 
of  iV(*edoin.  “  d'hose  times,”  said  ln‘,  “  arc  gravt'  for  lilx'rty.  \Ve 
believe  that  w'c  are  advancing;  but  can  any  man  of  observation,  who 
has  \vatclu*d  tlu'  (*vents  of  the  last  few  years  in  I'hiroj)  ',  hav<*  failed 
to  observe  that  tiunv  is  a  movement  indeeil,  but  a  downward  ami 
backward  movenumt  ‘f  'riu're  are  a  tew  spots  in  which  institutions 
that  claim  onr  sympathy  still  I'xist  and  tlonrish.  d’lu'V  are  secondary 
places,  nay,  th(*y  an'  almost  the  hoh's  and  coriu'rs  of  i‘hn-<»j>(*,  so 
tar  as  nu're  material  gri'atncss  is  eonc('rn('d,  although  their  moral 
great ih'ss  w ill,  1  trust,  (‘usnn'  them  long  j)rosperity  and  happiness, 
lint  in  tlh'se  times  more  than  ever  does  rtisponsihilily  cent  re  upon 
laigland,  and  if  it  does  centre  upon  I'higland,  njani  her  jM’inciph's, 
upon  her  laws,  and  upon  her  govt'riioi's  ;  then  I  say  that  a  measure 
passed  by  the  1 1  ('nise  of  ( 'oinmons — t  In'  chi('f  hojX'  of  t’reedom — which 
aiti'mpts  to  {'stablish  a  moral  complicity  bi*t\V(‘eu  ns  and  those  who 
seek  sah'ty  in  ri'prcssive  nu'asnn's,  will  he  a  blow  and  a  disconr- 
agcinont  to  that  sacred  cause  in  evc'ry  country  in  tin'  world.” 

b'pially  noble  were  the  prophetic  words  addressed  by  M.  INiikk 
Ulliviku  to  the  lmj)(mi:d  ( lovei’mnont  in  tlu'Ch)rps  liCgislatif, on  the 
1‘dtb  of  February,  in  which  he  reminded  tlu'in  of  the  ('iiormous 
strength  of  the  army,  the  ])erfection  of  the  military  resources,  and 
tbe  ability  of  the  police,  hv  which  the  throne  ot  the  lOnijn'ror  was 
protect('d  ;  that  in  ordt'r  to  stille  all  criti<'ism  adverse  to  the  Govern- 
tnent,  and  impei'illing  its  ])ower,  tin'  Liberty  of  the  Ihvss  had  been 


^  Incur  <,)uartcrly  Keview  of  (orman  Litcraturo  (p. ‘J*::*)  there  is  .a  niriou.s 
a-coiiiit  of  tin*  gpirii  in  which  Naimlcon  /"  Onno/ exhortc*!  Ilainl.urg  riot  to 
to  tlio  ileniaiiil  of  tlic  Itritish  autliorit ics,  in  ITlKh  for  the  ext I'ailition  of 
lri*.)i  refugees,  who  ha*!  Keen  coinpolleil  to  tlee  troin  their  ovmi  country,  thri^mgh 
hivin:;  '«iipporte<l  the  French  lan<ling  on  the  coast  of  Ireland. 
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L'oin|>lett*ly  aiiniliilatecl  ;  and  yet  reprossivi*  ineasuivs  were  now 
demanded  of  still  «j;real(‘r  striniieiiey.  “  Do  you  not  fear,”  said  he 
that  the  country  may  say,  *  I  have  sacrilkaal  to  you  mv  lihertv, 
inv  franchise,  my  traditions,  tlu‘  coiKjuests  of  my  bh)od,all  that  made 
me  i^lorious  amoni:;  the  nations,  tor  tin*  sake  ot  a  little  irampiillitv, 
and  von  now  ask  for  more  — /rZ/cec  will  i/oii  sfop  /  '  " 

Tlie  hanp  *ror  may  com^rat  ulate  himsidi' thal  thesi'  heroic  wor.ls  will 
not  lly  thri)U‘4h  I'ranci*  on  the  saitY  wini^s  an  unfettered  Press; 

but,  nevert ludess,  their  I'cho  will  be  lu*ard  in  all  j)lae<.‘s  w  h»  re 
patiiots  as-(‘iuble.  and  will  help  to  swell  tlie  torrent  of  that  rii;hteaus 
inili;;nation  by  which,  sooner  or  later,  if  lie  docs  nut  [»ausc  in  time, 
he  a. id  his  stern  pidicv  will  be  swept  away  toilet  her. 

On  the  (lav  after  his  defeat,  iiord  Palmdusi'on  placed  his  resii;- 
nation  in  the  hands  of  Her  Majc'sty,  who  acee[)ted  it,  and  iinmcdi- 
atclv  sent  for  Lord  Dintnv.  At  tiu'  moment  wi*  aia*  writiin^,  the 
ministerial  crisis  is  still  at  its  heiLijht  ;  and  all  con jeet  ures  about  its 
issue  are  necessarily  V(*ry  unctu'tain.  W  (‘  cannot  but  ho]u‘,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  fall  of  tlu‘  Palmerstonian  Ministry  will  lie  interpivteil 
as  a  stern  laduike,  adininisttu'ed  liy  tlu*  honesty  and  spiiat  of  the 
count rv,  to  the  ab>ene(‘  ot*  manly  hnalty  to  any  political  [iriueiplcs, 
by  which  tin*  late  ( Joviumiuiuit  was  (list inmiished. 

Sir.l.  'ruKi.wvN y's  Kill,  t’or  the  Abedition  ot‘  Churcdi  Kates,  Ins 
pasx'd  the  second  la'adiiiLt  with  a  majority  ot’  tlfly-lhi’ei',  spite  of  Sir 
(Ir.oiuJi:  (Iui  y's  att(Mnpt  to  di\id(‘  tlu*  lib(“ral  party  b\  the  promix* 
c>f  a  (lov(rnm(*nt  bill.  riic  cool  ainh'.city  with  which  tlu*  Premier 
hail  receivi*.!  the  Cdinrc’n  Kali*  il(*pntalion  :i  i'(*w  w <*(*!<<  b  *forc,  and 
til*  in>i'4nifu*ant  comjUMmise  sii'j^*^ ‘>t  eii  bv  tlie  Home  S  •crelary, 
W(*ro  ample  r('a>ons  tor  ri'lievino  tlu*  (lovernmcnt  ot’  the  dis- 
aLM'i«*able  duty  of  iullillin^  t!u*ir  formal  [)k*(iL;e,  bv  doini;  the  work 
without  tiu*m. 

Kvery  liuban  mail  brinies  liriLjhter  news  than  its  j)redi*c(''S  ir.  The 
inntinv  is  virtuallv  ovt*r.  and  our  struL^i^h*  has  now  assirneil  tlu*  torai 
of  a  re^ul.ir  war  with  a  ho>tilt*  stati*;  bv  this  tiiiu*  Sir  (’oLiN  an  1  his 
li(*nti'n:ints.  wlm  only  li^iit  to  coiujucr,  are  conecntraiini;  llieir 
fi»rei*s  upon  ( )ud<'. 

t  bi  tin*  ‘J.sth  i>t  Di’ci'mber.  C’anton  was  “at  tlie  feet  ot  tiie  ;dli('s.’ 
Mi*  Wi»ndi*r  what  they  will  do  with  ili(*ir  pri/c*.  ’fiie  K  iipire  of 
C  ni.’i  s(*i*ms  noiu*  tlu*  WiU’M*  )br  ih(*  loss  ot  .*1  limb.  \\c  sm[>ei‘t 
iiothnuj;  will  lie  doiu*  till  tlu*  l'mip(‘ror  hinu^clf  hears  the  tininder  and 
F.’(*s  the  b;iv(uu*ts  of  tlu*  bail  ariaiH. 

I  h(*  India  Kill  was  r(*ad  tlu*  tlr.>t  time  on  the  ISlth,  and  the 
M  nii.Ntry  luni  a  majority  ot'  1  lo  in  a  lunise  of  lu'arlv  500  nu*mhers. 
'1  he  di*bati*,  in  whii*h  Mr.  WiiiMsim:,  Sir  lU’i.w  i.it  Lytton.  ami 
(.’••liMicl  Si  uT.s  greatly  di>t inoiiishcii  tiu*msclv(‘s  o.i  tlu*  o  u*  sidi*.  ami 
th*  Pui'.Mir.u  hnnx'll,  the  C’li  \ ncki.lou  of  tlu*  Kxi'ii ami  Mr. 
Lowi ,  on  the  otlu*i\  turncil  (ui  the  two  distinct  (jiu*stu>ns:  tir.-t, 
wh(*tlu*r  tlu*re  was  any  nci*d  fiir  legislation  at  all  ;  s(*c<miily.  whether 
this  was  the  time  t«)  Ic^i.-latc.  We  intend  to  deal  with  this  great 
subject  at  h*ngth  in  our  next. 

J  h(*  provinr(*s  are  beginninc  tr»  bestir  themselv('s  about  TicforiTi ; 
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the  movement  will  probably  be  based  on  the  (Jiiildhall  CotTee-hoiiso 
MauitVsro.  Upon  the  slneerity  of  Lord  iVvLM  ukston's  pledge  it  is 
now  useless  to  spi*i‘iilate. 

Sir.loii.v  Pak'IN<}i'on  has  sneec'eded  in  e:etting  a  Chnninission  of 
Iiupiirv  into  the  condition  of  Popular  i’Mucation.  The  tlt‘bate  was 
dull,  and  we  cannot  anticl[)ate  that  the  iinpiiry  will  be  productive  of 
imiefi  ^ood. 

A  far  more  important  (‘dneational  movement  has  been  initiated 
bv  the  Universitv  ot’  Oxford.  Onr  midiile-elass  schools  are  pro- 
verbiallv  had  and  dear.  Very  few  parmits  are  conip(‘tent  to  jnilgo 
of  the  tpialilicalions  of  a  schoolmaster,  and  tin*  impostor  who  is 
diliuent  and  nnsern j)ulous  in  pnllinu;  the  nn-rits  of  his  establishment 
is  tolerahlv  sure*  to  snecei'd  spite  of  the  most  cnlpabh*  and  slnuneful 
ii^iioranee  riu*  universitv  proposes  to  exainiiio  lads  in  the  snhjects 
wW'vU  everv  young  I'h.glishinan  is  expc'cted  to  stiiily,  ainl  ti>  grant 
cert  iiiiMl(‘s  to  titosi*  who  pass  tin*  fii-.^t  examinat  ion,  and  t  he  degree 
(if  A. A.  to  those  wlto  j)ass  tin*  s(*Ci)nd.  M aneln'ster  ainl  Hirmingham, 
and  otln*r  I  irgt*  towns,  will  b.*  madt*  local  centres  lor  the  woihing 
out  of  tin*  schenn*;  and  th(*ri'  is  eV(*ry  ri*ason  to  belii*ve  that  though 
the  ({(‘tails  ot’thi*  j)lan  ara*  obvious  to  hostile  erit  icism,  its  originators, 
the  Kev.  F. and  Mr.  An, and,  have  brought  an  important 
sliimilns  to  hear  on  middle-class  ednenlion. 

riiose  of  onr  read(‘rs  who  do  not  happen  to  have  seen  Mr. 
]IoU''Man’s  addi\*ss  to  his  constit  in'iit s  at  Nailswort  h,  ought  to  ho 
inter  lied  that  that  hononr.ahhi  gi'ntleinan  ri*;dgin*d  tin*  inerativo 
appointment  of  Ciiiet-Secretaryslnp  for  I  ia*land,  bc'canx?  there  was 
tov)  litlh.*  worli,  too  innch  pay,  and  lu'causi*  it  involved  a  partial 
sacriliei*  of  his  political  iinh'pendence.  ddie  country  will  not  forget 
this  noble  act. 
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A  rhilcTs  W’nlk  tlirnnpti  fhc  Yi'ar.  ai  pp.  .T;xck>-nn  <t  W';ilfi)r<l. 

All  at»  nir  It  ;  It, story  an  i  M\sttMy  <  f  (’oimntin  Tliiii,.;-.  pp.  Itainilton,  Adnm^,  Co. 
AnuU'*!*  ( Dr. I  W'  lvlaim’-  laonioiiis  of  Moial  Sriauci*.  I*  j'P-  II.  Iikhi'.ih  Tiact  So'iiaty. 

A  ti  '*lavoiy  .VtlvdcaH',  for  .lami  irv  ami  Fi*lirii‘iry.  Win  1  wmaln-. 

Arii.il  (  M  inin.^y  ^  p  .  a  Ti 1  S  j'p.  latiipinai.K. 

A^tlim  n  (Win.  A.  M. )  1  li  *  .'>ucc  •S'fiil  int  l!‘>  (  pp.  17tli  tcl,t.  Il'iinilton  it  Co. 

AtUiitic  \toiitliiv  M.'ifi  iziiio.  N' f.  in.  an  l  IV.  TiiiU'mr  it 
B lint  M  f’v clnp.x  I  a  111  .Nat nral  Scn*n  •» a  Glipp.  Ilicliaril  (»nirin  it  (^n. 

Hull  •  (R  i  'kI.)  IVipiitnity  nf  a  s*«vomi1i- t.'iy  Oitiinanra.  liJ  pp.  Judd  A:  GlaM. 

Ma^aziiio,  for  Jann.ny  .md  lAdirm  ry.  I’l'wlioss  it 
Hliiliotlii'r.i  Sacra,  and  11  M  ca'  H  'p  isilnry,  fnr  .lannaiy.  Tiutiuor  it  (’<>. 

I  into  •*  (U  'v.  .1.  K.,  ^!.A.)  Stmrt  ( >.'casional  I’oiMiis.  7t  pp.  I.onginai  k. 

Hrili-I,  (jiiarioiiy  No.  I.HJ.  J ai-k son  <t  U’al fold. 

Hroax:hN  i.latic)  (’oininon  Ttiinx:s  it  parding  tin*  Ui ii  g.tiK  np  of  onr  fJirls.  S4  pp.  W’erthi*lm. 
Bri»ugli*H  '.Ian**)  Mow  to  .Mako  tln»  SaUl.a'Ii  a  Doligtil.  (K!  pp.  Wi-rtlioim. 

•  town’s  (.Sannicl)  l.octnros  and  Kcshh.  2  voIh. .  .*$*7.  .T”'-!  pp.  Connl  .ld<’  <t  Co. 

Brucp  M  il{i*v.  Joiiiii  Svini'alliy.  nr  iha  .Monriior  Advixod  and  eoiisolid.  25G  pp-  tlamilton  A;  Co 
C.nnp'ii  Ip.,  (  Win. )  Hi  iti!*li  India.  i!»(t  pp.  J no.  Snow. 

■iSMnPr  I’ainilv  I’.ipor.  I’.tit  I.,  N<  w  .Scru-s.  J.anuary.  Kent  <t  (’o. 

CoU'inaii  H  (  i'lioM.i  liaiiifl  and  liin  Tlii’>  o  Krieiidi.  'M.5  pp.  .Ind  I  <t  (»l  i*s. 

^oin  Ti..nt,uy  W’lioMy  Hil.li.al.  I’aits  XV.  and  XVI.  S.iinnol  H.ikhUt  t  Sons 
otonvin  S<'n*i«  to  eoniinoii  Clinst lanity.  .'tl  pp.  Win.  W  l•'•l••y. 

-ongri-giHoiial  Pnljnt.  Cart  .\  1 1 1 Jaiiuarv.  .ludd  A:  01a^^. 

J-ngr-tteioiui  Yi>ir-Hi>ok.  1H5S.  Jackson  A:  Waliord. 
oriiwini  >•  (Jas.)  Oangrapliy  for  Hoginiicr.s.  W  pp.  Sitnpkln,  Marshall,  <t  (  *». 
ulrors  8  (Jaa  ^  A.M.)  Laz.arns  tli'vivmi.  h7  pp  J.  ni'.eoii  <t  Son. 

UiTjinin|;’i  ( Dr.  >  Vporalrplic  Stit>telis« ;  Vul  1.  — Ttiin^«  iti»s(  woir  N*rw  edit  i.'*.  pp.  \  ir'nr  v 
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Currrr  UeM'i*  VilVtie.  N^w  che.ij*  cJitioa,  17^  '  hiniili,  ICMer,  I'o. 

I»ale  M  lU.  v.  11.  \V.,  M.A.)  in  IK'ath :  a  S.Minoii.  12  |*|>.  Ju.M  A’  (ilass. 

I>awti  niul  Twilight:  a  Tale.  2  vo’s.,  pp  208,  .'il'l.  J.  H,  A;  J.  I’nrktr. 

Karlv  I’.ivini'iit  of  W'agos :  I’raciio.il  IVstimoniej*  to  IK  iuMits.  ly  pp.  K.irlv  Closinir 
ri.  I.inlgttc  Hill. 

Fa-'iwick'a  (t’.ipt.l  Spooch  at  Sjtccial  (\mrt  of  K.  1.  Proprietors,  rpl  pp.  KM-  r.  A:  t’o 

Kvangeliciil  Pliriston.loiii.  for  J.ir.iiarv  and  I’otnuary.  7,  .\il  un  Street,  Sir.imi. 

Kwmg’H  (  U"v.  ttreville)  Duty  of  Al).sfaining  from  Debt.  5;)  pp.  Juo.  Snow. 

Kleiiuiig’s  (Dr.)  .Attempt  to  Vilidieate  the  .Moral  tJov.*inmeliI  of  the  \V<.rKl.  2(11  pp,  T.  .t  T  C  ar*" 
(i.av:tzri'«  .\le...eiii<lroi  rriumph  of  Tractariairsm.  t  ;7pp.  Part  ridge  A:  (h».  '  * 

<;e.lloy:i^t  ;  a  Popular  Mo’dh'v  .Magiziue  of  (I  -oh'yy  No.  1.  Simpkiii,  .Maisliall,  A’  Po, 
tiiPilUn’s  (He.'.)  Percy's  U ‘lique-.  of  .Xucieat  Poetry,  Vol  1.,  :’S:»  pp.  hMiiihur.h  :  Ja*.  Nich'  1 
tJill'-  (Thos.  H.)  Vinuver.'ane.-.  :  I'ommeuuir.ition  Poem^.  IICJ  pp.  .M  it  inill  in  A-  I'o. 

Hregory's  (Thos.)  Kflusi«ins  ot  a  Wamh  ring  Pen:  Poem.s.  -ji'S  pp.  PaitmLe  A’  t'o. 

(inn  lou's  l.co  H  )  laf*‘ -.  its  .Nature,  Varieties,  u'ul  Plica  iiii''ua.  2j..l  edit..  4o'>  pp.  Wliitt^ke’ 
tlurney's  ill  -v.  J.  II.,  .M  Hod’s  lloroes  ai.d  the  World’s  Heroes.  4tM  pp.  I.oi.giu.Mii!. 

Hall's  ( Newmuii)  Hints  on  Preaching.  34  ]ij>.  .h.o.  Siuiw. 

Hall’s  (Newman)  The  Call  of  the  Ma.ster.  30  pi*.  Nisliet  A'  Co. 

Heir- of  th'*  I'.nrmHtead  :  I.ife  in  Worstcl  Districts  of  N'orkshire,  2  ' )  ear- a;o  :l2i)  pp.  .1.  Heatoa. 
Hislop’s  ( IC  v.  Al<’\  )  The  Two  liahylons.  4TM  pp.  lolinhnrgh  :  )\’m.  Whvte  A  Co 
Hood  (llev.  K  P.ixton)  Vision  ot  Jc.*ius  m  tlie  (  luiroli  tlii'e.i.;h  al'  A.g  *-  12  j>p  J  ml  1  A  Cda'*. 

H'lwitt’s  (Win.)  itov’s  A  IV'Uitiirej  in  the  Wil<!s  of  .\iisMali-’  247  |  j*.  A.  II  ill,  Viriii*,  A 
Howsoii's  ( llev.  J.  .•>*.,  M.A.)  Sermons  (o  *'ehoi)ll»oys.  JI'J  pp.  I.ongmaiis. 

Hiuhes’s  (Tho.x  )  .Men'a!  I'nridture  Adaptation  of  Kiiowledg*.  f,,i-  .Man.  17iipp  1 1  inn’.i.ia  i  C" 
Idolonirtiiia.  or  (he  Legalized  Cn*ss  not  the  In.-itruinent  of  Crn<uli*tion.  CO  j  p.  L.  Wilson, 
linli.a;  its  Hist<  rv.  Ileitgion,  and  ( Jovrrnineiit.  pp.  Jnir>dd  A'  Sons. 

.t  ipan  t  )pened  :  from  Narrative  of  .\merii an  Kxpedition.  2'.i(l  j>p.  ItOig.  i’racl  tv.c 
Jcwisli  Clirtiiiiele.  Nos.  Ottie'* :  7.  Mevis  .Marks 

K«  ll.iiid's  (Piofessoi)  Tno.-ailantie ‘^ke'ehes.  77  j'p.  I'MinburKli  :  .V.  A'  C.  IlUck. 

Kenne  ly's  (llev.  .las,  M.\.)  Hrca'  Indian  Mutiny.  7')  p|t.  Ward  A  Co. 

Kii  g's  (J.  W.i  Political  :i;nl  Poetical  .Meimtir  of  James  Montgomery.  3i)5  pp.  r.anreU.c  .(•  Co 
Ladles’  Tia-asury.  for  .laiuiaiy  and  I'chniary.  Ward  A  Lock. 

Lavenu’*  ti.i-toii  Pdigh  2  vols  ,  .V!2  ;  |> 

Letters  of  .H  Ih'lrothed.  2t  S  j  p.  I.OlIgniailS. 

Litieiator.  for  J.mnary  .and  heliniary.  HouLs'oii  A'  Wright. 

London  Cnivt  1.-  ty  Niag.in  e.  for  .lamnry  and  Kelirnarv.  A.  Hall,  Virin.\  A  Co. 

J, inton’s  (H.-iirv.  M  A  )  P.iiaphiase  and  Notes  on  ‘■t.  Paul’s  Kpistles.  .'i7;>  pp.  Wertli.'  i.i. 
Ludlow’s  (J  1.0.)  Hrit  h  India:  its  Paees  aro  1  i*s  llhst  ory.  2  vols  ,  .310,  3!)(i  pp  Mtieinill  ni  ’c  (’'* 
Macaulay  s  L'*rd)  History  of  Lnglaml.  Vols.  1.  to  I  V..' 4.'..'i,  .’il.')  pj*.  I.oiigmans. 
Marknight’sLif*  and  Times  of  Kdnmnd  llnike  Vo's,  l.aiid  M.  Chaiin'iiA'  Hal. 

Marph. Tsi.n’-  (Pev.  U  )  Scinon  :  ••  1  would  ni-t  live  al\va-,s.”  *23  ;.p  Avlott  A’  Co. 

Martin,  an  (Harriet)  on  the  l  uture  Hovsr.iiiicnt  of  In  li.i.’  l.)4  pp.  Smith,  Klder,  A’  Ce. 

May’s  (P  J  )  ll.  rtr.in  N'.el-  a  st,,iy  for  VoUlh.  40:)  pp.  .Marlhor.  m;li  A*  Co. 

Metrical  l  i  in  .l.d ion  (  \  Ne\'.)ot  the  P-alins  ;  Aecentuated  for  Chanting.  34(>  pp.  Hag.stor  A’ 
Middiet  ii’s  ,(  li.'i.s.  s  Sh'dley,  and  his  Writings.  2  vo's.,  32.'>,  pp.  T.  C.  Ni'wCv. 

•M  Hard’-  <aimi  ‘i)  l.etter  on  Portland  ILm-e  I  tUKilie  A-vlnm,  WhCchureh,  Herefordshire  ?Prp 
-Mogiidge’s  I  .Iward  Cl  as  )  Poem-.  *232  pj*  .1  in'.d  A  Class 

•Mnir’s  Life  .  f  Mahoou  t.  and  Ili  turv  of  l-lani  2  vols,,  (»;{!)  pp.  Sm  th.  h’hler.  A  C". 

Mull’s  (.M  1  l)e-erip:o.n.s  A  of  Holy  <erip(uies.  f.o  ii  Milton’s  Pro-e  w' i ks.  3  |.ap.  rs  M'ardA’Ce. 

Mus.-utfs  ( !•  )  \It  ,r.'sin>  :  11. s*.  I  llustr.i(ion..m,f  I’nelnristio  Krrors  of  Home.  372pp.  .1 ...!  I  .k  'rl*M 
Mu.-ii  gs  ot  a  Pogriin  at  .1  i.  oh’.s  Well.  lit;{  pp  Nisl.et  A’  Co. 

Nall  ii.al  Keview  No.  .\  1..  J.n.u  iiy.  Chapman  A  Hall. 

Nows  of  ih.e  Clmrel.o-.  for  January  and  Peln  u  iry.  Fdinlmr.gh :  Tims.  C’ousiaole  A  Co 
Owen  s  ( 11  'V  Ilol.t.i  Iniiod  ’eti'.n  to  Study  of  1  heologv.  49']  pp.  Jo-o>  h  Masters, 
artndge’-  (S.  W  )  Voices  from  tlie  C  ir.len,  or  Christi.m  I.angiiagc  of  I'loweis.  3'!  p]*.  r.irtii  Ige. 

.Srij**iir<*  ami  Seienc-  not  at  W.iiance.  2nd  edit.,  pp,  Ha’clmril. 
t  rideiuv  s  (Hr  H  )  Coiine\um  of  (»  ,1  ami  New  Test  unents,  2  vo..  .  i  p.  '.PS.  13?  W.  T.g.t  A  Oe 

Pupil-Te.uher.  Nos.  IV.  and  V  (C-o  J.  Stown-on  m  . 

Ucviv  il  Adiecate.  an.l  Record  of  th  •  Clmn  hcs.  N.*.  I.,  .I.aiiuarv.  Wni  IIor.scH. 
llogei-H  I.eo.  .  M  A  i  l  o.-t  I'rints  of  Jesii--.  12"  j  p.  Weiilndm  A  Co. 

.School  ami  leaeher.  N„s  1.  and  II..  Now  Sor  es,  (teo.  J.  Sleveii-on. 

.^hee(  fold  .and  the  Commons,  or  Witliin  ami  Without.  Vol.  II.,:«S3  pr..  illustntion*.  iJlackicA 
sln.itlmuse  s  (J.  R.)  Theology  in  Verse  ;  and  Rustic  Lays.  Kin  pp.  AvloU  A*  (’o. 

-  \is  ain  .he  Vngcls,  .>r  Natural  Hist,  of  the  Ctii verse  and  its  Inhabitants.  37dpi*.  H.iiniltoii  i  Co. 
>lew.u  t  .(I|ug  ild  Collected  Wor  s.  y,,!.  .V.  3;N  pp.  Com  table  A  Co. 

.  wedei  ln.!g  s  \\  ritiiigs  and  Calb-dic  Teaching.  112  pp.  William  White. 

Threj  (  h  me—.  Ry  Authores.i  of  ”  The  Fair  C.rro\v.”  3  vols.  .smith.  FIder.  A  Co. 
rowneiid  s  (\\  ,1,.)  Descemiant.s  of  ihe.stmrts.  .’fO?  pp  Longinan.s. 

ncle  Jack  the  I’ault-Killer  I'C  pp..  illnsTations.  Stn.th,  Lid.  r,  A  Co. 

\  isit  i-  in  Mara  ir.  :iiid  Helleeti.ms.  .'58  pp.  )Vertheim  A  .Maoiutosh. 

MTS  of  R.iiliament  on  Fcclesi.ist ical  gnestions,  18.‘.7.  40  i*p.  Libei.a'.io::  S..c>ty 

...I,*'’*’.'*  ’*’•  I  1  lireo  \\  eek-’ Sc.unper— (tonnan  and  Ih  lg;an  Spas.  .30S  i*p.  I'l-urchill. 

Wi,'*”’*.'*  'l  pendix  to  the  Lost  S.'Iar  .System  of  tl»e  .\ncients.  2d  pp.  L  iiigniaiis. 

Winli'^*  Dlaceaml  Rower.  If, I  pp.  (Jlasgow  :  Temperaiuv  League 
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